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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


In the year 1725 the Sieur Millet 
of Rheims rejoiced, or sorrowed, in 
a wife who was almost daily in- 
toxicated. One evening, as he 
deposed, he retired to bed at eight 
o'clock, leaving her in the kitchen. 
About two in the morning he was 
awakened by a stench: he ran 
down to the kitchen, and there 
found the body of his wife, or 
rather the remains of her body, 
lying at a foot and a half’s distance 
from the fire. A part of the head, 
a few of the vertebre, and the 
lower extremities, were all that re- 
mained unconsumed.* A foot and 
a half of the flooring was burned, 
but a kneading tab and trough 
which were very near the body, 
were untouched. This was Millet’s 
statement on his trial; for (owing 
to his having a very pretty ser- 
vant-maid in the house, for whom 
he was thought to have an attach- 
ment) a suspicion had fallen on him 
of having murdered his wife, and 
burnt the body to avert suspicion. 
The defence set up for him was, that 
the woman died of “ spontaneous com- 
bustion ;” and this was the verdict 
returned. 

In the year 1847 the Countess of 
Gérlitz was found burned in her 
private. apartment, and two medical 
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me ae on evidence, that the 
cause of death was spontaneots com- 
bustion. Suspicion having fallen 
on one of Stauff, he 
was brought to trial ; and in 1850 
the long investigation ceased with 
the conviction: of Stauff, who’ sub- 
sequently confessed his guilt, and was 
executed. 

Between 1725 and 1850 the con- 
dition of scientific knuwledge ‘had 
been much changed; yet even io 
1850 the laws of nature and the 
laws of evidence were 80 little 
understood by the mass of men, 
that Spontaneous Combustion con- 
tinued to fiod believers, and con- | 
tinues to find thet still. We-pro- | 

therefore, to lay before our 
readers a full account of the evi- 
dence, and the arguments adduced 
by those who believe in the 
menon ; and to examine these by the 
light of positive knowledge. There 
are few subjects that better illustrate 
the facility with which theories are 
formed and accepted, even by men 
whose scientific, training ought to 
bave taught them more circumspec- 
tion and a truer appreciation of evi- 
dence, For the belief is not merely 
a vulgar error, it is an error counte- 
nanced by many scientific authori- 
ties ; and although, when we come 
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to examine the data on which it is 
founded, and the gross violation of 
chemical and physiological laws 
which it implies, the value of 
that authority will disappear, yet 
the fact that such authority can 
be cited for so preposterous a 
hypothesis is in itself instructive, 
and justifies our particular consi- 
deration of it. e give below a 
list of authoritie.* It is unne- 
cessary to cite authorities against 
the hypothesis: we shall have the 
far higher authority of positive laws 
to adduce, and will only mention, 
in passing, that no chemist of any 
eminence now sanctions the possi- 
bility of the phenomenon. Indeed, 
chemistry must relinquish her best- 
established truths before the hypo- 
thesis can be accepted. Bat as this 
kind of argument is more satisfac- 
tory to the scientific world than to 
the general public, we shall reserve 
it till the evidence of the alleged 
“eases” has been disposed of. In 
minds not long familiarised with 
the certainties of science, and the 
grounds upon which its conclusions 
are established, there is always a 
lurking distrost with regard to the 
conclusions of science, and a pro- 
portionate readiness to. reject them 
in favour of the observations of 
some ‘‘eye- witness.” There is 
in general but little appreciation 
of evidence, and none at all of the 
thousands of observations, scruti- 
nised and verified with anxious 
care, upon which a scientific gene- 
ralisation, or law. of nature, is 
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founded. There is also a great readi- 
ness to believe in the marvellous. 
Our first object will therefore be to 
examine the evidence, 

After noticing the incredulity ex- 
cited by the narratives, M. Breschet 
says ¥ “‘ Les nombreuses observations 
que l'on posséde de la combustion 
humaine, et les historiens qui nous 
les ont transmises, ne permettent 
pas de porter V’incrédulité jusqu’a 
pier l’existence de ce phénoméne. 
Il nous suffira de nommer Lecat, 
Vicq d’Azir, Lair, Kopp, Dapuytren, 
et Marc, pour ne plus conserver de 
doute sur la réalité des combus- 
tions humaines.” In Hooper's 
Medical Dictionary we find a simi- 
lar statement: “The number of 
cases on record is so considerable as 
to leave no doubt of the reality of 
some process of igneous decomposi- 
tion appearing during life under 
circumstances quite. different from 
those of ordinary combustion from 
the application of fire.” Now it is 
clear from these statements that 
the writers are very imperfectly 
acquainted with the laws of. evi- 
dence. They speak of “ observa- 
tions” and “cases” when nothing 
is more certain, or indeed more 
generally admitted, than that no 
single observation has ever been 
made, no single case of spontaneous 
combustion has been established, 
otherwise all incredulity would 
vanish. The records referred to 
are not records of observations and 
cases, but are stories purporting to 
be cases—stories of events which 
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are explained on the assumption of 
spontaneous combustion, because 
the ordinary explanations are at 
fault. After thus confounding the 
guess of a reporter with an observa- 
tion, the writer continues: “ Little 
is distinctly known concerning these 
mysterious cases; for it is a re 
markable fact, that in no instance 
has any witness been present at the 
precise moment when the patient 
took fire.” The stories of ghosts 
and spirit-rappings have a_ better 
claim to be regarded as evidence, 
since, absurd as the interpretations 
may be, the facts are vouched for 
by eye-witnesses. In the stories of 
spontaneous combustion there is no 
eye-witness, there is only a guess 
in the. dark. When M. Breschet 
refers with emphasis to the _histo- 
rians who have transmitted the 
stories, and thinks that the reality 
of the phenomenon is_ established 
because respected names can be 
cited among the believers in it, he 
forgets that these authorities are 
only repeating the reports of igno- 
rant and unscientific people narrat- 
ing what they saw and _ inferred 
after the event. <A list of names 
far more imposing might be drawn 
up as historians of witcheraft and 
apparitions. Bat the question is 
not, Who believes the phenomenon? 
it is, Who has any direct evidence 
to offer? Who saw the rise and 
progress of the combustion? And 
the answer is simple: The evidence 
is never of a dzrect and positive 
kind. No one has ever seen the 
phenomenon; no one pretends to 
have been present when the liv- 
ing body spontaneously burst into 
flame ; no one even pretends to be 
fully acquainted with all the circum- 
stances and conditions preceding 
the event. That the phenomenon 
ever did occur is, therefore, wholly 
hypothetical. It is an ‘inference 
called upon to explain appearances 
which otherwise do not seem ex- 
plicable. Not knowing how the 
body in question was burned—not 
understanding by what ordinary 
means it could have been burned 
under the circumstances— men as- 


sume an extraordinary process. The 
basis of their argument is flat igno- 
rance. They know nothing, and 
infer all. On a similar basis many 
equally absurd explanations are 
daily erected unsuspiciously. The 
mind in its impatience cannot rest 
without an explanation of some 
kind. When men see huge boulders 
heaped somewhat in the shape of a 
rude pulpit, they invent an “ expla- 
nation,” and we have the legend 
of the Devil's Pulpit, because they 
are not content to sit down in 
quiet ignorance. When men _ see 
tables moving, and hear strange 
noises which they cannot. “ ex- 
plain,” they straightway begin ex- 
laining them as the work of spirits. 

hen an epidemic breaks out, we 
hear on all sides confident explana- 
tions of it from gentlemen who 
have attended chemical lectures, 
and attribute it to ‘‘ozone” or to 
the “ want of ozone.” In_ these 
and a hundred similar examples, no 
attempt is made to prove the pre- 
sence of the assumed cause, or to 
prove that the particular cause, if 
present, would necessarily produce 
this particular effect. But for ao 
scientific hypothesis, one at least of 
these preliminaries is indispensable. 
If observation had detected any 
casual relation between ozone and - 
the epidemic, there would be a 
scientific justification for the infer- 
ence that ozone was now actually 
at work; we might, provisionally, 
assume the presence of ozone, be- 
cause, if present, it would account 
for the epidemic. Or, on the other 
hand, if the presence of ozone in 
unusual abundance were proved, 
we might infer that this was one 
cause of the epidemic, and then 
proceed f& test the inference. But 
to assume the presence. of the agent, 
and also to assume its re- 
lations, and to make both these as- 
sumptions merely as an alleviation 
of our 4 ee may be the prac- 
tice of the vulgar—it is not the 
method of a philosopher. 

Yet it is obvious that both these 
assumptions are made in the hypo- 
thesis of Spontaneous Combustion. 
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In utter ignorance of how the death 
was caused, men assume that it 
was caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion; and they imagine they 
bring evidence in proof of this as- 
sumption when they show how 
little evidence there is for any other. 
They forget that there is no evidence 
at all. Granting that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to suggest any ac- 
ceptable explanation of the cause of 
death, this impossibility is no evi- 
dence that the cause was spontane- 
ous combustion: there is simply 
absence of evidence. We cannot ac- 
count for the phenomenon. Nor is 
this difficulty removed by our in- 
venting an explanation which has 
no guarantee of evidence. If in 
this ignorance we must guess at a 
cause, the guess should at least be 
one of probable or possible causes ; 
and spontaneous combustion is im- 
ossrble. 

The matter stands thus: A body 
is found burned; the circumstances 
attending the burning’ are unknown ; 
they have to be inferred; but, in 
the absence of the usual indica- 
tions, we are unable to assign any 
of the ordinary causes: a hundred 
suppositions are possible, but there 
is no direct evidence for any one; 
each must, therefore, be tested by 
‘its inherent probability. If we 
said that the body was burned by 
the hot breath of a dragon, we 
should have as much evidence for 
the assertion as if we said the body 
spontaneously ignited—that is to 
say, we should have no evidence at 
all. Our opponents, in refuting 
the dragon hypothesis, would not 
trouble themselves about the evi- 
dence, but would point out the high 
degree of improbability ig the as- 
sumption of a dragon, and the want 
of any warrant for supposing that 
the dragon’s breath could burn a 
man. In like manner the philo- 
sopher troubles himself but little 
about the evidence ~ of spotitaneous 
combustion contained in the re- 
corded stories, because he can prove 
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that the phenomenon itsélf is im- 
possible. 

As we are addressing the general 
public, and not merely a public of 
scientific men, we shall consider the 
alleged evidence, since, if we can 
show that this evidence, upon which 
so much reliance is placed, is ab- 
solutely worthless, because it is 
never direct, and never establishes 
the smallest presumption in favour 
of spontaneous combustion over 
any other imaginary cause, we shall 
gain a more willing hearing to the 
scientific arguments which prove 
the absurdity of the hypothesis. 

Liebig, who has treated this ques- 
tion in a masterly manoner,* 
remarks that the descriptions of 
eases which belong to the last 
century do not proceed from highly 
cultivated physicians, but from 
ignorant persons unpractised in ob- 
servation, and the descriptions all 
bear the stamp of untrustworthiness. 
“Tn these accounts it is usually stated 
that the body entirely disappears 
down to a greasy stain on the floor 
and some jremains of bones. Every 
one knows this to be impossible, 
The smallest bit of bone in the fire 
becomes white and loses somewhat 
of its bulk; but of its weight there 
remains from 60 to 64 per cent 
of earthy matter, commonly retain- 
ing the original form of bone.” So 
little reliance can be placed on the 
reports of persons unaccustomed to 
scientific observation, that in the 
Gérlitz trial the female attendants 
who had washed and clothed the 
dead body deposed that there were 
neither arms nor head; another 
witness saw one arm, and a head of 
the size of a man’s fist; a third, a 
physician, saw both arms and head 
of the usual female size. 

Let us now examine the chief cases 
more nearly. 

Mary Olues, of Gosford Street, 
Coventry, aged- fifty-two, and much 
given to drinking, was found burned 
to death one morning. The following 
is the description of the room and 





*Trepie: Zur Beurtheilung der Selbstverbrennungen des Menschlichen Korpers, 
1850 ; and in Familiar Letters on Chemistry, xxiv. 
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the appearance of the body, sent to 
the Royal Society by Mr. Wilmer, 
the surgeon: “ Her bed-room was 
_ next the street on the ground floor, 

the walls of which were plastered 
and the floor made of bricks. The 
chimney is small, and there was a 
grate in it,which from its size could 
contain but¥a very small quantity 
of fire. Her bedstead stood parallel 
to, and at the distance of three feet 
from the chimney. The bed’s head 
was close to the wall. On the other 
side of the bed was a window open- 
ing to the street. One curtain only 
belonged to the bed, which was bung 
on the side next the window. She 
was accustomed to lie upon her side, 
close to the edge of the bedstead 
next the fire; and on Sunday morn- 
ing, March the Ist, tambled.on the 
floor, where her helpless state oblig- 
ed her to lie some time, till a neigh- 
bour came accidentally to see her. 
With some difficulty she was got 
into bed. The same night, though 
she was advised to it, she refused to 
have any one sit up with her, and 
at half-past eleven one Brooks, who 
was an occasional attendant, left her 
as well as usual, locked the door, 
and went home. He had placed 
two bits of coal quite backward 
upon the fire in the grate, and put 
a small rushlight in a candlestick, 
which was set on a chair near the 
head of the bed, bat not on the. side 
where the curtain was. At half- 
past five the next morning a smoke 
was observed to come out of the 
window in the street, and upon 
breaking open the door some flames 
were perceived in the room, which, 
with five or six. buckets of water, 
were easily extinguished. Betwixt 
the bed and the fireplace lay the re- 
mains of Mrs. Clues,. The legs and 
one thigh were untouched. Except 
those parts, there was not the least 
remains of any skin, viscera, or mus- 
cles. The bones were completely 
calcined and covered with a whitish 
efflorescence. The skull lay near the 
head of the bed, the legs towards 
the bottom, and the -spine in a 
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curved direction, so that she ap- 


peared to have been burnt on her 


right side withyher back towards 
the Lace When the ‘ were 
extinguished, it appeared that ve 
little dam had tom done to the 
farniture of the room, and that the 
side of the bed next the fire had suf- 
fered most. The bedstead was su 
ficially burnt; but the feather-bed, 
sheets, and blankets were not de- 
stroyed. The curtain on ‘the other 
side of the bed was untouched, and 
a deal door near the bed not in- 
jared. I was in the room about two 
hours after the mischief was dis- 
covered. I observed that the walls 
and everything in the room were 
coloured black. There was a very 
disagreeable vapour ; but I did not 
observe that anything was much 
burnt except Mrs. Clues, whose re- 
mains I saw in the state just de- 
scribed. The. only way I can ac- 
count for it is by supposing that 
she again tumbled out of bed on 
Monday morning, and that her 
shift was set fire to either by the 
candle on the chair or a coal falli 
from the grate; that her solids 
fluids were rendered inflammable 
by the immense quantities of spirit- 
uous liquors she drank, and that 
when she was set fire to, she was 
probably soon reduced to ashes, for 
the room suffered very little”* The 
only objection to this account is the 
hypothesis that the woman’s body 
was rendered inflammable by the 
liquors she had drank, a hypo- 
thesis we shall hereafter show to be 
utterly at variance with fact. Take 
that away and the case is simply 
one of a woman. burnt to death, and 
being at the time either too drunk 
or too helpless to make an alarm 
which would have brought assist- 
ance. We have cited the case be- 
cause it is one constantly referred 
to by the advocates of spontaneous 
combustion; and, for the same 
reason, we will give another, also 
taken from the same source, 

Grace Kett, the wife of a fishmonger, 
aged sixty, was in the habit of leaving 





* Philos; Transactions, 1774, p. 340. 
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her bedroom, half-dressed, to smoke 
a pipe. This habit continued seve- 
tal years. On ther 9th April 1744, 
she quitted her bed as usual: her 
daughter, who slept with her, did 
not perceive her absence till _ the 
morning. On going into the kit- 
chen che found her mother: stretch- 
ed on her right side with her head 
near the grate. The body was ex- 
tended on the hearth, with the legs 
on the deal floor, and it had the ap- 
pearance of a log of wood consumed 
by fire without apparent flame. On 
beholding the spectacle, the girl ran 
in great haste, and poured some water 
over the body to extinguish the fire. 
The fcetid odour and smoke which 
exhaled from the body almost suffo- 
cated the neighbours who had bast- 
ened to the girl’s assistance. The 
trunk was in some measure incine- 
rated, and resembled a heap of coals 
covered with white ashes. The 
head, the arms, the legs, and the 
thighs had also participated in the 
burning. This woman, it is said, 
had drunk a large quantity of spirit- 
uous liquor, in consequence of being 
overjoyed to hear one of her daugh- 
ters had returned from Gibraltar. 
There was no fire in the grate, 
and the candle had burnt entirel 
out in the socket of the candlestick, 
which was close to her. Her dress 
consisted of a cotton gown. These 
final’ details are surely sufficient to 
lead to a conclusion? In a stupe- 
fied state of drunkenness she had 
probably fallen over the candle, 
which had ignited her cotton dress. 
Bat, even if this were not the cause, 
it is certain that the recorded evi- 
dence gives no hint of spontaneous 
combustion. The old woman is 
found burned— cause not apparent ; 
so that the verdict might have been 
“died by the visitation of God,” as 
in the following case, recorded in 
the Methodist Magazine for 1809: 
“ Mr. O’Neil, keeper of the almshouse 
in Limerick, was awakened about 
two o’clock in the morning by a per- 
son knocking at his room door; 
upon which he arose, and, having 
inquired who knocked, he opened 
the door; and going with the per- 
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son who called him into his apart- 
ment, which lay under Mrs. Pea- 
cock’s room, he found a dead 
lying on the ground, burnin with 
fire and red as copper, havi 
dropt down from the loft, which 
was on fire. Examining the loft, 
he saw a large hole, the size of ‘the 
dead body, burned through the 
boards and ceiling. Having, with 
assistance, quenched the fire about 
the hole, he examined by what 
means the body had taken fire, dui 
could find no cause. There was no 
candle or candlestick near the place, 
no fire in the grate but what was 
raked in the ashes, as is the manner 
of preserving fire by night. The room 
was examined, and nothing had 
taken fire but that part of the floor 
through which she had fallev. Even 
a small basket made of twigs, and 
a small trunk of dry wood which 
lay near the hole, had escaped. 
This phenomenon was the next day 
examined by the mayor, clergymen, 
and several gentlemen of the city. 
The «impossibility of ascertaining 
the cause of the fire, the extraordi- 
nary circumstance (?) of no part of 
the room being burnt but the centre 
of it, through which she had fallen, 
added to tlie well-authenticated cir- 
cumstance of her recent diabolical 
imprecations and lies, obliged every 
observer to resolve so awfal an event 
into the visitation of God’s judg- 
ment in the punishment of so dar- 
ing and persevering a sinner.” That 
the Methodist Magazine should 
record such a case is conceivable 
enough; but that Professor Apjohn 
should, in the pages: of the Cyelo- 
pedia of Practical Medicine, repro- 
dace it as evidence of spontaneous 
combustion, adding’ that he does 
not solely rely on the Magazine, 
but has received. confirmation from 
“an intelligent lady residing in 
Limerick who had personally in- 
epected the floor through which the 
hole had been burned,” is a carious 
example of what even professional 
men will at times accept as evidence 
in favour of preconceived ideas. It 
is true that Professor Apjohn is, or 
was, a chemist. But how little the 
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laws of chemical action were im- 
pressed upon his mind, may be 
judged by the followiog preposter- 
ous story, which he gives: 
A. B., a woman of about sixty years 


_of age, retired one evening to bed, 


with her daughter, both being, as 
was their constant habit, in a state 
of intoxication. A little before day 
some members of the family were 
awakened by an extremely offensive 
smoke, which filled their apartment; 
and on going into the chamber where 
the old woman and her daughter 
slept, they found the smoke to pro- 
ceed from the body of the former, 
“which appeared to be burning 
with an internal fire. It was as 
black as coal, and the smoke issued 
from every part of. it. The com- 
bustion having been arrested, which 
was effected with difficulty, although 
there was no flame, life was found 
completely extinct.” Up to this 
point there is nothing remarkable, 
but we must call attention to one 
important detail: no mention is 
made of the position of the body; 
we are not told whether it was on 
the floor, at some distance from the 
bed, or im the bed. Yet the absence 
of this statement vitiates what fol- 
lows: “ Her daughter, who slept in 
the same bed, sustained no injary; 
nor did the combustion extend to the 
bed-clothes, which exhibited no other 
traces of fire than the stains pro- 
duced by the smoke.” This _pre- 
servation of the bed-clothes, which, 
Professor Apjohn is careful to in- 
form us, was confirmed by the Rev. 
Mr. Ferguson of Dublin, is either 
the most irrelevant detail a scien- 
tific man could possibly adduce, or 
is a miracle which must have stag- 
gered a chemist: it is utterly irrele- 


vant if the body were not in, or: 


close to, the bed, since in that case 
there could be no reason to expect 
the bed-clothes to be ignited; and 
he might as well have laid stress on 
the fact of some curl paper on the 
table having escaped. It is a miracle 
if the burning body were in the 
bed, and the bed-clothes escaped; 
for althongh Professor Apjohn, in 
common with some others, chooses 


to assert that the flame of spon- 
taneous combustion is a } 
flame, “ not — communicable 
to inflammable es placed in. its 
vicinity’— an assertion founded on 
some misinterpreted facts, and in 
ring contradiction with many 0 
facts and with chemical laws— yet 
he must be perfectly aware that, in 
the recorded cases, while some ob- 
jects escape combustion, there are 
always other objects which have 
been burned ; and it will be difficult 
for him to show why the old. wo- 
man’s wnight-dress should ignite, 
and not the sheets in contact with 
that dress, We assert, that if the 
body were on the floor there is 
nothing remarkable in the escape 
of the bed-clothes; if the body 
were in the bed, the escape of the 
bed-clothes is—a fiction. ‘* Accord- 
ing to the testimony of one of 
the relations, who is represented as 
a woman of the strictest veracity, 
there was no fire whatever in the 
room.” Perhaps so; but were there 
no matches? no lighted candle? no 
means of setting combustible bodies 
alight? On this point, silence, “ The 
subject had been grossly intempe- 
rate for several days before her de- 
cease, having drank much more 
ardent spirit at this period than 
usual.” That, according to. the 
professor, is the explanation of the 
case. 

Yet it is “from the cases just re- 
lated, and from several others which 
might be quoted,” that a grave pro- 
fessor, in a medical treatise of autho- 
rity, which would be looked up to 
by hundreds of practitioners, con- 
ceives it to be “fally proved that 
the human body is capable of being 
reduced to such a state as to under- 
go spontaneously, or upon the con- 
tact of flame, rapid changes ana- 
logous to those which may be 
effected by the agency of fire.” 
More worthless evidence was never 
brought forward to support a more 
improbable hypothesis. 

t us turn to some of the cases ad- 
duced by other writers. The Coun- 
tess Oornelia Bandi, of Cesena, in 
Italy, aged sixty-two, in excellent 
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health, and not given to intoxica- 
tion, was accustomed to bathe her 
body in camphorated spirits of wine. 
One’ evening, having felt wy 
drowsy, she retired early to 

Her maid remained with her till 
she fell asleep, and then quitted the 
room to return the next morning, 
and find the remains of her mistress 
in a horrible condition. At the dis- 
tance of four feet from the bed 
was a heap of ashes, in which the 
legs and arms were alone untouched ; 
between the legs lay the head. The 
brain, together with half the pos- 
terior part of the craniom and the 
whole chin, had been consamed ; 
three fingers were found in a state 
of coal, and the body was reduced 
to ashes, which, when touched, left 
on the fingers a fat and fcetid mois- 
ture. A small lamp which stood 
on the floor was covered with ashes, 
and contained no oil. The tallow 
of two candles was melted on the 
table, but the wicks still remained, 
and the feet of the candlesticks 
were covered with moisture. The 
bed was not deranged; the bed- 
clothes and coverlid were raised up, 
as is the case when a person gets 
out of bed.- We do not profess to 
explain the cause of death in this 
case: As in so many other cases, 
the details are too scanty for jadg- 
ment. But there is no one detail 
which points to a spontaneous igni- 
tion of the body. 

Dr. Beck quotes, with great con- 
fidence, the following case, for which 
he is indebted to the researches of 
W. Dunlop, Esq., of New York: 
Hannah Bradshaw, aged about 
thirty, was a healthy, hearty-look- 
ing woman, neat in her person 
and manner of living, but not re- 
markable for sobriety or chastity. 
On the evening of the 3lg Decem- 
ber she desired a young woman 
who worked for her, and was going 
home, to come again early the next 
morning; and about seven o'clock 
the same evening another acquain- 
tance parted from her, at which 
time she seemed to have drunk a 
little too freely. She was neither 
heard nor seen till the next morn- 
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ing, when the young woman re- 
turned to.ber work. After knock- 
ing and calling, and having waited 
till half-past eleven, this person, by 


. the aid of a man who lived below, 


got in through a back window, and 
opened the door. On looking within 
a screen, which went right across the 
room, and was fitted to the ceiling, 
she discovered Hannab, or rather 
her mutilated remains. The bones 
were lying near the middle of the 
floor, wherein a hole of about four 
feet in diameter was quite burnt 
away, and the bones were on the 
ground, about a foot beneath that 
part of the floor. The flesh was 
entirely burnt off the bones of the 
whole body, except a small part on 
the skull, a little on one of the 
shoulders, the lower part of the 
right leg and foot, which was burnt 
off at the small, almost as if cut off 
and left lying there. The stocking 
was burnt off as far as the leg, and 
no farther.~ The bowels remained 
unconsumed, One of the sleepers 
which lay under the shoulders, was 
burnt almost through. Part of the 
head lay on the planks at the edge 
of the hole, and near it was a 
candlestick, with a part of a candle 
in it, thrown down, but it did not 
appear to have touched any part of 
the body, or to have set anything 
on fire(?) The leg of the rush- 
bottomed chair, and about half the 
bottom, were burnt, so far as they 
were within compass of the hole in 
the floor, and no farther. Is it jus- 
tifiable to see any evidence of spon- 
taneous combustion in this story? 
How can any one assume that the 
candle did not set anything on fire? 
No one was present from the com- 
mencement to the close; no one, 


“therefore, could say what had been 


the course of events. A similar ob- 
jection falls upon the next case :— 


“By a letter from General William 
Shepherd, it appears that on the 16th 
March 1802, in one of the towns of 
Massachusetts, the body of an elderly 
woman disappeared in the space of 
about ore hour and a half. Part ‘of 
the family had retired to bed, and the 
rest were gone out. The old woman 
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remsined awake to take care of the 
house. Soon after, one of the grand- 
children came home, and discovered the 
floor near the hearth to be on fire. An 
alarm was given, a light brought, and 
means taken to extinguish it. While 
these things were doing, some singular 
appearances were observed on the hearth 
and contiguous floor... There was a sort 
of greasy soot and ashes, with the re- 
mains of a human body, and an unusus] 
smellin the room. All the clothes were 
consumed. The fire had been small.” * 


Small? But is there any necessity 
for its having been large? One spark 
suffices to kindle a huge flame in a 
substance readily combustible. 

We will not repeat Liebig’s analysis 
of the case reported by Battaglio, 
which he has completely exposed. Let 
us rather quote the very modern exam- 
ple reported in the Edinburgh Journal 
of Medical Science, December 1852, 
the reporter being a medical man :— 


“On the evening of the 29th of July 
last, the body of John Anderson, set. 50, 
about five feet four inches in height, and 
of a spare habit, a carter of wood from 
the forest of Darnaway to the pier of 
Nairn, and a notorious dram - drinker, 
was found dead by the road-side, seven 
miles from Nairn, and in a state of com- 
bustion, the process having proceeded so 
far as blackening and charring of the 
body and head, and complete disfigura- 
tion of the features—so much so, that 
the person was only recognised from his 
horses and carts being known. The case 
was taken up medico-legally by the Pro- 
curator-Fiscal of the county of Nairn, 
and I was requested to inspect the body, 
and report. On approachivg the unfor- 
tunate man’s dwelling, on the forenoon 
of 31st July, I found that the funeral had 
passed on to the churchyard of the parish 
of Dyke; and, after a little explanation 
to the attendants, I succeeded in getting 
a hurried autopsy within the church. 
On removing the grave-sheet, I found a 
black, incinerated, and stiffened body. 
The legs and arms were crossed, the 
latter raised from the chest.’ The posi- 
tion was one of ease; and the body had 
not been touched since first rolled up. 
The eyes, ears, and nose were burned 
away, teeth clenched, and from the 
mouth bubbled out some white froth 
and gas. The lining membrane on the 
inside of the lips and cheeks was quite 
burned; also the edges of the tongue, 
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and the hair and skin of the head. The 
skin and cellular tissue of the body were 
much charred: the thighs not to the same 
extent; and the burning had ceased 
about midway between the knees and 
feet, where there was a reddish and 
slightly blistered line. The back was 
not so much destroyed. The pharynx, 
cesophagus, &c., exhibited no appearance 
of burning. The villous coat throughout 
was much congested, and that of the 
stomach presented those cherry-red ap- 
pearances, with thickening, which are 
sometimes noticed in the stomachs of 
drunkards. It was almost empty, gave 
out no smell of alcohol, nor did the con- 
tents, on after examination. On open- 
ing the peritoneum, there was a great 
escape of fetid gas. The bowels were 
healthy, but dry from heat. The state 
of the heart, blood, and lungs, could not 
be examined. 

“On inquiry, I found the wretched 
man’s history to be the following: He 
has been a carter, as above stated, for 
several years; has drunk, at least of 
ardent spirits, daily, on an average, a 
a common bottleful, besides porter, beer, 
&c.; left Nairn on the day of his death 
intoxicated; in passing an intermedi 
village, was seen coming on ‘all fours’ 
out of one of those many ‘ publics’ which 
are the opprobria of our smaller towns 
and villages in the north of Scotland. 
He was, however, one of those ‘ soaking’ 
individuals, who much sooner lose the 
locomotive balance than a knowledge of 
his situation and work ; hence, when on 
his cart, he could talk and manage bis 
horses tolerably well. He had a brother 
carter with him, a neighbouring toll- 
keeper, who was sober; and they parted 
compavy at the toll-gate of Harmuir, 
within half a mile of the place where the 
body was found. Before this, however, 
Anderson wished his pipe to be lit and 
handed to him; but his friend, thinking 
that he had no need of a smoke, merely 
put a little fire on the old tobacco ash, 
when he drew, and immediately said, 
‘She is not in.’ The conversation went . 
on for ten minutes, when the poor man 
turned his horses’ heads homewards. 
All this time the pipe was in his hand. 
The tollman, who was much on the road 
with him, declared that Anderson seldom 
lighted his own pipe, and never. almost 
knew him to carry lucifera. The dress 
was a woollen shirt, canvass frock, cordu- 
roy trousers, and a ‘wideawake.’ The 
weather was very warm and dry. When 
a little farther on his way homewards, 
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smoke was seen rising up from the cart 
in which the man was, and which con- 
tained a good deal of hay, by a herd-boy 
on a neighbouring rising-ground, about 
one-fourth of a mile distant. The man 
‘was next seen to descend from .the cart, 
to stand, then to stagger and fall. The 
horses stood still. In a few minutes 
smoke again appeared from the ground, 
when the boy ran down, and found the 
body lifeless, black, disfigured, and burn- 
ing. He hurried to a cottage close by, 
and returned with a woman having a 
water-pail, with which they drew water 
several times from a rivulet almost at 
their feet, and thereby extinguished the 
burning body and garments. The posi- 
tion was on the back, inclining to one 
side; arms and legs as before mentioned. 
The time that elapsed between the boy 
seeing the man come down from his cart 
and the water being dashed on, is repre- 
sented as not more than fifteen minutes. 
The body was wrapped into a sheet, and 
removed home. The pipe was found 
‘lying below the body with the cap on, 
apparently as it had been put into his 
hands. The clothes were all consumed, 
efcept the lower parts of the legs of the 
trousers, where the burning had ceased, 
and a small portion of the shiri, frock, 
and hat, immediately between the body 
and the ground. There was none of the 
hay burned. 

“ Remarks. — The case at first sight 
appeared to me to have arisen from the 
clothes having by some means caught fire, 
and the smoke therefrom producing death 
by asphyxia—the subject being much in- 
toxicated; but second thoughts demon- 
strated a few points not reconcilable to 
my mind with this view, such as the 
position on the back, &c.—the event 
taking place in the open air—rigidity of 
the limbs—no trace of fire—and the ra- 
pidity and extent of the combustion, 
whilst this latter (compared with the 
accounts of martyrs, suttees, and others 
who have been consumed, and the great 
quantity of fuel and the time that have 

’ been required), and no apparent struggle 
or attempt having been made to cast off 
the burning garments, or to quench the 
flames in the brook running alongside, 
whilst the man was not at all in a state 
of insensibility from his potations, led 
me to the belief, that it was no ordinary 
combustion from the application of fire. 
I have, then, been induced to regard it 
as a case of progressive igneous decom- 
position, commencing during life without 
the application or approach of any hot or 
burning body, as believed in by several 
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Continental physiologists of eminence, 
Such a state of matters I know has been 
regarded by many as almost fabulous; 
but the numbers of general instances 
from good authorities, and from all parts 
of the world, of spontaneous combustion, 
or, as Beck more properly terms it, pre- 
ternatural combustibility of the human 
body, and written on by Dr. Mason Good, 
and received into the Statistical N 

from the General Register Office, now in 
the hands of most medical practitioners, 
under the appellation of catacausis ebri- 
osa, show that the doctrine cannot be 
wholly set aside.” 


First remark the reliance placed 
on the numbers of “ instances from 
good authorities” — instances which 
the reader has been able to appre- 
ciate — and then examine the evi- 
dence here offered. In the first 
ser the testimony is that of a toll- 
eeper and a h boy, surely not 
the most reliable sources to which 
one would look for accuracy in de- 
scription. Then observe what were 
the appearances noted. The body 
was charred —that is, burned, as it 
always is superficially when the 
clothes take fire. The man’s clothes 
were woollen shirt, canvass frock, 
and corduroy trousers, which, once 
ignited, would in the open air burn 
well enough. He was drunk. He 
had a lighted pipe, which was found 
under his body. The cart was fall 
of hay. The clothes were consumed, 
except where the burning of the 
body had ceased—or, to state the 
case more accurately, the burning of 
the body ceased where the burning 
of the clothes ceased. 

It is unnecessary to multiply ex- 
amples. QOoe more case, that of the 
Countess Gorlitz, shall suffice. On 
the 13th June 1847, between three 
and four in the afternoon, on her 
husband’s going out to dinner, the 
Countess, a healthy active woman 
of forty-six, retiréd to her apart- 
ment to arrange some household 
matters, as was her wont. The ser- 
vants, except Stauff, had permission 
to go out. The apartment con- 
sisted of an antechamber, and & 
chamber, into which opened a sort 
of closet, large enough to contain an 
ottoman, on which she commonly 
took her siesta. In one corner 0 
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the room was a Russian stove, and 
in another her schreibpult, a writing- 
desk, which those unacquainted 
with German furniture may form 
an idea of by imagining a large 
chest of drawers, with a folding- 
board to serve as writing-table. 
On his return in the evening, the 
Count knocked at the door of the 
anteroom, but, receiving no answer, 
he went ont again. This was about 
seven. He came back at nine. Dur- 
ing his-absence a bright light, which 
speedily disappeared, had been no- 
ticed at the closet window, and a 
thick smoke from the chimney which 
corresponded with the stove in the 
arlour. At nine o'clock the Count 
_ ordered the servants, who had then 
returned, to go in search of their mis- 
tress: they not obtaining entrance, 
workmen were sent for to break 
open the doors, which were locked. 
The keys were afterwards not to be 
found. The smoke which issued 
from the rooms prevented their 
being entered till one of the win- 
dows was forced. On this being 
done, flames burst out simultane- 
ously from the hangings, the writ- 
ing-desk, and the floor underneath 
it. The dead body of the Coun- 
‘tess was found a foot from the 
writing-desk, with the feet towards 
the middle of the room and the 
head towards the window. There 
was no appearance of fire abont 
it, or at the part of the inlaid 
floor on which it rested. On its 
removal a few buckets of water 
sufficed to extinguish the fire. On 
this being effected, a rush of smoke 
issued from the open door of the 
closet, which was found to proceed 
from the ottoman being on fire. 
No other object in this apartment 
was touched, and in front of the 
ottoman Jay one of the Countess’s 
slippers uninjured. On the follow- 
ing morning, Dr. Graff was called 
in officially, and found the apart- 
ments in that state of disorder usual 
after a fire. The writing-desk had 
been mostly consumed, and the 
— it had contained, partly 
arned, lay scattered about the 
room. The ottoman was displaced, 
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and nearly in its centre was an almoat 
oval hole caused by the combastion of 
the hair mattress and stoffing. On 
proceeding to view the body, Dr. 
Graff observed the remaining slipper 
on one of the feet, and uninjured. 
The dress on the upper part of the 
body was almost wholly consumed. 
The head exhibited the form of a 
nearly shapeless black mass, in which 
the mouth was imperfectly distin- 
guished, with the charred tongue’ pro- 
truding from it. The body lay on its 
left side, the head and chest retrac 
the neck everywhere blackened 
charred, as were the skin and mus- 
cles on the fore and upper parts of 
the chest, the former being thus 
affected to within an inch of the 
pit of the stomach, The marks of 
the’ action of fire did not extend 
quite so far along the back part of 
the trunk. The joints of both up- 
per extremities were flexed, and 
their surfaces charred, except at the 
hands. The left shoulder and the 
right elbow-joints were laid open. 
From the former of these the black- 
ened humerus, and from the latter 
the heads of the radius and ulna, 
protruded. The skin in the vicinity 
of the left knee was slightly acted 
on. The body exhaled an empyreu- 
matic odour. The further exami- 
nation of it was objected to. 


“Considering (1) that the deceased 
had been in full bodily vigour; (2) that 
she had been seen by her servants the 
evening before in good health; (3) that 
she had not gone to bed, but must have 
been occupied at her writing-desk; (4) 
that in case of the fire having been acci- 
dental, she might have escaped from it, 
or at least have called for assistance, of 
which there was no indication, though she 
was close to a window ; and (5) that as the 
traces of the fire and the carbonieation of 
the body were chiefly about the head, 
and that the open mouth and protruded 
tongue were indicative of suffocation 
and impending asphyxia, Dr. Graff re- 
ports it as highly probable that this had 
been one of the rare instances of what is 
termed spontaneous combustion ; a suppo- 
sition, in his opinion, which alone could 
explain the circumstances that the de- 
ceased had been unable to call for assist- 
ance or to save herself, as she must have 
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done had the light on the writing-desk 
caught her hair or head-dress.” 

This opinion Dr. Graff so far 
qualified next day, as to report 
farther that his conclusion in re- 
gard to the high probability of 
eath by spontaneous combustion, 
in this instance, was a hypothesis 
only admissible in the absence of 
indications of violence on the body, 
the abstract possibility of which he 
was*not prepared to deny. Another 
report was furnished by Dr. Steg- 
mayer in December 1847, in which 
he could not say whether there had 
or had not been anything in the 
mode of life or constitution of the 
Countess which supported the hy- 
pothesis of spontaneous combustion ; 
but Dr. Siebold, on the 12th April 
1848, sent in a report decidedly to 
the effect that the Countess had 
perished by spontaneous combus- 
tion; and in proof of the occasional 
occurrence of such a phenomenon, 
he referred to the cases collected 
by Devergie in bis article in the 
Dictionnaire de Médicine. He view- 
ed the body on the night of the 
fire. The surface of the head and 
neck had a shining fatty appear- 
ance, as if covered with a coat of 
varnish, TZhere were no marks. of 
fire on the clothes anywhere beyond 
the margins of the burns on the body. 

Although the death of the Coun- 
tess took place in June, it was not 
until the 26th November that the 
Count intimated that an inquest 
would be held. Next day the cook 
detected a quantity of greenish mat- 
ter (verdigris) in a sauce intended 
for the Count. About the same 
time suspicion was awakened against 
the man-servant, Stauff, from the 
discovery of some jewels belonging 
to the Countess in the possession 
of one of his relatives at a distance. 
Yet, in spite of the suspicions against 
Stauff, Dr. Siebold considered, from 
the facts of the case, that the burn- 
ing of the Countess could not have 
been the result of design nor of ac- 
cident. The combustion of the 


desk and the porgion of the floor 
could not have done it. The corpse 
was found out of the reach of these, 
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and on a ~ of the floor to which 
the fire had not extended. The 
doors and windows were closed, so 
that the desk and floor were rather 
charred than burned. Besides, the 
disproportion between the extent of 
the burns on the body and_ the 
quantity of the combustibles con- 
sumed was too great to allow him 
to admit that they had been caused 
by the burning of the furnitare, 
Dr. Siebold further contended, that 
spontaneous combustion alone could 
satisfactorily explain the circaum- 
stancés of the case: suchas the 
limitation of the burning to the 
upper part of the body and of the 
dress, while it had extended to the 
upper extremities ; the greasy coat- 
ing on the mirror and the oil-paint- 
ing; and the appearance of the 
burned parts. Supposing that the 
combustion had begun at the head, 
and that the eyes had only been 
partially involved in it, the Ooun- 
tess might at the moment have been 
in a state to ran to the bell-pull, 
and in her agony to pull it till it 
gave way. ‘The flame seen from a 
house opposite the closet window 
showed that she had been lying on 
the ottoman when the head had 
taken fire [not a bad example this 
of the way events are shown /], which 
accounted for the hole burned in 
the ottoman, as well as the finding 
the slipper in this room. He fur- 
ther conjectured that the Countess ~ 


‘was in the act of running to the 


window to call for assistance when 
she had fallen before the writing- 
desk and set it on fire. 

This case is of great interest, as 
presenting many of those inexpli- 
cable details which in other cases 
have led to the inference of spon- 
taneous combustion. Indeed, the 
account of the position of the body 
and the state of the objects in the 
room is such as to baffle every at- 
tempt at explanation. Neverthe- 
less, there was evidence against 
Stauff sufficient to convict him, and 
he confessed the crime. His con- 
fession makes us fully alive to the 
facility with which our guesses ma: 
shoot wide of the mark, thoug 
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seeming probable. Read again 
Siebold’s conjectures, and compare 
it with this confession of the mur- 
derer. Stauff declared that he had 
entered the room of the Countess to 
announce that he was going out, 
when, finding no one in the room, he 
was tempted by some articles of 
value he saw there to commit a 
robbery. While doing so the 
Countess came in: a struggle took 
place, and he seized her by the 
throat and strangled her. He after- 
wards placed the body on a chair, 
and, putting around it a quantity of 
combustible articles, set fire to them. 
We here see the value of Siebold’s 
induction, that the body could not 
have been burned by accident, nor 
by design, because there was not a 
sufficient quantity of combustibles 
to account for so great an extent of 
burning. This induction is one con- 
stantly made; the fact being, as 
Liebig remarks, that the cause of 
death by burning has this pecoli- 
arity, that it consumes the fuel 
which supports it, so that the fuel 
does not remain unaltered, like the 
knife with which a man has been 
murdered. Had there not been the 
discovery of the jewels in Stauff’s 
possession, and some other facts 
tending to criminate him, and had 
the cause of the Qountess’s death 
remained a mystery, we should have 
seen this story quoted in cyclo- 
pedias and treatises as one of 
the striking “cases” 
eous combustion And ~— certainly, 
until the murderer confessed his 
guilt, the “evidence” was of such a 
character as to lend itself to the 
wildest suppositions. It is the same 
with the other cases. Had any one 
been present during any of the re- 
corded cases, he would doubtless have 
been able to clear up all its seeming 
contradictions ; but as nobody ever 
was present, we are left to the wide 
field of conjecture. 

We do not mean to insinuate that 
in all the other cases a murder had 
been committed, and the dead body 
burned to conceal the fact. This 
may have been sometimes done ; 
but it is perfectly consistent with 
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experience to believe that drunken 
persons, or persons stupefied by the 
smoke, may have perished without 
raising any alarm. The following 
case, given in the Journal of a Natu- 
ralist, will show this: A travelling 
man, one winter's evening, laid him- 
self down upon the platform of a 
limekiln, placing his feet, probably 
numbed with cold, upon the heap of 
stones newly put on to burn through 
the night. Sleep overcame bim in 
this situation, the fire gradually ris- 
ing and increasing, until it ignited 
the stones upon which his feet were 
placed. Lulled by the warmth, the 
man slept on; the fire increased, 
until it burned one foot (which was 
probably extended over a veni-hole), 
and part of the leg above the ankle, 
entirely off, consuming that part so 
effectually, that a cinder-like frag- 
ment was all that remained — and 
still the wretch slept on! and in 
this state was found by the kiln-man 
in the morning. Insensible to any 
pain, and ignorant of his misfortune, 
he attempted to rise, but missing his 
shoe, requested to have it found; 
and when be was raised, putting his © 
burnt limb to the ground to support 
his body, the extremity of his leg 
bone crumbled into fragments. Still 
he expressed no pain, and probably 
felt none. Had the fire extended-fur- 
ther, this man would have been burnt 
to death slowly while sleeping, and 
would have never made an effort to 


pe. 
We close here that part of our 
argument which relates to the evi- 
dence of cases. Reviewing this 
evidence, we find that, even on 
the very questionable assumption 
of the testimony having been both 
accurate and exhaustive, there has 
been nothing whatever to prove 
spontaneous combustion over and 
above the presumption which may 
arise in its favour on account of 
the difficulty of otherwise account- 
ing for the deaths. The exclusion 
of ordinary causes may lead to the 


inference of some extraordinary 
cause, but it doeg not prove that 
this extraordinary cause is spon- 


taneous combustion rather than any 
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other. If I place a china vase upon 
the mantelpiece, and, on quitting the 
room, lock the door, having ascer- 
tained that no one is in the room, 
and find, on my return, the vase 
shattered on the floor, I shall 
certainly be puzzled “to account 
for it.” No ove has entered the 
room; no cat, dog, or bird was 
shut up in the room. The ordinary 
causes seem therefore excluded ; 
bat shall I be justified in conclud- 
ing that the vase spontaneously 
leaped from the mantelpiece? You 
would laugh at such a supposition, 
and would declare that it was, in 
the nature of things, an absolute 
impossibility that china vases should 
spontaneously leap. Now, although 
the impossibility of spontaneous 
combustion in a living organism is 
not so olvious, it is, to the well-in- 
formed physiologist, little less certain, 
than the impossibility of spontaneous 
movement in a china vase. Having 
shown, therefore, that the phenomenon 
is merely inferred in order to explain 
certain appearances, we will now show 
that the inference is one which is ut- 
terly unjustifiable, because it contra- 
dicts the well-established laws of 
nature. 

Professor Apjohn, believing that 
his stories prove the reality of the 
phenomenon, asks, ‘“‘ Whence arises 
that extreme degree of inflammadil- 
ity of the human body, in virtue of 
which its combustion is so readily 
produced, and occurring at any 
point, is propagated with rapidity 
to distant parts? We answer 
that the human body cannot be 
rendered inflammable while living ; 
and that a chemist should not only 
know this, but a that ‘sag rapid 

ation of flame in the living 
body. is as utterly impossible as the 
enclosure of space by two parallel 
lines. “The human body,” he 
says, “is a combustible compound.” 
True enough; and a diamond is 
combustible. But the human body 
is not a compound easily combus- 
tible, and cannot propagate its com- 
bustion like inflammable bodies. 


Its combustion is hindered by the 
water it contains. The living body 
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consists of three-fourths. of water, 
which, we need. scarcely say, acts 
as a damper on the propaga. 
tion of flame..This fact, however, 
does not damp the ardour of. the 
advocates of spontaneous combus- 
tion. They admit that under or- 
dinary circumstances the body igs 
not easily combustible; bat they 
assume that under extraordinary 
circumstances it may become 0, 
Two hypotheses are advanced which 
are supposed to render this _pro- 
bable. The first is, that the bodies 
of habitual drunkards are so. satu- 
rated with alcohol that they. be- 
come preternaturally combustible, | 
The second is, that “certain modi- 
fications’ take place, “owing to 
diseased conditions,’ by which the 
paar becomes preternaturally combus- 
tible. 

When alcohol is taken into the 
stomach, it is absorbed into the 
blood-vessels, and is carried by the 
torrent of the circulation to the va- 
rious tissues, especially to those. of 
the liver and nervous centres, for 
which it seems to have a marked 
reference. But elementary know- 
edge of physiology ought long ago 
to have taught. men that the idea of 
the living tissues being saturated 
with alcohol is absurd. The_ thing 
cannot be done. If life is to con- 
tinue, only avery slight quantity 
indeed can be carried to any one 
tissue; and that slight quantity 
does not, and cannot, remain there, 
The blood which carried it there 
carries it away again, It is thrown 
out of the body, at each moment, 
by the breath, through the skin, 
and through the kidneys. If more 
alcohol be taken than can be rapid- 
ly got rid of in this way, death en- 
sues from alcoholic poisoning. Few 
men could survive after drinking a 
bottle of brandy; and supposing 
this all to remain’ in the body, it 
would be far from “saturating the 
tissues” of a man whose body con- 
tains ninety pounds weight of water. 
Indeed, to suppose the tissues satn- 
rated with alcohol, is to overlook 
all pbysiological conditions — the 
incessant chemical changes upon. 
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would all . be 
rendered impossible . by alcoholic 
saturation. It is when we wish to 
preserve the tissues against chemi- 
eal change that-we place them in 
alcohol—and these are dead tissues. 
So unfortunate is the hypothesis 
we are combating, that if even its 
premises be granted, its conclusions 
must be rejected. We might grant 
the possibility of the tissues being 
saturated with alcohol, without in 
the least relinquishing our position 
that. the living body cannot be 
thereby rendered easily combus- 
tible. Make the body a mere living 
keg of brandy ; let its ninety pounds 
of water be changed into brandy- 
and-water; nay, let the water be 
entirely removed; saturate the tis- 
sues with alcohol, soak them in it, 
and bring a lighted candle into di- 
rect contact with it—even then the 
body will not flame! .the brandy 
will blaze away, but. not the body. 
When all the brandy has burnt 
away, the body will be found black, 
dry, and charred, but not flaming 
nor destroyed. The truth of this is 
seen every Christmas, when our 
children shout around the snap- 
dragon. The raisins are steeped in 
brandy, the brandy is lighted, and 
blazes with blae and joyous fury; 
but the raisins are so little affected 
by all this flame, that the children 
pop them into their mouths as fast 
as.they can. The reason is simple: 
it is a chemical law, admitting of 
no exception, that a body which is 
in itself difficult of combustion can- 
not be rendered less so by the presence 
of a body easily combustible. The 
raisins are not easily combustible, 
and are not rendered more so by 
the presence of brandy, which burns 
readily. In the brandy or out of it, 
the raisins are equally slow to burn. 
The same is true of the living, or 
moist tissues. They are not made 
of asbestos; they will burn if a 
proper degree of heat be applied, 
which will first evaporate their 
liquids; but they are slow to burn, 
and are not inflammable like paper 
or straw, which, when once ignited, 
propagate the flame to distant parts, 
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away from contact with the original 
cause of ignition, Light a piece of 
paper at one end, and the whole is 
quickly destroyed. Light apiece 
of flesh at one end, and it, will only 
be the end in contact with the 
flame which will burn: remove the 
flame, and the flesh ceases to burn, 
To prove that alcohol will not make 
this flesh an iota more combustible, 


the following experiment will _suf- 


fice. We placed three small strips 
of uncooked beef in brandy, and 
left them to soak there for several 
weeks, in a well-corked bottle. . The 
first piece was removed, and held in 
the flame of a candle; it at once 
caught fire, and blazed: the alcohol 
was burned away; the flame. then 
ceased, and the meat remained. The 
second piece was left in a veasel with 
the whole of the remaining alcohol. 
On applying the flame, there was a 
blaze, which lasted as before, while 
the alcohol lasted; the meat would 
not.burn. The third piece. was 
then held in the flame, and as long 
as it was in direct contact with the 
flame it burned, but no sooner was 
it removed from this contact than 
the burning ceased. It is thus 
clear that, supposing the drunkard’s 
tissues. to be thoroughly soaked in 
aleobol (which they cannot be daur- 
ing life), and supposing a flame 
brought into direct contact with 
his body, that would only be a local 
burn, there could not be a propaga- 
tion of the flame from one part to 
another. To burn a body there 
must be the direct contact of;com- 
bustible substances at a very high 
temperature—even fat cannot 
kindled at less than 800° Fahrenheit. 
If, therefore, it is a fact that the 
body is difficult of combustion, and 
if it is a daw that sach bodies can- 
not be rendered less difficult of 
combustion by the mere presence 
of alcohol, or any other easily com- 
bustible substance, but only by the 
removal of that which makes the 
combustion difficult, then we are 
entitled to say that it is impossible 
to render living bodies preterna- 
turally combustible. 

We have used this word “ impos- 
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sible” several times, and may per- 
haps to many readers have seemed 
rash in using it. Who can pretend 
to assign the limits of possibility? 
Does it not seem presumptuous to 
decide beforehand on what is possi- 
ble, what impossible? As a general 
rule, it isso; yet there are not a few 
cases in which the word impossible 
may in all: modesty and with all 
firmness be pronounced. Whatever 
contradicts a law of nature will at 
once be admitted as coming under 
this category; and the only hesita- 
tion which can be felt in so classing 
it, is hesitation as to whether the 
law be really a law of nature, or 
only an empirical generalisation. 
It is clearly impossible that two 
parallel lines should enclose space. 
{t is impossible that the angle of 
reflection should be other than the 
angle of incidence. It is impossible 
that gravitation should act inversely 
as the mass. It is impossible that 
animals should continue to grow 
and exercise their vital activities 
without the agency of oxygen, or 
without exchanging carbonic acid 
for that oxygen. It is impossible 
that a tissue in which nitrogen 
forms an integral element should 
continue to be nourished without a 
supply of nitregen in its food. We 
might multiply examples indefinite- 
ly, but enough have been cited to 
indicate the nature of the warrant 
which may sometimes exist for 
the use of the word impossible ; 
and we conceive that’ Mr Mill 
has failed to seize the real logical 
conditions when he objects to all 
propositions that assert impossi- 
bility, except those of number and 
extension. “The non-existence of 
any given phenomenon,” he says, 
‘‘however uniformly experience may 
have testified to the fact, proves at 
most that no cause adequate to its 
production has yet manifested itself ; 
but that no such causes exist in 
nature can only be inferred if we 
commit the absardity of supposing 
that we know all the forces in na- 
ture.” * To make good this posi- 
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tion, we must assume that an exten. 
sion of knowledge would not only 
be an addition of positive truth, 
but the destruction of positive truth 
—that when we ‘learned something 
more of the properties of an object, 
it would necessarily force us to un- 
learn what we already knew. But this 
is not always the case. That water 
will dissolve salt, and that oxygen 
will combine with iron, are positive 
traths which will survive when our 
knowledge of the other properties 
of water and oxygen are multiplied 
a thousand-fold; and as_ positive 
facts they are unassailable. That 
water may be so saturated with salt 
as to be unable to dissolve fresh 
salt thrown into it, is not a fact de- 
stroying the absolateness of the 
proposition, “water will dissolve 
salt ;” nor is the proposition “ oxy- 
gen combines with iron” affected 
by the fact that a coating of paint 
will protect the iron from oxidation, 
Mr Mill seems to us to be confining 
himself only to a certain kind of 
propositions when he says, “ That 
no variation in any effect or con- 
sequent will take place while the 
whole of the antecedents remain 
the same, may be affirmed with fall 
assurance. But that the addition 
of some new antecedent might not 
entirely alter and subvert the ac- 
customed consequent, or that ante- 
cedents competent to do this do not 
exist in nature, we are in no case 
empowered positively to conclude.” 
Now it is surely impossible for a 
vertebrate animal to continue to 
live in an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid, or oxide of carbon. Ignorant 
as we are of many causes and forces, 
we have positive knowledge of two 
facts: first, that a vertebrate animal 
cannot continue to live without 
breathing; and, secondly, that it 
cannot breathe in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid. Some new ante- 
cedent may be introduced which 
will greatly alter some one of the 
accustomed effects—as damping the 
ganpowder will alter the effect of 
applying to it a lighted match. Bat 





* Logic, b. v..c. V. Vol. ii. p. 407. 
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although the process of respiration 
may be altered or prevenied, it can- 
not be sustained, except by an: ex- 
change of carbonic acid and oxygen. 
A new animal existing under new 
conditions may be conceived as cap- 
able of living in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid; but not the animal 
known to us as vertebrate. If we 
know anything positively, we know 
that; and no extension of our know- 
ledge of the forces in nature can 
overturn that. 

In the case of Spontaneous Com- 
bustion, it may be asked whether 
some extension of our knowledge 
may not render it probable. It is 
certain that we have much to learn 
about the living organism and its 
possible changes; yet that any ex- 
tension of knowledge should set 
aside what is positively known, we 
cansot.admit. The law that a body 
not easily combustible cannot be 
rendered more so by the presence 
of another body which is easily com- 
bustible, is a law expressive of the 
very nature of combustion; and the 
fact that living bodies are not easily 
combustible, is a fact which must 
remain as long as living bodies are 
what they are. To render the body 
easily combustible, we must remove 
the obstacle; but that obstacle is 
an integral constituent of the body: 
without water the tissues are not 
capable of forming part of a living 
organism, and with water they can- 
not be made easily combustible. 

And this leads us to the second 
hypothesis by which certain modifi- 
cations of the body under diseased 
conditions, are supposed to render 
it preternatarally combustible. If 
these conditions removed the water, 
life would cease; if they did not 
remove the water, the body would 
not be inflammable. There is no 
escaping this dilemma, We need 
not pause to repeat Liebig’s deci- 
sive refutation of the various sup- 
positions respecting the gases said 
to be generated in the body and 
diffused throughout the tissues. 
Only crass physiological ignorance 
could in our day rely on sach hypo- 
theses. For if we suppose the 
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gases abundant and conveniently 
distributed, as these hypotheses de- 
mand, the body is not thereby rep- 
dered more combustible. Distend 
the cellular tissue with the most in- 
flammable of gases — phosphuretted 
hydrogen — and the gas will flame, 
but not the tissue. 

Some writers avoid the danger of 
assigning a particular cause, and rely 
on general vague assertions. A 
clamorous appeal is made to Igno- 
rance : “ How little we know! how 
many phenomena baffle explana- 
tion! chemistry and pathology are 
as yet in their infancy!” There is 
nothing like the respect of ignorant 
men for ignorance. Credulity is 
always rampant when it can 
on such a pedestal. Wholly unae- 
quainted with the chemical and 
physiological processes of vital or- 
ganisms, men have the most perfeet 
reliance on any wild supposition 
they may invent or hear. “ May 
there not be certain conditions pro- 
duced by disease which would set at 
defiance all that chemistry teaches, 
or produce a state of preternatural 
combustibility ?” In asking this 
question, men imagine they display 
philosophic caution. It is igno- 
rance of philosophic method which 
they display. Their pretended can- 
tion is founded on the wildest fic- 
tions. Had the jfuct of spontaneous 
combustion been proved, there would 
be some warrant for supposing it 
due to morbid conditions. But it 
is an outrage on logic to assume the 
possibility of a cause as a proof of 
its existence. A body is found 
burned, the cause of the burning 
is not apparent. Men choose to 
explain this by assuming that the 
body spontaneously ignited. When 
others deny that there is any evi- 
dence for sach an assumption, a re- 
ference is made to historical testi- 
mony. On inspection, this testimony 
turns out to be not by any means 
testimony to the fact of spontaneous 
combustion, but only to the fact that 


bodies have been found burned 
under unexplained circumstances. 
Science, therefore, disregards this 


testimony, and asserts that the pré- 
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tended explanation is inadmissible, 
because it involves contradiction to 
the most positive laws of nature, 
Whereupon the advocates wish to 
be cautious, and ask, May it not 
be possible, under peculiar condi- 
tions? and with ‘similar caution, 
they conclude that because the re- 
sult is posseble we are to believe it 
actual, 

To sum up in a sentence the re- 
sult of the preceding paragraphs, 
we may say that Spontaneous Com- 
bustion in the livivg organism is a 
fiction adopted to explain circum- 
stances which do not carry their 
explanation with them. As a fic- 
tion it is discredited by its open 
contradiction to all known truths. 
It is impossible ; and if it could be 
shown to be possible, nay, eminently 
probable, there would still be no 
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evidence which could make us bé- 
lieve that it had ever actually taken 
place. Between a possible or pro- 
bable event, and an event which 
has passed from probability to fact, 
the gulf is wide. The supposition 
that Spontaneous Combustion did 
occur because it might have occurred, 
becomes all the more preposterous 
when we learn that the only reason 
for supposing that it might have 
occurred, is @ desire to prove that 
it did occur. Neither Logic, on the 
one hand, testing the evidence, nor 
Science, on the other band, testing 
the inferences, gives the slightest 
countenance to Spontaneous Com- 
bustion; and the continuance of its 
advocacy in dictionaries, cyclope- 
dias, and works on medical juris. 
prudence, is a disgrace to the science 
of our day.* 





*It is maintained, though with some qualification, in one of the Jatest works of 
medical jurisprudence which have fallen in our way—viz. the 6th edition of Briand 
& Chauvé's Médicine Légale, 1858. But in Taylot’s Medical Jurisprudence it ia de- 


cisively condemned. 





























ITALY : 


Ir is a touching custom among 
the Florentines to go every year, on 
the 2d of November, to visit the 
graves of their friends. A French- 
man, brimfel of genias and entha- 
siasm, went to the Church of Santa 
Croce on that sacred aniversary in 
1859 to bend before the tombs of 
the Italians whom he had known 
longest and loved the best. ‘hese 
were Dante, Michael Angelo, Machi- 
avel, und Galileo. ‘They all lay in 
that great Pantheon; and M. Mare 
Monnier, from Paris, paid his devo- 
tions to the illustrious men of a 
mightier time. Unluackily a gen- 
tleman, whose coantry he coneeuls, 
but who was evidently a bagiman 
from the Strand, oa his travels, 
walked with a party of ladies 
through the solema aisle. He was 
frightfa'ly severe on the architec- 
ture. of the building ; he despised 
the taste of the monuments; he 
became immensely jocular on the 
Latin epitaph oo Alfieri, and was 
positively irresistible in his assault on 
Popery and the Divina ‘Commedia 
and Italy itself. He concluded his 
oration to the crioolines whv accom- 
pavied him, by exclaiming, whether 
us uo Original remark or a quotation 
from Guisti and Lamartioe, “ This 
is the land of the dead.” It is on 
this hint M. Mounier speaks. This 
Opinion, he says, is not limited to 
persons like his facetious friend ; 
he had often heard it before. Wits, 
novelists, essayists, had dinned it 
into hiv ears during dinners at the 
Trois Fréres and walks oa the Boule- 
vards. Every wretched: little scrib- 
bler of a feuilleton had had his gird 
at the decayed condition of the land 
which had done nothing fur fvur 
hundred years; which had produced 
nothiog in art like Gerard and Le 
Brun ; nothing io fiction like Alex- 
-audre Damas; nothing in poetry 
like Victor Hago ; no scholars, his- 
torians, philosophers ; aod had, in 
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fact, nothing to show in the way of 
inteilect or wisdom except a roll of 
names which the dust of centuries 
had made illegible. Bat our ac- 
thor had devoted himself to Italian 
literature for many years. Some- 
thing told him all these depreciating 
remarks were very harsh, and a 
proof of fully and ignorance ; and he 
resolved to make a start for Italy, 
not for the purpose of doing Rome 
and Naples, visitiog the COvuliseum 
by moonlight, und describing an 
eruption of Vesuvius, but of making 
himself acqnaioted with the mea of 
the preseut day, judging for himself 
of the capabilities of the nation by 
observing its greatest iatellects ; anid! 
instead of a sentimental journey, or 
a tour in search of the pictaresqae, 
devoting himself to fied out whether 
in that land where it has so oftea 
been said that all save the spirit of 
man is divine, there was not left 
some spark of that apparently ex- 
tinguished glory which might again 
be stimulated into a flame. A bold 
and almost hopeless undertaking ; 
for the Italians themselves had beeu 
nearly persuaded to believe that 
they were iodeed the fallen and 
miserable race they were so univer- 
sully supposed to be; and had 
mournfully made the confession, 
that on lovking round from Dan to 
Beersheba, all was barren, They 
could sing, they said, aod they 
could comp se delightfal music; but 
it is nut with songs or operas that 
the face of the world is changed. 
A nation is not made of artists, bat 
of men. “ We bave the names of 
things, bat no realities. We have 
monks and ecclesiastics, bat no 
priests. We have patricians, bat 
no nudles. We have plebeians, bat 
no people.” This epigram of self- 
accusation was uttered by Ugo Fus- 
colo forty years ago, and seemed 
adapted to perpetuate the state of 
things which called it forth hy 





* L’ Italie; est elie la Terre des Moris? Hachette, Paris. 1360, 
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giving up the struggle as lost. 
But great things bad happened 
since then. A new generation had 
arisen, who derived a hope of better 
days from the very wer and 
energy with which Foscolo professed 
his hopelessness. Efforts had béen 
made — orators had arisen — heroes 
bad appeared — poets had burst into 
song, and historians had unrolled 
the past with no misgivings as to 
the future. Those forty years had 
been filled with life enough to have 
animated all the centuries of stag- 
nation. And even if the efforts 
should fail, the orators be silenced, 
the poets enchained, tbe _histori- 
ans bunished, the fact of their exist- 
ence cannot be denied. The long 
reign of lifelessness and apathy is 
broken. Italy may be the land of 
prisons and tortures, of poverty and 
oppression, but she can no longer be 
called the Land of the Dead. 

Armed in this way against the 
olitical reverses which may yet be 
in store for Italy, M. Monnier estab- 
lishes his position of the unimpaired 
intellectual activity of the Italians 
by interesting biographies of recent 
or existing celebrities, with notices 
of their works and etyles. One 
observation he makes at starting, 
which “requires @ little explanation. 
Dividing the whole literature of 
late years into Catholic and Pro- 
testant, he defines those terms so 
as to exclude the theological idea 
generally conveyed by them, and 
claims both divisions as liberal. No 
author, he says, whether Catholic 
and defending the Pope, or Protes- 
tant and opposing his authority, 
has departed for a moment from 
the hope of progress and freedom. 
The former adhered to the’ Romantic 
school. They restored the Middle 
Ages with their Catholicism of 
Gothic stateliness and dignified re- 
signation. Living at Milan, under 
the oppression of the stranger, and 
caring for nothing but to deliver 
themselves from it at any price, 
they were like patients at the last 
gasp, who throw themselves into 
the hands of the homceopathist, 
and hoped to. be cured of the 
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Austrians by Rome — Similia simi- 
libus.. The others felt the manlier 
inspiration of Avtiquity; they were 
classicists. They lived at Florence . 
under a relaxed and easy despotism, 
which left them at liberty to nourish 
either their hopes or fears. As long 
as they were quiet subjects, they 
might be as classical as they pleased, 
Thus there were two well-detined lite- 
raty movements, that of Milan before 
1820, and that of Florence before and 
after 1830. 

A rapid sketch of Manzoni gives 
us the characteristics of the Milan 
school. Poetic Catholicism and 
political apathy are not apparently 
dangerous qualities to the most 
suspicious of governments ; yet we 
find that Austria had the facalty of 
discovering hostile allusions in the 
most innocent or the most erudite 
of books. Nor was punishment 
proportioned to the inherent light- 
ness of the offence. An author who 
wrote a bymn to Brutus was treated 
as a possible assassin of the, em: 
peror ; and all the caution, and all 
the impracticability of the wise 
men of Milan, could not soothe the 
terrors of the police Born in 1784, 
Manzoni united the judicial calm- 
ness of his grandfather, the Mar- ' 
quis Beccaria, the author of the 
Treatise on Crimes and Punish- 
ments, to a poetical temperament, 
which drove him into verse from 
his earliest years. At twenty-two 
he attracted the notice of Ugo 
Foscolo, who foretold his future 
fame, for he saw in the youthful 
poet the dash of an original talent, 
and the fire of a patriotic fancy. 
The dash, however, restricted itself 
to rhymes and similes ; the patriot- 
ism was limited to lamentations 
over the good old times, and glori- 
fications of the boisterous freedom 
of the Republics and smaller Stater. 
At this time his religious beliefs 
were in absurd opposition to his 
historic retrospections, for he was 
a sceptic after the manner of Vol- 
taire, if not an atheist in full flower. 
He married the daughter of a banker 
at Geneva, and suddenly the sour 
Calvinism of his bride produced its 
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pataral effects by driving him for 
shelter against the logical concla- 
sions of that remorseless theology 
into the arms of the Catholic 
Church, where logic is considered 
a sin, and the prostration of the 
understanding the highest sacrifice 
of the faith. Mapzoni gratified his 
taste for medieval orthodoxy, re- 
taining only the right of judgment 
in poetry and the arts; and Pope 
and Cardinals were enraptured with 
the conversion of so powerful an 
ally. His faith and works were 
now in exquisite keeping. He shut 
his eyes to the century he lived in, 
und saw the statelier days of the 
triampbant Church, when her light- 
est word made kings tremble on 
their thrones, and ambitious pon- 
tiffs commanded emperors to hold 
the stirrup of their mules; yet he 
could not exclude the new thoughts 
which grew almost unconsciously 
round the ideal Church he pictured 
to himself; and in his celebrat- 
ed novel, Zhe Affianced (Promessi 
Sposi), he drew so charming a re- 
presentation of the priesthood as 
it ought to be, that thousands re- 
tained their fidelity to St. Peter, ia 
reliance on the. truth of ‘bis descrip- 
tions. The religious fervour of his 
writings affected many of the great- 
est minds of his country. The his- 
torian, Carlo Troya, was so carried 
away that he avowed himself, in 
spite of documents and proofs, the 
champion of the Qburch. Better 
to lie in so holy a cause than to 
speak trath which might endanger 
the perfect ideal his friend had 
formed. The philosophic Rosmini 
was a disciple fof equal ardour. 
Silvio Pellico soon. joiued the band 
—more simply literary, more pro- 
foundly Catholic, than his — illus- 
trious chief. Men of another epoch 
both, they were fulsely placed. “They 
knew nothing of the terrifying 
espionage of Austria, and the up- 
rising of a whole nation ty new 
desires and objects. They had 
neither desire nor object except to 
be guileless men and faithful ser- 
vants of their Oburch. Nv _poli- 
ticians, they were but writers, 
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thinkers, dreamers, believers in 
the past and utterly regardless of 
the future. Milan accordingly saw, 
for the first time, under their guid- 
ance, a review strictly devoted . to 
literature and criticism, in which 
Rome, Vienn@ Paris, and Lantos 
were aphical expressions, a 
tie a fom It ro called the 
Conciliator, and was so romantic 
that it was certain to be Papist; 
so erudite, not to say pedantic, that 
it was certain to be safe; and half 
the authors of the north were elected 
on its staff, glad to escape from the 
troubles and forebodings of their 
actual existence to a region of 
speculation and repose. Bat with 
a censorship like the Austrian, no- 
thing could be safe. There was 
another review at Milan called the 
Italian Library ; and as it was pro- 
tected and inspired by the Govern- 
ment, the assaults on its classical 
canons became insults to the throne. 
Shakespeare and Goethe were cast 
by the Conciliator in the teeth of 
those official believers in the eternal 
unities and the perfection of Racine. 
But Shakespeare and Goethe were 
considered enemies of all well-regu- 
lated state authority, as well as 
of Aristotle and Bvilean. Bitter 
was the fight, vast the amount of 
learning, paogent the wit of the 
young Italiaus who were tired of 
Alexandrines and invocations to 
the Muses. The new Guelfs had 
energy on their side, and hopes, 
aod even memories, and Italy 
ut their back. . But above them 
aod against them was Austria. The 
end of that sad story, says M. Mon- 
pier, is soon told. The Concil- 
iator was suppressed; Porro, Ber- 
chet, and others put to flight; Ro- 
magnosi arrested; Silvio Pellico, 
Maroncelli, Gonfalonieri, Pallavi- 
ciao, condemned to prisons worse 
than the gulleys, to the Leads of 
Venice, and the dungeons of Spiel- 
barg. Manzoni himself was passed 
over, perhaps in consideration of 
his helplessness and his fame. 

The delightful little volume writ- 
ten by Pellico ian his cell (Ay Jm- 
prisonment) shows the character of 
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the man, and the froits by which 
the tree of his Catholic faith were 
known. Uncomplaining, unembit- 
tered, resigued to all that Heaven 
had decreed, he brought more shame 
on the useless cruelty of his perse- 
eutors, than if he hie sounded his 
wrongs with the divine rege of 
Dante; and when he was at last 
released, life had lost the few illu- 
sions it had ever possessed. He 
sank willingly into obscurity — he 
became as Catholic in politics as in 
religion, and abdicated his rights as 
a citizen, as be had abdicated his 
reason as a Christian. He carried 
his Spielburg with him, and never 
Jooked through its grated windows 
into the sunny world beyond. 

Milan, therefore, was not the na- 
tural headquarters of an opposition. 
For that we must turn to Florence 
the Beautiful, where the air was 
purer, and German gutturals were 
unheard. It seemed as if a bluer 
sky and more musical language 
awakened a more national spirit, 
and Italy had its fullest life on 
the banks of the Arno. 

But is curious to observe how 
far this extraordinary fulness of live 
extended. It was only thought life 
at all in comparison with the sepul- 
ebral dulness imposed on the other 
portions of the Peninsula, by the 
arms of the despotic powers in 1821. 
In spite of a noble protest from Cas- 
tlereagh—whom, howeyer, it pleased 
our pseudo-patriots at home to con- 
sider an enemy of liberty in the 
abstract, and of our own freedom 
in particular—the legitimate juailers 
of Vienna and Naples, and the little 
coroneted turnkeys of Modena and 
the other duchies, introduced the 
silent system in all their states, and 
from Turin to Sicily the rack and 
gibbet were the administrators of 
justice and evidences of a pater- 
nal goverpment. A small oasis ap- 

red in the midst of this inrel- 

etual Sahara; and the Grand-Duke 
of Tuscany was too idle, too good- 
natured, or too contemptuous of his 
subject, to interfere with their pur- 
suits. He thought words. were only 


words, whether they were uttered 
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by a courtier in a drawing-room in 
the shape of compliments and epi- 
grams, or by a great poet in the 
form of satire, oce, or drama; and 
accordingly, within a stone-throw 
of the Pitti palace, there arose a 
school of poets, historians, politi- 
cians, and philosophers such as Italy 
had never seen in one spot before. 
Among these, community of suffer- 
ing effaced the peltry provincial 
animosities by which they had been 
divided, and taught them that they 
were enslaved only because they 
were uncombined. Milan, we saw, 
had so long been trampled on, that, 
even in ils aspirations for freedom, 
it rather desired a change of masters 
than the management of its own 
affairs. It fled from the sword of 
Cex-ar, to crouch under the crosier 
of St. Peter. But Florence through 
all its history had been avowedly 
hostile to the temporal power. In 
spite of its pride in the tiara of the 
De Medicis, it never deserted its tra- 
ditions ; and after all the oppressions 
it had gone through, and the terrible 
penalties exacted by both priest and 
emperor, who seemed always ready 
to uvite against a population who 
asserted an opinion of its own, 10 
whichever of the candidates it 
might be favourable, it argued and 
reasoned and poetised in a quiet 
thongh very determined manver, 
and was looked on either as a focus 
of sedition or a watch-tower of bope, 
according to the point from which 
it was viewed. A very interesting 
account is given of the gathering of 
the proscribed to this haven of rest. 
They hurried hither from the ten- 
der mercies of the King of Naples, 
who murdered or imprisoned the 
men who had served him best; from 
Sardinia, where the Crown Prince 
(afterwards Charles Albert) had 
been forced to expiate his compli- 
city with the Carbonari by a cam- 
paign against the Liberals of Spain, 
—from the duchy of Modena, where 
a bloodthirsty dukeling took Nero 
for bis model in the infamy of bis 
morals, as well as the cruelty of his 
heart; in short, it seemed a parlia- 
ment of ‘the best intellects and most 
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injared citizens of all Italy, to which 
every district sent its representa- 
tives. And the St. Stephen’s in 
which they met was the saloon of 
a publisher, printer, and editor, who 
was not even an Italian by birth, 
but made up for his Genevese ori- 
gin by being more Italian than any 
of the others. 

This Jean Pierre Vieusseux had 
converted the Palace Buondelmonte 
into an enormous literary workshop. 
The ground-floor held his _printing- 
presses; the next was a library of 
great extent, with magazines, re- 
views, and newspapers from all 
Europe spread upon the tables, to 
which the entrance was free to 
every tman io Florence. The np- 
per stories were devoted to cor- 
rectors of the press, secretaries, sub- 
editors, clerks, and accountants, and 
all the staff of an extensive publish- 
ing business, The Antologia, a 
review similar and prior to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, bad a pros- 
perous career, and first initigted the 
youth of Italy in the glories of 
periodical discussions; bat was sup- 
pressed in its thirteenth year, at the 
request of the Czar of Russia, who 
thought he was insulted in one of 
its numbers. Vieusseux took re- 
fage in a monthly publication, called 
the Tutor’s Guide, where points of 
grammar and education were the 
only subjects of debate; and con- 
sidered himself equally safe when 
he started his next venture, under 
the name of Archivio Storico, or a 
collection of unpublished documents 
connected with the past. “ But 
Italy,” says M. Monnier, “in order 
to hope, bas only to remember. Her 
traditions are more seditious than 
her Utopias. To drag these monu- 
ments, therefore, from oblivion, is 
to work for the future. If it were 
possible to bring out only one 
quarter of the manuscripts on re- 
form, Italy would be Protestant 
within a century, The French 
blame the Italians for devoting 
themselves too much to history; but 
in this they know not what they 
say. It is the reproach of parvenns, 
und has no beariog on a country 
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which can look back on_ thirty 
centuries of nobility.” 

It is pleasant to know that Jean 
Pierre Vieusseux carries on his 
literary toils at the present moment, 
and lives in the well-earned rever- 
ence of the wise and celebrated, 
whom his services first brought into 
fame. To some of them, indeed, 
his acquaintance was more useful 
still; for it revealed to them the ex- 
istence of powers of which they had 
hitherto been unconscious, Among 
the exiles from Naples, fur instance, 
wus a brave old soldier who had 
served under Marat, and had made 
himself celebrated as an engineer. 
Neglected for some years by the 
Government, he was at last banished 
in 1820, when the counter-revolu- 
tion gave free course to the absolu- 
tism of the Court, and found his 
way to the Palace Buondelmonte. 
He had never read anything but 
Tacitus, nor written anything but 
a dull and ill-composed history of 
the fall of Joachim. As all his com- 
panions were celebrated authors, he 
determined to be a celebrated au- 
thor too, and applied himself to the 
pen with an energy which filled a 
volume in a very short time. But 
the language was stiff, the facts un- 
interestingly stated, and the criti- 
cisms of Giordano, Nicolini, and 
Leopardi, were adverse to his hopes. 
Again he went to work, recast his 
narrative, altered his style, and gave 
a strikingly vivid and excellently 
written description of the wrongs 
his country had suffered from the 
Bourbons from 1734 to 1825. He 
is now famous throughout Italy as 
the historian Colletta. Bat Vieus- 
seux, cautious and moderate, dared 
pot publish it himself, it was so 
terrible an exposure and so true; 
and Geneva had the honour of giv- 
ing to the world. The effort was 
perhaps too great. The author died 
before the publication; but not be- 
fore he had raised the alarm even 
of the careless Graud-Duke, He 
was ordered to leave the territory 
immediately, when at the point of 
death, “Give me a delay,” said he 
“of an hour, and I shall depart for 
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an exile where no police will trouble 
me again.” 

We must pass over the catalogue 
of distinguished names, merely cit- 
ing’ that of the Marquis Gino Cap- 
poni, as proof that the highest of 
the aristocracy were the leaders in 
the insurrection against the reign 
of ignorance and submission. This 
brave old Florentine, who is still 
alive, though blind and feeble, re- 
presents one of the noblest families 
in the land. When an ancestor of 
his resisted Charles VIII, who 
tried to impose insulting terms 
upon the city—*‘ Sign,” cried the 
irritated King, ‘‘ or I will sound my 
trumpets.” “If you sound your 
trumpets,” replied Capponi, “ we 
will sound our tocsin bells.” More 
ancient, and at one time more puwer- 
ful than the Medicis, the Capponis 
have always opposed the preten- 
sions of Rome, and will probably 
oppose it as the national capital. 
The Rome of the priests, they will 
say, has always been a mere imita- 
tion of the Rome of the emperors. 
Its pontiffs are dwarfed Czsars— its 
official language, a corrupted Latin 
—its Vatican, a counterteit of the 
Capitol. The true Italian river is 
the Arno, not the Tiber. The true 
Italian city is Florence, not Rome, 
“ Look,” says our author, “at the 
statues lining the gallery of | the 
Town Hall. You will see Argagna, 
Niccola Pisano, Giotto, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Machiavel, Guicciardini, 
Amercio, Vespuccio, Galileo, Ben- 
venuto Cellini,—all Tuscans ;” “ and 
yet,” cries the astonished French- 
man, “the whole country bas not 
the population of Paris! Nay, I 
will venture to say that, take the 
twenty-five Italians who have been 
most distinguished in science, liter- 
ature and the arts, three-fourths of 
them will be found to be Floren- 
tines.” There seems, however, a 
more equal distribution at the pre- 
sent time, for the two men whom 
M. Monnier places at the head of 
modern literature are Niccoliui and 
Leopardi, neither of them born 
within the sound of the Arno, and 
the latter, indeed, owing to bis birth 
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to the Beotian region of the March 
of Ancona. Many of the names in 
these glowing pages are to be taken 
with a certain allowance for the en- 
thusiasm of the -chronicler of their 
works and ways. We may entertain 
a sort of doubt whether his heroes 
are all such faultless monsters ag 
they are described. But with re- 
gard to his picked examples we must 
confess that his estimate is not too 
high. No language possesses greater 
masters, and few biographies are 
more interesting than those of the 
authors of the most powerful dramas 
and most inspiring poems this cen- 
tury has produced. M. Monnier 
dwells at some length both on their 
acts and writings. Niccolini lived 
an obscure life from 1785 till after 
1849. He gained no battles and 
overthrew no states, but he wrote 
such verses as had not frequently 
been heard before, and awoke a 
new life in the audiences of the 
theatre by giving a double sense to 
the most harmless of his expres- 
sions; and eluded the criticism of 
the Censor by leaving the boxes 
and pit to fill up the endings of 
his lines for themselves. Uuder 
the Babylonian robes of Nebuchad- 
nezzar they immediately detected 
Napoleon ; and in the tragedy which 
first established his reputation, he 
brought forward a heroine who ac- 
counted to her affianced lover for the 
fatal and hateful marriage into which 
she was forced during his absence, 
by saying ‘“‘My mother’s last words 
were ‘Be obedient to your father.’ 
I swore it. My father took me one 
day into the room where she had 
died, and reminded me of the oath. 
Then he said, ‘Marry Contarini if 
you would save me from those secret 
dungeons, from——’” At these 
words a cold shudder ran through 
every frame, and _ the spectators 
needed nothing more; they knew 
she would have added the Leads 
and Wells (Piombi e Pozzi), and peo- 
ple shook with ‘horror at the uo- 
spoken names. Gathering  cour- 
age as he went on, he published a 
drama, in 1843, on the life of Arnold 
of Brescia. Guelf and Gibelin were 
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fairly brought face to face, and had 
a bout of several hundred lines on 
each side, for and against the tem- 

ral power of the Popes. Nor did 
7 delegate this great discussion 
to the inferior personages of the 
play, but by one of those coinci- 
dences known only in that wondrous 
world where a prompter’s whistle 
can change a prison into a paradise, 
and unite shipwrecked dukes and 
injured brothers on the shores of 
deserted islands, Adrian 1V. and 
Arnold hold high conference (téte- 
a-tée, aud plead their respective 
causes in speeches of enormous 
length. The critics of the South 
like the display of eloquence and 
passion without the trap-door cur- 
prises and crowded incidents in 
which we consider dramatic perfec- 
tion to consist. They prefer the 
writer to the posture-master or the 
machivist. M. Monnier gives a 
short abstract of the play, and 
translations of some of the dia- 
logue, and it will, perhaps, be in- 
teresting to follow his example, and 
see what was said so long ago on 
the great question which is at pre- 
sent the knot of the Italian difficulty. 
First, we must remind our readers 
that Arnold, a monk of blameless 
aud even ascetic life, protested so 
early as 1140 against the power 
and corruption of the priesthood. 
Arriving at Rome in 1145, he found 
greatér cause than ever for his 
Opposition, in, the venality and 
oppression of the Pontiffs them- 
selves. Reminding the Romans of 
the great days of old, he contrasted 
the show aud infamy of cardinals 
and prelates with the simple dig- 
nity of the Republic, its senate, its 
knights and consuls, The recur- 
rence to those ancient institutions 
he thought more easy, :from the 
slightly altered paganism which 
constituted the religion and wor- 
sbip of Rome. But Adrian IV., the 
only Englishman who ever sat in 
St. Peter's chair, was resolved to 
restore those other periods of Ro- 
man history, when there were dicta- 
tors and proscriptions, and put the 
city under the terrors of an interdict. 
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Irresistible weapon in the twelfth 
century, and successful against the 
reforming monk: Church and State 
combined against him, and Frederic 
Barbarossa, the Emperor, on pro- 
mise of being crowned by the Pope, 
pot the laws of the Empire in 
force, and entered the Eternal City 
at the head of his German legions, 
The schismatic priest was declared 
a rebel, and died a victim to the 
reconciliation between Cwsar and 
the Church, But the following scene 
brings us only to the incidents 
which preceded the catastrophe, 
Arnold is summoned to the sacred 
presepce, and Adrian receives him 
with a burst of pride. 


“ Fall down and kiss my feet! Bend low thy 
front 

That I may plant my heel upon thy neck, 

Speak to me as to God, upon thy knees! 

If I deign speech to one so lost and low, 

"Tis that thou mayest repent ere yet the 
scourge 

Torture thy flesh, and thy white hairs be 
covered 

With ashes, 
dust !” 


Answer me—but from the 


ARNOLD. 


“ The humble God whose image here thou art, 
Washed his disciples’ feet. Thou stretchest 
forth 
Thy feet for kisses, and thy swelling words 
Spring from the pride by which the angels fell. 
Peter, thou hast denied thy Lord! Repent! 
repent !” 
ADRIAN. 


“ Back to thy cloister, monk! and fright no 
more 

Our Rome with idle dreams and names un- 
heard, 

Shaking its ruins with their antique sound, 

Thou hast forsworn the world. Back to thy 
cell! 

Hide there thy humble birth and name ob- 
scure,” 


ARNOLD. 


“Has thy tiara hid thine own descent, 

And paltry arts by which thou gain’dst thy 
place ? 

But truce.to outrage. Art thou Priest or King? 

If King, that title is unknown in Rome, 

If Vicar of our Lord—bethink thee, Priest ! 

The only crown He wore was one of thorns!” 


ADRIAN. 


‘* He gave to me the empire of the world 
That hour I donned the papal robe, God’s 
word 
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Thou woaldst have 
When thou 


Created earth. I rnle it, 

The soul slave of the body. 
speak’st 

Of liberty, thou warrest on the Church 

Which stands ‘tween peoples and their tyrants, 
Arnold, 

Renember this, thy words disperse in air, 

And die amid the solitudes of Rome— 

Mine are the only cries that wake the world.” 


; ARNOLD. 
“Oh, were they ever cries of Liberty? 
The Church between the people and their 
lords? 
*Tis cruel to the #eak, and to the strong 
Grovelling and base, Thou spread’st the papal 
pall 
Over the crimes of king:, and ail i3 night. 
From thy high throne upon the sevea hills, 
Thou canst not see the lowly Golgotha.” 


ADRIAN, 
“Thou liest, Monk! 
our aid, 
Our succor, Rome subdued her conqueror. 
She was her owu sad tomb. The fierce bar- 
barian 
Measured her rains with his sword. 


The oppressed receive 


Whose 
voice 

Mate of tha’ foo a su dject, leading him 

Not to the grave of some heroic king, 

But of a Fisherman, and cried, ‘ Kneel déwa!’ 

Aad the barbarian knelt! Then Rome rose 
up, 

Lifting the cro33 above her crumbling ruins, 

And palpitating with a mightier life, 

She saw a nobler capitol take rise, 

Iinmense, eternal, from the rock of Faith, 

And scorns the narrow bounds of earthly 
kings, 

For Rome is mjstress of tye Infinite !"" 

ARNOLD. 


“Then wherefore join the sword to Peter’s 
staff 

If thy mere voice is irresistible ? 

But Peter drew the sword, in that alone 

The pattern of thy life. From age to age 

One only thought is thine, to make the priest 

A soldier, and to reign. Thou figit’st as king, 

As priest thou cursest; yet art neither priest 

Nor king——” 


A very pretty qnarrel as it stan, 
and illustrative of the cut-anod-dried 
arguments by which the two parties 
maintained their opinions. We 
might favey we heard Milan, by the 
mouth of Manzoni, defending the 
pontifical cause in answer to the 
Florentine accusations of Niccolini. 
The play had a success such as only 
can be obtained by a work from a 
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previous inclination on the part of 
the reading public to find good ig 
everything contained in it. People 
were astonished to see their own 
sentiments so beautifully expressed, 
and wondered the pope was not 
convinced by the eloquence of hig 
accuser. Other dramas foliowed 
and showed no falling off in the 
author’s power, though none reached 
the popularity of this Gibeline ma. 
nifesto. Bat to Niccolini himself 
the success of his work was nearly 
fatal. The whole theory on which 
it was founded was the impossibil- 
ity of combining freedom with the 
Papacy. They were contradictory 
terms, and must destroy each other. 
But when 1848 came with its decla- 
rations of Pio Nono—when all the 
youth of Italy gathered to the call 
of the Holy Father, and he pro- 
mised to lead the democracies of 
Europe against their oppressors 
with only his pure hands held up 
in prayer, Niccolini, now old and 
feeble, wandered about the streets, 
unconscious of all external objects, 
aud muttering to himself, “A hberal 
Pope! a liberal Pope!” His pro- 
phevies, denunciations, reasonings, 
were all knocked on the head, and 
the surprised and incredulous pvuet 
was pointed at as mad. But when 
1849 came, with its reaction and its 
scaffolds, with the Vicar of Christ 
trampling liberty under foot, tie 
people changed their opinion azain, 
and thought Niccolini the only wise 
man among them. Arnold of Bres- 
cia regained its popularity, and Pio 
Nono became Adrian 1V. 

Bat the acted plays of Niccolini 
yielded in power and influence to 
the published works of the other 
great Italian whom our author de 
lights to honor. This was Gia- 
como Leopardi, 

‘* A man so varied that he seeme? to be, 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 


He was as exquisite in his command 
of language as Voltaire, as trenchant 
in his denungiations ag Paul Louis 
Courier, as perfect a Grecian as 
André Chenier, and as wild and 
impassioned a poet as Lord Byron, 
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with more vitality in the fervour, 
either of his love or hatred, than 
the author of Don Juan, more ear- 
pestpess than Voltaire, more classi- 
cal sentiment than Chenier, and 
. more loftiness of invective than the 
pamphleteer of the Restoration. 
Yet none of these illustrations give 
the English reader so true an idea 
of this distinguished man as the 
perusal of his biograpby. Never 
did so many contradictions go to 
the formation of an extraordinary 
character. Of noble birth and wretch- 
edly poor; of soaring ambition and 
miserable health; with a heart 
formed for love, and a person so 
ungraced by nature that it repelled 
the warmest admirers of bis genius; 
a wrapt student, thinking bis chair 
at the open window, and his table 
covered with books, the highest of 
earthly joys, yet driven into a world 
which he feared and was unfit for, 
from a home which was made into- 
lerable by the uncongenial disposi- 
tioos of his family: — this poor, 
generous, humpbacked, blear-eyed 
dreamer of romance, sagacious cri- 
tic, fiery patriot, and hack to a 
bookseller at weekly wages, was the 
Tyrtzus of the land, and more dun- 
gerous to the oppressor than a thou- 
sand swords. ‘The Italian phrase 
is, “ To the Church with Manzoni! 
To the battle with Leopardi!” We 
will not follow our guide in his 
dissertations on the prose and verse, 
the dialogues and philosophies, of 
this sceptical yet reverent- minded 
phenomeuon, of whom it was said, 
with the persistent contradiction of 
all his qualities, that his aberrations 
from orthodoxy reconciled many to 
the faith ; but we will take a glance 
at the more interesting portions of 
his career, in which a friendship, 
unequalled since the days of Pylades 
and Orestes, compensated for his 
bodily sufferings and mental disap- 
pointments. Not altogether un- 
happy is the man who can gain the 
affections of so true and manly a 
eart as that of Antonio Ranieri. 
From the time their acquaintance 
began, Antonio was all the world 
to the penniless noble of Recanati. 
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He tended on him as a nurse, pro- 
tected him as a champion, reve- 
renced him as a divinely-constituted 
miud, warded off all his evemies, 
and closed his eyes in death. Both 
devoted to the cause of freedom, 
which in that country, and, in those 
times, was not the mere holiday 
profession of a generous desire of 
amelioration, but the wilful sacrifice 
of peace and safety to what they 
considered the holiest of daties; 
they exposed themselves, after leav- 
ing the literary Goshen of Vieus- 
reux, to the vengeance of Rome and 
Naples, the two worst tyrannies 
which even Italy has ever seen. At 
Rome the enemy of unbelieving 
priests was excommunicated as a 
renegade; and at Naples the pitiless 
denouncer of abuses was watched 
by the police as a rebel against the 
divine right of the Bourbons. In 
the midst of all, nourishing that 
sickly frame, encouraging that al- 
most despairing intellect, Ranieri 
shared the shame and peril, divided 
his scanty income, sat at his feet as 
a disciple, and finally defended his 
fame when evil tongues spit their 
ineffectual malice over his grave. 
For no sooner had the publication 
of his collected works, to which 
Ranieri devoted himself for several 
years, put the seal upon bis reputa- 
tion, and attracted the admiration 
which would have been a consola- 
tion during his life, than the Jesuits, 
who had anathematised and fear- 
ed him all bis days,, claimed him 
as one of their society, and pub- 
lished accounts of his recantation, 
repentance, and desire to he re 
ceived into their order! This is 
a curiously characteristic display 
of the state of feeling and modes 
of proceeding in the Charch in 
1846. Leopardi, after his life-long 
sufferings, died in MRanieri’s pre- 
sence in 1837. Within three hours 
of his decease he had dictated a 
poemg,confirmatory of all his pre- 
vious Opinions. Yet the censorship 
of the press would allow no con- 
tradiction to the lying narrative of 
the Reverend Father Scarpa, which 
accordingly received the imprima- 
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tur of authority. Nothing, however, 
could resist the internal proofs it 
contained of forgery and invention, 
and Vincenzo Gioberti, whose ac- 
quaintance we shall soon make, 
and who was at that time writing 
his Modern Jesuit, had an easy 
task in demonstrating the unblusti- 
ing falsehood of every line. The 
poet was described as a constant 
visitor of the Church and attendant 
at the confessional, as having been 
educated at a public school, as hav- 
ing been tarned out of doors by his 
father, as having. died of cholera 
in the Hospital of Incurables at 
Castellamare, as having received 
numerous visits from his converter, 
and, last of all, as being of a state- 
ly presence, well made, and with 
brilliant eyes. He was crooked, 
insigniticant - looking and nearly 
blind. He had never seen the 
priest, nor entered the Jesuit 
charch. He died in his friend's 
cottage at Cupedimonte, and lies 
under a marble tomb in the chapel 
of San Vitale, near the grottu of 
Pausilippo. But in spite of all 
this, he is still quoted with pride 
in the eleventh volume of the col- 
lection called Scienza e Fede as 
@ penitent of Father Scarpa and 
a neophyte of Ignatius Loyola! 
“Leopardi a Jesuit!” exclaimed 
bis vindicator, in conclusion; “ you 
may as well tell me that @Napoleon, 
oo bis.return from Elba, performed 
his novitiate at St. André, and 
afterwards took the habit in the 
monastery of Charles Emanuel.” 
The monk of Elba wouid have 
been a fit companion fur the Jesuit 
of Recanati; and as the Charch 
had discovered a new method of 
increasing ber flock by proselyt- 
ising the dead, we do not see why 
she should not have put cowl and 
scapulary on Frederick of Prussia, 
~ and sung triomphant pans over 
the pusthumous conversion of Vol- 
taire. * 
Antonio Ranieri, however.” was 
not merely the weed that gained 
beauty and perfume by living near 
the rose. He had qualities of his 


own which give Lim a right to iu- 
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dependent mention in this gallery 
of Italian worthies. In the years 
he spent in England he studied the 
administration of our hospitals and 
asylums, and perceived in this 
Protestant 
timent of charity and a greater 
tenderness in the management of 
public iostitutions than at home, 
With pitiless hand he exposed the 
abuses of the Annunziata, or 


Foundling Hospital, at Naples, 
He described its __ ill - ventilated 
rooms, its barbarous nurses, its 


venul “sisters,” its faulty adminis- 
tration, an insolent manager, the 
manners of a prison, a charity 
which looked like punishment, and 
an affectation of maternal, care 
which in reuality was infanticide; 
and the book, which appeared as a 
romance under the title of Gineora, 
made a profound sensation. It 
reached even Bomba himself, who 
was not displeased to see the 
public attention attracted to abuses 
with which he had no _ concern, 
One day, at a council, the minister, 
who felt aggrieved by this attack 
on his department, proposed — to 
send the author either to the dun- 
geons of the islands or to the 
public madhouse, “ Yes,” said the 
king, “that he may write another 
novel exposing the dishonesty of 
the governor of Bedlam as he has 
done of the Annunziata.” The 
point of this royal remark is, that 
the offended minister was governor 
of both. Ranieri, therefore, only 
got a gentle intimation, that pro- 
bably change of scene would be 
beneticial to his health. Having 
turned his mind for many years to 
historical subjects, this Howard of 
the Enfants ‘Trouvés started from 
Naples, in company with his fel- 
low - student, Oarlo Troya, to 
search fur old archives wherever 
they might be found; to ran- 
sack the libraries of monasterie-, 
capitals, aud custles, aud thereby 
to decide the great qnestion of the 
day. The day was 1846; the ques* 
tion was, Who and what were the 
Lombards of the year 800? On 
this depended, in the eyes of the 


country a truer sen-. 
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two historians and of almost all the 
educated classes of Italy, the “de- 
cision between Church and State. 
The temporal power of St. Peter, 
or the supremacy of the civil gov- 
ernment, was debated on what 
appears to us the ridiculously pe- 
dantic ground, of whethr or not, 
at the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tary, the Lombards were Italians. 
If they were strangers, even the 
most anti-papal disputants would 
agree that the Pope was justified 
in inviting the assistance of Charle- 
magne and the Franks to expel 
them from the soil. If they had 
assimilated with the original popu- 
Jations and had lost the Lombardo- 
Gothic element, with which they 
had descended on the plains three 
hundred years before, even the 
greatest supporter of the pontiff 
king confessed that an Italian 
priest had no right to suthmon the 
sword of transalpine barbarians to 
oppress and exterminate an Italian 
people. Carlo Troya went into the 
heart of things. He traced the 
Lombards from their native seats, 
followed them on their march to 
the south, established them at 
Pavia and Milav, and saw nothing 
in all their actions, thoughts, or in- 
stitutions, but the types of an alien 
and conquering race. They con- 


‘tinued men of the north, savages 


of the woods, and the oppressors 
of a true indigenous population ; 
and therefore blessed be Leo III, 
who smote them with the Gallic 
sword, and placed the imperial 
crown on the conqueror’s brow ; and 
blessed be Carlo Magno, who created 
the Vicar of Christ a temporal 
prince in reward for his freeing the 
sacred soil from those Tedeschi of 
an earlier date! It shows the per- 
sistence-of the old Roman legality 
and respect for antique rights, that 
two clever men and a deeply-agitated 
people should discuss this antedila- 
vian subject as if it were a disputed 
title to an estate in which they had 
all qn interest. It shows also the 
strength of their preconceived opi- 
vions, that from the same manu- 
scripts and the same printed records 
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Carlo Troya and Antonio Ranieri 
came to directly opposite conclu- 
sions—Carlo, that the Pope was 
the only undeniably Italian poten- 
tate between the mountains and 
the sea, and the fittest centre for 
the rally of all the nationalities 
which hated the foreign yoke; and 
Ranieri, that be was the sole cause 
why the Italians inhabiting Lom- 
bardy in the ninth century did not 
‘consolidate the unity of that glori- 
ous and powerful land—one law, 
one tongue, one standard from the 
Apennines to the Adriatic, from the 
Rhbeetian Alps to the point of Sicily. 
It was a Lombard chief who first 
ave voice to this great thought. 
e cast bis spear as far as it would 
go from the southernmost part of 
Italy, and cried, ‘‘Thus far extends 
the kingdom of Lombardy!” 
Though this debate was not carried 
on in Westminster Hall, nor likely 
to be settled by precedents and 
genealogies, we capnot help seeing 
that the statement of the Guelf or 
Papist is totally unfounded. Less 
than eight generations surely has 
always sufficed to amalgamate the 
soldiers of a conquest with the 
native millions. Lombards were 
speaking Italian, and proud of the 
hereditary glory of Italian kings 
and consuls, in a hundred years 
after their irruption from the north. 
Our excellent Archbishop of Can- 
terbury might as well invite the 
Gauls of the present day to deliver 
England from the Normans, on the 
romise of putting the crown of 
dward the Confessor on their 
leader's peas. provided he was pre- 
sented if full sovereignty with the 
county of Kent. ‘Troya’s history 
was @ laborious and exhausting ex- 
position of all the monastic and 
pontifical anvals which the zeal of 
Guelfic forgers and panegyrists had 
produced. Ranieri was equally 
minute in exbuming all the argu- 
ments and statements amassed by 
patriots and lawyers against the 
aggressions of the priesthood, and 
plodding studevts toiled through 
the contradictory evidences in those 
interminable tomes with nerves 
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tingling and hearts on fire. Yet 
Troya was not a mere Dryasdust. 
He perceived an inner life in those 
dead. parchments; and when the 
question raised itself out of the 
domain of books and documents, 
the champion of the Papacy, the 
enemy of the Lombard, the believer 
in the resurrection of Italy with a 
crowned priest at its bead, felt after 
all that he was a man and an Italian, 
and died a convert to the national 
cause, and opposed to the temporal 
power! The silence imposed on 
the Catholic historian by death, was 
enforced on his Liberal rival by 
imprisonment and despair. After 
tasting the miseries of incarceration 
for his Erastian dissertations, he 
dived no more into the intricacy 
of Roman rights or Lombard con- 
quests. He sighed for safe repose, 
and resumed his practice at the bar. 
He gaived fees, but no glory, and 
so devoted himself to briefs and 
consultations that his name as a 
political leader died away. Men 
struggled as hard to gain obscurity 
ia the reign of Ferdinand as in 
other lands to gain fame. He left 
the joy of battle and the energies of 
endurance to men of firmer mould, 
and we are next introdaced to a 
family where the crown of martyr- 
dom seems as hereditary as_ its 
name—the Poerios of Naples. 

The life and sufferings of Count 
Carlo are eufficiently known through 
the revelation of his prison experi- 
ences given by Mr. Gladstone. But 
his father’s fate is less celebrated, 
though it displays an equal amount 
of cruelty in the rulers, ang heroism 
iu the victim. In 1799, ‘Bfter the 
massacres which jnaugurated the 
reaction in favour of the king, some 
of the more moderate Liberals were 
condemned to a prison, which made 
the royal clemency a severer punish- 
meot than the scaffuld. There is a 


lofty cone on a small island on the 
west of Sicily called Fuavignana, 
and on the summit. of the cone is 
built a fortress. From the top of 
the fortress a stair leads down, step 
by step in the well-like excavation, 
till i: reaches a cavern below the 
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bottom of ‘the sea, and here wag 


sent Giuseppe Poerio, the most 
eloqnent of the Neapolitans. There 
seems a strength of vitality in the 
political prisoners of the south, 
which must be extremely puzzling 
to our Sanitary Commissioners, 
Ventilation, cleanljivess, light, ex- 
ercise, food, and warmth, uppear to 
be matters of perfect indifference 
to the occupants of those dismal 
cells; and the addition of irons 
round the legs and neck, sleepless 
nights and solitary days, have no 
perceptible effect on their longevity 
or even their health. In that land 
of sudden changes and frequent 
revolutions, the prisoner has © al- 
ways hope to-console him. The 
sentence of perpetual carcere duro 
is like a long lease, which breaks at 
five or twelve years; and accord- 
ingly, Giuseppe was released when 
the French obtained the mastery. 
He was Attorney-General under 
Murat, and an exile under the Re- 
storation in 1815. Io 1820 he was 
again in power, aS most moderate 
of the Constitutional party, and in 
1821 he was sent out of Italy alto- 
gether, for the Emperor of Austria 
undertook the dignified office of 
being jailer to the Neapolitans at 
Gratz. Yet Austria is far from the 
cruelest of despots, and only waited 
a decent time to open her prison 
door ; and in 1822 Giuseppe and his 
family found their way to Florence. 
Vieusseux was ready with open 
heart and hand—the congregated” 
exiles from all the states strength- 
ened their Liberal convictions un- 
der the teachings of adversity; and 
the suns of Poerio, Alexander and 
Charles, prepared themselves, in the 
midst of that learned and earnest 
society, for whatever future might 
be in store. The eldest was of a 
high poetic and romantic tempera- 
ment, which carried him into the 
Guelfic school of hopes and  fuith, 
and he became a Catholic of the 
sect of Manzoni and Givberti. A 
patriot-pontiff was the vision of bis 
life, and when it took shape and 
became ‘a reality in 1848, he re- 
solved to die, if needfal, at the 
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feet of Pius IX., and joined his 
countryman Gabriel Pepe #8 simple 
volunteer. Constant to the last, be 
aided, in the gallant defence of 
Venice, and was slain in the fight 
at Mestre. The women of Venice 
raised a modest tomb to his me- 
mory, and his mother wrote to 
bis commander in 1850 that she 
thought it a blessing that Alex- 
ander bad been spared the sight 
of the renewed Cegradation of his 
country. Happier in this, she 
thought than his younger brother 
Charles, who lived to feel the ven- 
geance of the king he bad served, 
and wasted nine years of his life 
in fetters and darkness. 

From whatever qnarter our au- 
thor commences his researches, in 
that great old library at Florence 
they are sure to end. From Milan, 
Rume, Nuples, and even from the 
Tyrol, men, despairing of their 
country, hurried to the only spot 
in Italy where speech was mode- 
rately free. An occasional out- 
break on the part of the Grand- 
Duke against the Jesuits (whom he 
expelled), with a counter-blow at the 
sume time against the Protestants, 
such as the Madiai (whom be im- 
prisoned), was: the only symptom of 
vigour with reference to religion; 
avd the expulsion of a satirist or 
curicaturist, at the request of Rome 
or Vienna, the only interference 
with politics or philosophy. And 
this pleasant reign of King Log was 
continued (though with a difference) 
alter the revolution of 1848. After 
his return from Guéta there was a 
taint of Naples in his heart. He 
shut his eyes, indeed, to the arrival 
of fugitives from the neighbouring 
states, but gave no word of recall to 
the banisbed natives of his own. To 
save himself and his people from 
ibe horrors of a public execution, 
he pardoned the notorious murderer 
Fabrino, but kept in pitiless exile 
the two most celebrated of bis suh- 
jects, Montavelli and Geerrazzi. Of 
these Montuanelli is pronounced of 
a higher range in the poetic and 
ideal. A man of too much imagi- 
nation to be practically wiee, he yet 
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had an enormous influence in ele- 
vating. and inspiring his country- 
men. He was no less useful to them 
in making their better qualities 
known in the Junds of his exile, and 
doing away with the strongly-es- 
tablished belief among the French, 
no less than the English, that their 
patioval life was vanished — that 
the educated Italians, like the Atbe- 
pian sophists under the Empire, 
had peaceably accepted their, posi- 
tion of dependence on a superior 
race, and were the victims as much 
of their own over-civilisation as of 
their foreign masters, A Pindaric 
loftiness ran through bis writings 
and his life, and when he joined 
the ranks against the Austrians so 
lately as in 1859, it was felt that 
thé soldier was the natural com- 
plement of the lyrist, and that be 
was only translating his poems into 
action. 

But Guerrazzi is of a more com- 
i character, and is sketched by 

. Monnier at greater length. If 
Montanelli is a combination of the 
lyre and sword, Guerrazzi is an em- 
bodiment of earthquake and vol- 
cano. A torrent, a tornado, a con- 
flagration, seem the fittest emblems 
of a man of such furious impulse 
and resistless sway. He throws off 
a novel like the Siege of Flurence 
(L’Assiedo di Firenze), whicb stirs 
the heart of all Italy as the sound 
of a trumpet,—evidently in a fit of 
rage which threatens apoplexy and 
sudden death. The same Pythian 
inspiration reigns in his tragedies 
and poems. He shouts his execra- 
tions on his enemies Jike Ajax in 
his madgess, and shakes his fist in 
their faces with the contortions of 
a Berserker foaming for blood. He 
says himself that he writes a book 
only because he cannot deliver a 
battle; and the book is like a 
death-struggle hand to band. No 
cold, faint-hearted doubtings teuxe 
bim. He has no thought but how 
to kill two at a blow. To prodace 
his effects he does not care for the 
artistic excellence of his work. He 
knows very well that a blow whiie 
the iron is hot is worth ali the after- 
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polishing in the world. “ No doubt,” 
he says, ‘‘ the writings elaborated by 
the hand of art endure longer than 
those created by the force of puxs- 
sion. Passion, like Jupiter with 
Semele, reduces the object of its 
mad desires to ashes. Art proceeds 
with the masterly science of the 
sculptor, and its bas reliefs, minute- 
ly finished, defy the touch of time. 
The production of the one lives a 
life of fever; the work of the other 
may last —a thing of beauty, sur- 
viving monumental stone. It is 
thus that the money of Etruria and 
Rome, after ceasing to be current 
coin, became medals.” In another 
passage he says, “that a person 
bas no right to prefer the form to 
the substance, except in countries 
where assured freedom gives time 
avd opportunity for perfection. 
With us it would be feebleness 
and apathy. To write slowly and 
coldJy in our time and country, for 
the express purpose of achieving a 
masterpiece, would be almost an 
impiety. I write to spread my 
ideas. If I gain my object, let the 
work be destroyed like the batter- 
ies of a siege when the city has 
surrendered. What care I if my 
writing passes away like a storm, 
provided that in its progress it has 
overthrown the wicked, terrified the 
timid, and purified the air ?” 

The usual education of a literary 
man in Italy—four or five years of 
college, and six or seven of prison ; 
occasional gleams of repose, and 
long periods of exile—has been the 
fortune of Guerrazzi as of the rest. 
He has been Demagogue of Leg- 
horn, Constitutional Minister of 
Tuscany, Dictator of Florence, and 
what fate may be in store for so 
fiery and impracticable a poet and 
politician, is hard to say. His 
biographer is wise enough to give 
no guess at what the end may be. 
It is impossible to foretell the 
course of a meteor, though it be as 
brilliant ,and large as a comet— 
and so we are led on to Gioberti, 
almost as helmless an. argosy as 
Guerrazzi, but of far more solid 
material and superior weight of 
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metal. Gioberti’s great book is the 
Primato, or Primacy, in which he 
asserts the doctrine —at one time, 
we have seen, accepted by all the 
Catholics--vf the freedom of Italy 
under the supreme presidency of 


the Pope. It was accepted as the 
answer of the orthodox to the 
Arnold of Brescia of Niccolini, 


published in the same year (1843). 
This was a date made memorable in 
Italy by three events, which are 
only now arriving at their final re 
sults; these two publications, and 
the insurrection of the Romagna 
avowedly against the temporal power, 
The revolt was easily put down, but 
the Essay and the Play fought a 
more protected combat, and held 


victory undecided almost to the 
present day. Fortunately for the 
papal supporters, a work once 
published remains unchanged; its 
words continue unmodified; its 
arguments unweakened, and _ its 
opinions beyond the influence of 


apy external cause. The author 
may diverge into strange paths, or 
even pass over to the hostile camp, 
bat he cannot carry his reasoning 
with him. The armoury remains, 
though the collector of the weapons 
has turned a Quaker; and the 
Primato is still a book of authority, 
though the time came when the 
author saw its fallacies, and pro- 
claimed the impossibility of re- 
dacing its principles to practice. 
Almost as impetuous as Guerrazzi, 
he equalled that great master of 
objurgation in the Billingsgate of 
his assaults on his opponents. 
Before he discovered the true char- 
acter of the notorious Mazzini, that 
Brutus by deputy and Gracchus at 
safe distance from the forum, he 
wrote poems in his honour as an 
apostle of the faith of freedom. 
But when he saw the real quali- 
ties of the cold-hearted apostle of 
assassination after the massacre of 
the Bandieras, he denounced him 
in terms which would have glad- 
dened the heart of old Cobbett in 
his most plain-spoken moods. “The 
world ought to know,” he said, 
“‘that Joseph Mazzini is the great- 
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est enemy of Italy, greater than 
Austria herself, who without him 
would be defeated, but with his 
aid will be victorious. He is not 
less a coward than a fool. It would 
be well for so vulgar a demagogue 
that his memory should perish 
along with him. But the evil he 
has done assures him the mournful 
privilege of renown, and his name 
will be abborred by our children’s 
children.” Purifying himself from 
the contact of these base traffickers 
in apparent gpatriotism, he fell foul 
of the other enemies of his country, 
and among them he assigns the place 
of honour to the French. “I have 
more fear of the French.as friends, 


than of the Germans as enemies, - 


To be a man of genius in France 
one must be greedy, vile, insolent, 
boastful, false, and above all, an 
egoist.”. And yet the worthy and 
universally elected head and repre- 
sentative of this delectable race was 
the last of the undoubting believers 
in the wisdom of the Primato. 
Here is the substance of that work 
in a few lines :— 

“The Italians have been, are, 
and will be the first people in the 
world. They have had the superi- 
ority, both moral and political, of all 
other nations. They have retained 
the moral mp by preserving 
the Papacy, and by the Papacy their 
political superiority must now be 
restored. If Italy is the first of 
nations, it is because she has placed 
on an Italian throne the chief of Ca- 
tholicism. Arnold of Brescia and 
his followers; up to the last century, 
have been wrong. The Papacy did 
not dissolve the political unity 
which was the work of the Barba- 
rians, except in order to re-establish 
it morally. The Pontifical Dicta- 
torship, especially from Gregory 
VII. to the Lombard League, had 
no other object but the produe- 
tion of Italian nationality—a con- 
federation of princes and peoples 
under the standard of the faith, in 
the hands of a venerable elective 
prince, without arms, and only 
powerful through his age, his wis- 
dom, and his piety. Nations, like 
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men, have their infancy and matur- 
ity. Their infancy has need of a 
guardianship to educate and pro- 
tect them. That guardianship. be- 
longs to the priesthood. The Bar- 
barians destroyed the Empire; the 
Church in her turn must destroy 
Barbarism, for. it is she who suc- 
ceeded to the heritage of the Empire. 
The priesthood, therefore. has a 
political part to fill. But that poli- 
tical part must adapt itself to the 
times. A period arrives when the 
nations emerge from infancy and 
enter man’s estate, with all _ its 
civil rights. This happens, for ex- 
ample, when some great innovating 
genius appears outside of the priest- 
hood, such as Dante. Then the 
priest diséngages himself from the 
world, and accepts from his former 
ils the lessons which in their 
childhood they received, from him. 
Ceasing to be Dictator, he becomes 
an arbiter between princes and 
peoples— arranges their differences, 
maintdins the balance of power and 
the peace of the world. That pon- 
tifical arbiter—impossible for Eu- 
rope—is possible in Italy. Italy 
desired three things, national unity, 
territorial independence, and _politi- 
cal liberty. The Papacy answers to 
those three demands: to the two 
first, by placing itself at the head of 
a political confederation; to the 
third, by its influence on the 
different rulers of the . 
This position is ,attainable without 
revolution, for the pontificate would 
demand nothing ‘new; it would 
merely be a restoration to its ancient 
prerogatives, There would be re- 
forms and no revolts. Princes and 
peoples, under the spiritual sove- 
reignty: of the Pope, «would be re- 
conciled and satisfied. And Italy, 
which had _ preserved moral 
supremacy, would regain her poli- 
tical primacy.” Q.E.D. te 
The success of the work was im 
mense, but the author to 
have his misgivings when he heard , 
of the opposition to it in Tuscany, 
and more than all when he. owas 
apprised of the rapturous approval 
of the Jesuits, That holy society 
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adopted him as an honorary mem- 
ber, and called him one of the 
fathers of the hineteenth century, 
To be sneered at by satirists and 
lauded: by Jesuits, was too much for 
Gioberti. He published an Jntro- 
duction to the Primato, which 
terrified the orthodox, but rallied 
all Italy to his side. Oesare Balbo, 
the celebrated historian, wrote un- 
der its inspiration The Hopes of 
Italy, in which a bolder course was 
recommended, and a crusade preach- 
ed against the stranger. “ Right!” 
cried Gioberti, ‘you have hit the 
true note at last. .In theory the 
Pope is an excellent chief, in prac- 
tice we want something more sub- 
stantial; we must have a man and a 
sword—a soldier king.” The only 
soldier king in 1846 was Charles 
Albert of Sardiaia, and all eyes 
were tarned to Turin. A terri- 
ble price that unhappy prince had 
to pay, for the second time, for the 
sins of his youth. Carried away by 
the enthusiasm of the time, he had 
been the Prince Garbonaro of many 
a noble ballad in 1820. He had 
betrayed his brother conspirators, 
and sunk into a bigot and persecu- 
tor, under the double dread of the 

rs of his outraged companions, 
and the chocolate of the Jesuits; 
making his realm the mest retro- 
grade and priest-ridden in the pen- 
insula. The man who had de- 
nounced -his associates, was not 
likely to be deterred by any high 
feelings of honour from availing him- 
self of the weakness of his friends. 
When the flight of Louis Philippe 
gave a prospect of universal revolu- 
tion, the hero of the Trocadero 
attempted to renew his connection 
with the Liberals of every class, and 
accepted the offer made to him by 
the shouting populations of Turin 
and Florence, of the rich fields and 
cities of Lombardy to be added to 
his ancestral states. Not inquiring 
two anxiously into the right by 
which those generous citizens be- 
stowed the territories of a neigh- 
bouring sovereign, the Sardinian 
King yielded to the temptation of 
his position and the meetness of 
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the.hour. He threw off the Capu- 
chin’s cowl which had concealed 
him for so many years; and, finding 
his enterprise blessed by the Pope, 
and assisted with men and money 
by the Austrian Archduke of Tus- 
cany, he exchanged the narrowness 
and bigotry of a Spanish inguisi- 
tor for the personal courage of a 
Prince of Savoy; and only found 
out the hollowness of the cause he 
had undertaken when the guns of 
Novara, on the 23d of March 1849, 
showed him that his royal, serene, 
and holy accomplices—the King of 
Naples, the Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany, and Pio Nono—were as un- 
deniably traitors to the Italian 
patriots as they had been to their 
Austrian supporters. Undeceived, 
broken-hearted, and perhaps re- 
pentant, he rode from that stricken 
field, in which he had vainly at- 
tempted to meet a warrior’s death. 
Yet great is the power of self-de- 
ception in a people who wish to be 
deceived. Charles Albert, resigning 
his crown, and dying in a few 
months in exile, was elevated into 
a hero and martyrof the fight for 
freedom. His faults, especially 
those against. the tenth command- 
ment, were forgotten. To praise the 
Sardinian was to protest against 
the German; and there was so mach 
vitality in Italian hatred, that the 
defeated sovereign was looked on, 
even by the thinkers and politiciahs 
of Italy, as the representative of 
the “battle, once begun,” which is 
always in the end successful. There 
was but a death the more to avenge, 
and a soldier to replace. Victor 
Emanuel was fondly thought fit- 
ted for the great crisis, and com- 
menced his reign with the de- 
termination to avoid the dangers 
of his predecessor’s career, 
not to face the enemy till he had 
stilled the jarring’ passions of his 
friends. When the Italians were 
united, he felt sure of a united 
Italy. 

The plan of M. Monnier’s work 
prevents a larger notice of the poli- 
tical or warlike incidents of the 


last two years. He is forced to 
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over the military achievements 
veoviens to Magenta and Solferino, 
and only alludes to them in passing. 
His thesis was, the life of Italy as 
proved by the intellect of its edo- 
cated class, not by’ the courage of 
its soldiers, or the assistance of its 
powerful allies. He dwells, there- 
fore, with firmer hope on the writ- 
ings of such men as Massimo 
@’Azeglio, Cesare Balbo, and Gio- 
berti, as illustrative of the feelings 
of the hitherto divided populations, 
than on the motley contributions of 
volunteers and mercenaries to the 
pational cause. The position of 
Gioberti after the accession of Pius 
IX. was one of unexampled popu- 
larity. The Primato was the fav- 
ourite study of the new pontiff, and 
gave rise to the political amnesty 
which first showed he was more 
tolerant than his predecessors, The 
clergy became liberal, and preached 
what princes and Austrians thought 
treason in every church. The 
multitudes hearing the clergy de- 
claim in favour of liberty, thought 
it must be a very excellent com- 
modity, and shouted vivas in hon- 
our of the Pope, till that. astonished 
potentategfound himself the idol of 
all the country. Radetsky, on the 
other hand, issued an order of the 
day against the soldiers going to 
hear the subversive doctrines of the 
Italian clergy ; and Gioberti, author 
of all this unanimity, and prime 
mover of a pontiff who professed 
himself a radical reformer, was 
looked on as something greater 
even than the father of the faith- 
fal. He was received with arches 
and ovations in all the cities he 
entered, and “finally received his 
crowning reward in the acclama- 
tions of Turin, and his nomination 
as Minister of State. Afterwards, 
when the tide began to turn, he 
was named Ambassador to Paris. 
But the play was finished—the gas 
was extinguished. Gioberti, who 
had been the right hand of the re- 
forming Pope, was now pronounced 
schismatic and heretical; and his 
books, in whatever tongue or on 
whateyer subject, were debarred 
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from circulation as evidently being 
prompted by thé devil. e last 
work he wrote contained these 
words:—“The temporal reign of 
the Pope was useful in the Pr 
daring reign of force. It is 
hurtfal now when the new era of 
international rights has begun. It ° 
is manifest that the Pope, inert and 
powerless, cannot be sovereign.” 
One night this great Italian went 
to sleep after reading Manzoni and 
the Bible. Next morning he was 
found dead with these two books 
open upon his bed. Was it disease? 
obody knows. ‘“ Remember,” says 
M. Monnier, “what fear Charles 
Albert entertained of the chocolate 
of the Jesuits.” The review of the 
intellectual condition of Italy for 
the last forty years ends with the 
list of the foremost names of ‘the 
present time in Piedmont. And 
certainly no nation can show a more 
illustrious catalogue of public. men, 
the youngest of whom can say he 
took the peo in hand at the risk 
of death or exile. La Marmora, 
D’Azeglio, Lanza, Mamiani, Farini, 
Brofferio, Pallavicino, and Oavour 
himself, though travelling by di- 
verse roads, have all arrived at 
the great central point of Italian 
unity under a liberal government 
and constitutional king. They have 
all reached the only starting-point 
for future improvement,—the con- 
viction that the Political Pope is 
an incubus to be shaken off, that 
priests and monks are to be elevated 
to the rank of citizens, and no 
longer to bé the blind instraments 
of oppression, or idle consumers of 
the national resources, under the 
pretence of mendicancy being a re- 
ligious duty. “What constitutes a 
country,” says our author, in 
conclusion, “is the greatness of its 
writers, and I have proved that 
since the time of Foscolo great 
writers have abounded in Italy. 
Studying them in their actions as 
much as in their works, I have de- 
monstrated that these models of 
style have been exemplars of hon- 
ourable conduct. The attitude o. 
Italy at present, so firm, yet so re- 
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gulated by law, is a proof that there 
is life in every part of her frame,— 
her aristocracy, her muncipalities, 
her people ;” and with all the em- 
phasis of capital letters he eoncludes 
—“Italy is not the Land of the 
Dead.” 

We should close the volume with 
as much admiration of M. Monnier’s 
political sagacity as of his literary 
powers, if he could persuade us that 
resurrections of national spirit are 
caused by books or speeches, or 
that the students and authors of a 
period have a paramount influence 
on its actions. Nobody will deny 
the effect of the verses of a song, a 
favourite tune, or unlucky phrase. 
But we do not hear in this work of 
a Lillibullero or a Marseillaise. The 
whole influence is attributed to 
dramas of the loftiest order, and 
disquisitions on government, com- 
posed in philosophic language. 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations never 
could overthrow a dynasty, nor 
Cato (in five acts) make us long for 
a republic. The literature with 
which we are made acquainted 
by. our author is too high for 
the success he attributes to it. 
It is even to be feared that the 
facility with which the great 
majority of the Italians were led 
to throw off the habits and princi- 
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ples of their previous lives, is an 
intimation of how easily re, may 
be whistled back again. If an 
eloquent book produced the revolt, 
another eloquent book may so far 
reverse their former feelings that 
they may rise in favour of an in- 
fallible Pope, or @ French Emperor, 
or a despot of their own. For what- 
ever may be the power of plays 
and poems, we are afraid the power 
of local prejudice, of climate and 
tradition, is greater. 

Yet ‘it will be wise in us to fol- 
low M. Monnier’s example, and not 
deviate into political speculation, 
or questions which will so soon find 
a solution for themselves, All we 
require for Italy is a firm and con- 
sistent conduet on the part of other 
powers—liberal yet conservative, 
favourable to freedom, yet mindful 
of the rights of ancient allies—ac- 
cepting her triumph if she peaceably 
works it out for herself; rejecting 
it, if she owes it foreign assist- 
ance, at the price of dishonourable 
sacrifices, either of territory or self- 
respect. At all events, the least 
enthusiastic reader of this excellent 
little volume will come to the same 
conclusion as its author,sthat if a 
nation is to be saved or regenerated 
by the pen, the liberties of Italy are 
secure, 
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AMERIOANISMS, 


A very dull man, aad a pertina- 
cious reader—the terms are by no 
means incompatible—is said to have 
had Johnson’s Dictionary lent to 
him by some mischievous friend as 
an interesting new work, and to 
have read it through from beginning 
to end, quite unconscious that he 
was doing anything unusual, He 
observed, whan he .retarned it, that 
the author appeared to him a person 
of considerable information, but 
that his style was slightly uncon- 
nected. The remark, like other ac- 
cidental remarks of great readers 
and stupid people, had a good deal 
of truth in it A dictionary is not 
bad reading on the whole. It is 
much more endurable than a good 
many of what are called lighter 
books, and not much more uncon- 
nected. Take Richardson’s English 
Dictionary for instance; you could 
hardly make a choice of a pleasanter 
companion for an hour or two on a 
rainy day. In the hands of a patient 
reader it would form almost a course 
of study in itself, and very far from 
a dry one: he would make acquaint- 
ance in its pages with a good many 
English authors to whom no one 
else is very likely to introduce him ; 
and although this acquaintance 
would certainly, in one sense, be 
very superficial, it would not in that 
respect differ from popular knowledge 
in general, and would at least have 
the advantage of being accurate and 
critical, so far as it went, in point of 
style. 

But a dictionary of American- 
isms, which offers us a bit of comic 
dialogue or a Yankee story on 
every other page, must be allowed 
to be rather tempting reading than 
otherwise. Mr. Bartlett's volume, 
at all events, may be read through 
easily and pleasantly enough. There 
is not a great deal to be learnt from 


i > wens 24 the materials are too 
modern to present much interest in 
a philological point .of view, nor do 
we think that the most has been made 
of them in this respect; but the col- 
lection ef queer turns of thought and 
odd perversions of language which 
find favour with our transatlantic 
cousins. are sufficiently amusing. 
Our. own conversational Jang 
and even some of our modern popu 
literatare, is more leavened with them 
than most of us are aware of—certain- 
ly not to the credit of our popular 
taste, 

It is very hard to say what is or 
is not an Americanism; the more 
so because it is becoming every 
day less easy to lay down rules 
as to what is or is not good Eng- 
lish. Our Anglo-Saxon on this side 
the water is but a happy conglomer- 
ate at best, and if the Philological 
Society’s new list is to be trusted, 
is receiving daily additions, more 
or less valuable. Such verbs as 
“to amnesty” and “to colleague” 
(which come from Mr. yle’s 
mint) would look much more na- 
tural in Mr. Bartlett’s pages than 
some which he has placed there. 
If by an Americanism were to be 
meant strictly a word born in the 
country, or used in a sense peculiar 
to the country, the list might pro- 
bably be comprised in a very few 
columns, In the book before us 
there are very few words of this 
class—not nearly so many as we 
should have been inclined to expect. 
The words and phrases which are 
here collected under the 
term Americanisms may by 
classed under three heads. % 
Bartlett makes a more 
division, but the following is aceu- 
rate enough for present purposes.) 
1. Genuine English words, but which 
in England are obsolete or provin- 
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cial, either altogether or in the 
American sense, This class is by 
far the largest of the whole. 2. 
Words introduced from other lan- 
guages than the English—French, 
Dutch, Spanish, German, Indian, &e. 
8. Americanisms proper — words 
coined in the country, either repre- 
senting some new idea or peeuliar 
preduet, or purely grotesque. All 
the provincialisms of our own 
northern and western counties have 
been naturalised im the New Eng- 
land States, settled, as they were, 
in the first instance, by.the “ Pil- 
grim Fathers” who had left the 
banks of Trent and Humber, and 
by the later colonists who followed 
from Norfolk and Suffolk. Their 
American descendants retain not 
only very many provincial words 
current to this day in those dis- 
tricts of England, as well as many 
peculiar senses of common English 
adjectives, but also to some extent 
the mode of pronunciation. The 
“New England drawl ”— Zend for 
end, Kyow for cow—is merely a 
modification of the ‘ Suffolk whine,” 
which is the proverbial annoyance 
of strangers from “the shires.” The 
peculiarities of the New England 
dialect—the form of Americanism 
which has become most familiar to 
us through the popular pages of 
Sam Slick—have extended more or 
less to their neighbours of New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Hlinois. New York and Albany, 
eolonised originally from Holland, 
have ineorporated a good many 
Dutch words into their language : 
these consist, in most eases, of the 
names of certain artieles of dress, 
er terms connected with the kitchen. 
“Cookies ” (koekje), “ little eakes ” 
whieh are still in vogue on Christ- 
mas and New-Year’s day; “cold 
slaa ” (kool salade), made of cabbage ; 
“speck and applejees ” (spek en ap- 
peltjes), fat pork and apples cut up 
together, and still popular in New 
York—are instanees of the enduring 
reminiscences of the good works of 
the Dutch vrows, “Boss” (D. 


baas) has reached us through Ame- 
rica, and is now a common cant 
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term, even with our. English me- 
chanics, for the “master.” The 
Spanish conquests of Mexico and 
the colonisation of Florida have in- 
troduced Spanish words, not only 
into the latter province, but into 
Texas, New Mexico, and California. 
Cavallard, a string of mules or 
horses ; chaparral, a suecession of 
thickets ; stampede, a scampering 
off of beasts ef burden in alarm; 
and filibuster, which requires no ex- 
planation—are all corruptions from 
the Spanish. And there is a singular 
verb common in the south-west—to 
eamose—which is nothing more than 
a convenient adaptation of eames, 
“Jet us go.” Pennsylvania, again, 
is full of Germans, of whom there 
are also many settlements in Texas 
and Ohio: they still speak their own 
language,-and publish their own al- 
manacs, newspapers, ‘&c. Possibly 
for that reason we find fewer words 
of German extraction in Mr. Bart- 
lett’s pages. There is one, how- 
ever, so familiar to all readers. of 
American polities or literature, that 
it deserves some explanation. It is 
the term “loafer,” a word whieh 
common as it is, like many other 
eommon words, gives the learned 
much trouble about its derivation. 
It means an idle lounging vagabond ; 
but how or why it came to mean 80, 
is the question. The Philadelphia 
Vade Meewm says it is a new word, 
but one “much needed in the lan- 
guage,” but declines etymology. 
The probability is that it is the 
German “Jlaufer,” a runner, with 
which Mr. Bartlett fairly compares 
the Dutch landlooper and the Span- 
ish gallofo; but he quotes a corre- 
spondent of Notes and Queries, who 
deduces it from an irate old Dateh- 
man, who complained of his daugh- 
ter’s Jofer as an idle good-for-no- 
thing fellow, always hanging about. 
Neither the Norwegian settlements 
in Illinois, nor the Swedes in Penn- 
sylvania, nor the Welsh, who 
abound in that State and in New 


-York,; appear to have contributed 


much to the national vocabulary. 
The reason probably is that. they 
have maintained their own separate 
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language and nationality. The lat- 
ter people especially are the most 
tenacious nation upon earth on these 
points. In Oneida County, N. York, 
“one may travel for miles,” says 
Mr. Bartlett, “and hear nothing but 
the Welsh language: they have 
newspapers and magazines in their 
native tongue, and support many 
churches wherein their language 
alone is preached.” He goes on 
to prognosticate that this state of 
things cannot last for any length of 
time, in which respect he is likely 
to be mistaken. But he is quite 
correct in the remark that they are 
not likely to “produce any sensible 
dialectic change” in American-Eng- 
lish, owing to the difference in the 
structure of the language. Ocentu- 
ries have passed in the Anglicised 
counties of Wales without a dozen 
words having been adopted by the 
Saxon from the Oymry—his mouth 
abhors their fluent gutturals. 

Nor have the French, notwith- 
standing their occupation of Louisi- 
‘ana and Canada, grafted many words 
on the Anglo-Saxon stock, except- 
ing geographical names and terms 
in- natural history. Such other 
French words as are in use in the 
Southern States—such as cache, por- 
tage, voyageur, &c.—eannot fairly be 
called Americanisms, any. more than 
those which we are borrowing every 
day from the same source can be 
called Anglicisms. : 

Indian terms of eourse abound 
throughout all the States. Half the 
geography and natural history of 
the country is Indian, as might be 
expected. With regard to the first, 
it is mach to be wished that it were 
more so—that the unfortunate race 
who are the victims of Anglo-Saxon 
enterprise had in a larger sense, so 
far as terminology went, taken their 
conquerors captive. There is a music 
even in the roughest of the old 
Indian names; and some of them— 
Sosquehanna, Ontario, Hochelaga, 
Wyoming, Minnehaha, &c.—are very 
smooth and melodious. They were 
at one time more largely distributed 
than at present; but after the sac- 
cessful struggle for independence, 
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an evil taste for modernising set in; | 
and esthetic loyalists in the mother 
country must have felt half avenged 
for their defeat in the substitution 
of such names as “ Adams” and 
“Gates” for the romantic syllables 
which had formed the aboriginal 
name of the town or village which 
it was sought to make historical. 
Even Paweatuck and Wuat-a-qut-o 
are less grating upon civilised ears 
than such names as Ovid and Pal- 
myra—to say nothing of Sodom 
and Babylon, which the.old Puritans 
inflicted, they alone know why, upon 
some places in their new dominion. 
The Indian names for plants and 
animals are in most cases retained, 
as we should expect to find; and 
the words canoe, wiguwam, squ@w, 
mocassin, tomahawk, wampum, pem- 
mican, &c.—all applied to articles of 
the red man’s invention—have be- 
come so familiar to us, thanks to the 
novelist and the traveller, that they 
may be considered to belong almost 
as much to our own as to the Amer- 
ican vocabulary. One use of the 
word “Indian” as*an adjective isa | 
sad index to much of the white 
man’s dealings with that unforta- 
nate race: “ Indian liquor ” is whisky 
largely adulterated with water, to- 
bacco, red pepper, &c., for sale to 
Indian .castomers. Bat -we must 
pass now from these foreign introduc- 
tfons to what may be called the Eng- 
lish Americanisms. 

The compiler, in his preface, can- 
didly states the difficulties which he 
found in the selection and rejection 
of words, and admits “the defi- 
ciencies and imperfection” which 
he found unavoidable. We are not 
inclined to criticise his shortcom- 
ings with any severity. The truth 
is, that every work of this kind, in 
order to have any chance of being 
really complete and accurate, ought 
to be under a double editorship. It 
is almost impossible for any one man 
to’ be thoroughly acquainted with 
the vocabulary and idiom of two 
countries. The remark will apply to 
every possible dictionary of modern 
languages, where one is rendered by 
the other; and it may serve to ac- 
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count for the absurd mistakes and 
omissions which are found even in 
the best. In the present case, there 
should have been ‘an American 
editor, perfectly at home in the 
peculiar words and idioms of his 
own country generally, and furnish- 
ed (as Mr. Bartlett appears to have 
been to a very fair extent) with pro- 
vincial glossaries carefully compiled 
by others; and an English editor, 
who could have assured him that, 
unless he intended to inelude the 
whole English language as an Amer- 
icanism, he might have omitted a 
good many words which are here in- 
troduced. Such a coadjutor might, 
at any rate, have secured the editor 
from the strange assertion that veni- 
son, which “in the United States 
means exclusively the flesh of deer, 
is in England applied to the flesh 
of deer, hares, and certain game 
birds.” He would also have been 
in a position to assure him: that 
“coal-hod” is undeniable English 
for a wooden conveyance for coals, 
and that few people except Cock- 
neys talk of “coals” being put on 
the fire. Mr. Pickering’s remark, 
quoted by Mr. Bartlett, that “ Eng- 
lish writers, in speaking of Amer- 
ican affairs, generally say ‘ the Con- 
gress,’ using the article, is quite in- 
correct as applied to the usage of 
the last twenty years at least, as 
might have been ascertained by a 
glance at any newspaper or printed 
book of repute. A half-educated 
person may talk of “ the Oongress ” 
as he may of the Parliament, but 
such is not even the conversational 
practice of well-informed English- 
men, “Mock auctions,” we fear, 
are not peculiar to New York; and 
there was no need to go to Mr. 
Hartshorn(e)’s Shropshire Glossary 
for ‘ Hop-Scotech,” which may be 
seen played, under the very same 
name, in the streets of any Midland 
county-town where the police are 
indulgent. And “Sally Lunns!” 
They to be set down as American- 


isms! why, Sally was a Bath . 
cook; and if anything in the world 
is English, that ancient manufacture 
is. Mr. Bartlett will be trying to 
persuade us, in his next edition, 
that it was the Americans who dis- 
covered England, and that the eom- 
mon version is an invention of our 
geographers, 

The book is swelled to an unne- 
cessary size by the insertion of ab- 
breviations and corruptions, which 
are neither American ‘in their origin, 
nor peculiar to that country in being 
commonly used by the lower classes, 
Such elegancies of language as “ Let 
on,” “ Lather,” “Larrup,” “ Mizzle,” 
&c. &c.,are not in the least peculiar 
to our kinsmen over, the water. 
“Let be” is a good old formula 
common, we believe, to this day in 
every county in England: “He 
ain't” and “he don’t” are vile 
modern Anglicisms, which were 
used not very long ago by those 
who ought to have known better. 
“You should ha’ went” is 
Cockney-English still; “seen” does: 
duty as a preterite for “saw” in 
rustic conversation everywhere; 
“stop” for * stay,” and “lay” for 
“lie” you may hear continually, 
not only from illiterate people, but 
from those who would be very angry 
indeed if they were considered so. 
“ Your’n,” “her’n,” and “his’n” 
(and even shis’n* according to the 
author of the Scouring of the White 
Horse, who should be competent 
evidence), are as good Berkshire as 
New York, any day. So is “ne’er 
a one”—or “nary,” as both Mr. 
Bartlett and .the authority just 
quoted choose to spell it; though it 
may be doubted whether such an an- 
nouncement as the following would 
be intelligible if put forth by a 
Berkshire banker. (A “red cent,” 
it should be premised, may be Eng- 
lished by a “ copper farthing.”’) 

“Our citizens, last week, adopted a 
new plan for protecting their banks from 
being run by the brokers. Learning 





* “But tother young maiden looked sly at me, 
And from her seat she ris’n— 
‘Let’s you and I go our own way, 
And we'll let she go shis’n.’”—Berks ditty. 
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that a broker had reached town from a 
neighbouring city to run the bank for 
coin, they promptly placed on one side 
of the bank a bucket of tarand a brush, 
and upon the opposite a long rough- 
looking fence-rail, bearing this. inserip- 
tion—‘ NARY RED TO NARY BROKER.’ As 
the broker approached the bank, he 
read the inscription, glanced ‘at the 
bucket, and retreated. The bank went 
on as usual.”—Springfield (Ohio) Non- 
pareil, 1858. , 


Some of the new preterites formed 
for verbs are ingenious, if not ele- 
gant. If the Sheriff fines a man 
ten dollars, he is said to be “ found” 
in that sum. Ifa ball is holed at 
billiards, an American player will 
prefer to call it “held.” And it is 
strange to meet with the word 
“dove,” in such a writer as Long- 
fellow, as the past tense of “ dive :”— 


“Straight into the river Kwasind 
Dove asif he were a beaver.” 
—Song of Hiawatha, canto vii. 


Though, when we have such an 
expression as “/it.a flame” used in 
a Times leader—that popular model 
of modern English—we feel that we 
have no right to complain of our 
neighbours’ eccentricities of gram- 
mar. Sometimes, indeed, if they 
err, it seems to be on the side of 
scrupulous correctness, as in the 
preferring to say that a man writes 
over instead of under a particular 
signature; for undoubtedly the 
usual place for the signature is at the 
bottom. 

The political slang terms alone 
might claim a dictionary to them- 
selves. We are not going to weary 
our readers by an attempt to dis- 
cuss the various shades of political 
opinion which may be represented 
by Old Hunkers, Barn-burners, 
Buek-tails, Silver-Greys, Hard and 
Soft Shell Demogorats, Fire-eaters, 
Plug Uglies, &c., which have been 
either adopted in bravado by the 
parties themselves, or fastened on 
them in derision by their oppo- 
nents, and which have probably 
already passed away to make room 
for other growths of the same kind 
springing from the present great 
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political convulsion. Some few, 
however, may be worth noting. 
Whiggery -is usually known as 
“*eoonery,” the Dictionary informs 
us, because that party adopted the 
racoon as an emblem; but rather, 
as we are inclined to think, from 
the known character of the animal 
the natural-history 
books inform us, in a somewhat 
oblique and sidelong fashion, and 
up to all manner of shifts in self- 
defence. What confirms us in the 
impression that we are correct in 
preferring this derivation, is the 
fact, that in the Southern States 
we meet with a whimsical corrup- 
tion of the word “chicanery,” 
which they have travestied into 
“* she-coonery”—as though it were a 
sort of mild and femining Whiggery. 
The great . “ Republican” party 
(called by their opponents, “ Free- 
soilers”), who go upon the platform 
of opposing the extension of slavery 
into the territories, have a term of 
contempt for those Northern mem- 
bers of Oongress whom, as abettors 
of slavery, they look upon as truck- 
lers to Southern policy: they call 
them “ Dough-faces”—i. ¢. knead- 
able politicians. One section of 
their opponents—the Democratic 
party—are more familiarly known 
as “‘ Loco-foovs.” The origin of this 
term is curious; and as Mr. Bart- 
lett tells us it has never been given 
in print, it may be worth while to 
It was 
originally applied to a self-lighting 
cigar, with a composition match at 
the end. The inventor, one John 
Marck of New York, was anxious 
to give them a classical name. He 
knew that locomotive (which was 
then, 1884; rather a new word as 
applied to railway engines) meant 
“ self-moving;” and loce-foco was 
coined to express, as he thought, 
“self-firing.” The name passed 
apparently (for here Mr. Bartlett is 
not clear) from cigars to matches; 
and it became political in this 
way. <A division having arisen 
in the Democratical party as to 
the nomination of a candidate, a 
grand row took place at Tammany 
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Hall, during which the gas was 
put out. One of the sections—the 
“Equal Rights” party—had been 
provident enough to bring some of 
the matchés with them, and the 
room was “ relighted in a moment.” 
They were dubbed, in consequence, 
Loco-focos ; and the name has since 
passed to, and been retained by, 
the main body of Democrats. 
Those who advocate the exclusive 
claim of persons born in the United 
States to public offices, and pro- 
claim “war to the hilt against Ro- 
manism,” were known at first as 
“Native Americans;” and formed 
& counter-movement against an or- 
ganisation of the Irish Romanists 
for the advancement of their own 
peculiar interests. They were suc- 
ceeded on the same platform by the 
“ Know-nothings”—so called _ be- 
cause, in order to keep their politi- 
cal.movements as secret as possible, 
their invariable reply to ali trouble- 
some inquirers on that subject was, 
“Don't know.” The Germans of 
Pennsylvania translated them into 
Sag-nichts, on the principle that 
those who professed to know ‘no- 
thing had better say nothing. They 
were also termed “Sams;” and, 
derisively by their opponents, “ Hin- 
doos ;” a report having been spread, 
in disparagement of their claims to 
peculiar nationality, that a candi- 
date whom they had put up for the 
Presidency had been born at Cal- 
cutta. he Irish party in New 
York “assumed” the name of 
“Dead Rabbits;” as to their rea- 
sons for the choice of such an an- 
pleasant sobriquet Mr. Bartlett 
does not enlighten us; but no doubt 
it has a history. The Americans 
are exceedingly ready dt inventing 
and applying those political nick- 
“names, more or lesg happily; the 
Peace Congress, which is or was 
sitting at Washington under ex- 
President Tyler, and which consists 
chiefly of elderly notabilities, was 
at once dubbed by Young America 
“the Fossil Convention.” 


Most of the long-established cant 
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words of Con , with their his- 
tory and derivation, are already 
well known to English readers. The 
instructive parable which explains 
the origin of “ Bunkum” will hardly 
be forgotten as long as that style of 
eloquence continues to adorn our 
English House of Commons, and 
would form a very useful text to set 
up, handsomely illuminated, over the 
Speaker’s chair. “ Caucus”—with 
its very questionable derivation from 
a ship-caulkers’ meeting at Boston— 
is sufficiently urderstood. ‘“ Plat- 
form” (of which we have already 
been glad to avail ourselves), in the 
sense of a general code of principles, 
we should certainly have set down 
as strictly American, and are in- 
debted to Mr. Bartlett for pointing 
out its use in a swnilar sense by no 
less an authority than Hooker, who 
speaks of the bent of people’s minds 
being “conformable to the plat. 
Jorm of Geneva.” We have since 
met with a similar use of the word in 
Bacon, where he speaks of “the Ex- 
emplar or Platform of Good.”* 
An expressive term applied to that 
kind of political neutrality which 
is ready to join the strongest side 
is “ fence-riding”—7. ¢., sitting on 
the fence between two properties, 
ready to jump down on either side 
as circumstances may invite; a 
position better understood in Ame- 
rica than here, inasmuch as friend 
Jonathan will sit on the rail of a 
neighbour’s fence “ whittling” for 
hours, to his own immense satisfac- 
tion. To desert a man’s party or 
principles goes with us by the 
name of “ratting;” the Americans, 
by a similar figure of speech, call it 
to “crayfish,” because that little 
animal, which abounds in some of 
their swampy lands, is in the habit 
of “ backing out” of his position under 
disturbing circumstances. 

Each of the States, and nearly 
every town of any mark, has a sort 
of slang alias, either complimentary 
or otherwise. New York claims to 
be the “Empire State,” to which its 
great wealth and population give it 





* Advancement of Learning, p. 225. Pickering. 1851. 
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some title. The city itself is ‘known 
as “Gotham”—a satirical acknow- 
ledgment of the superior, wisdom 
of its citizens. New Hampshire is 
the “Granite State,” and Arkansas 
the “Bear State;” their natural 
productions being considered in 
some degree typical of the charac- 
ter of the population. “I never 
knew a man from Arkansas,” said 
a friend to the compiler, “ but he 
was a bar, and in fact all the peo- 
ple are barish to a degree.” An 
anecdote in another part of the 
work certainly appears to indicate 
a slightly off-hand manner on the 
part of the ladies there. A young 
Bostonian of the first water (and 
the Boston folks claim to be “ the 
brain of the New World”) made 
his first appearance in polite society 
in Arkansas at a ball. He saw a 
most attractive young lady sitting 
in a window for some time without 
a partner, After much modest hesi- 
tation, and some anticipations of a 
possible refusal, he ventured to say 
to her, in his best style, “ Will you 
do me the honour to grace me with 
your hand for the. next set?” The 
Jady jumped up in a state of de- 
light (of which the provincial news- 
paper gives a very glowing descrip- 
tion), and made a reply which must 
have staggered the young exquisite : 
“Yes, sir-ree! for I’ve sot, and sot, 
and sot, till I’ve about tuk root!” 
Ohio is the “ Buckeye State,” from 
a tree (sculus glabra) which grows 
there in abundance; and an Indian 
chief has left his name, “ Hawk- 
eye,” long a terror to western 
pioneers, to the State of Iowa. 
Connecticut is known as the “ Nut- 
meg State,” from the famous specu- 
lation in wooden spices, immortal- 
ised by Sam Slick; or, as a face- 
tious native prefers to explain it, 
“because you'll have to seek for 
a grater.” Illinois is called the 
“Prairie State,” and the western 
districts go by the name of Egypt— 
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the. occupants ‘themselves say, be- 
cause of the fertility of the. soil, 
while their satirical meighbours refer 
it to the mental “ darkness” which 
prevails there.. The natives of this 
state are nicknamed “ Suckers,” 
for the following curious reason: 
These western prairies are in some 
places ~ of holes made by the 
crawfish, which always bore their 
way down to water. Travellers 
who made the journey across in 
early times used to provide them- 
selves with long reeds, with which 
they sucked the water (usually pure 
and good) out of the littlé well 
which the crawfish had sank for 
his own enjoyment. Missouri ob- 
tained thé name of. the “ Ballion 
State,” from one of its senators 
having been a determined advocate 
of a gold and silver currency, and 
being therefore known in Oongress 
as “Old Bullion.” South Carolina 
is the “ Palmetto State:” it bears 
that tree in its arms; and the 
“Palmetto flag” is again obtaining 
an evil notoriety as the emblem of 
negro slavery. Oonnecticut is the 
“ Blue State”—unquestionably * from 
its being the original stronghold of 
the Presbyterians, who are known 
in the States by the contemptuous 
term of Blue-skins—“ from their 
alleged grave deportment,” says Mr. 
Bartlett, sub voce, But this explana- 
tion is neither satisfactory in itself, 
nor , consistent with what is stated 
elsewhere in the volume (and cor- 
rectly) as to the association of blue 
with Puritans and Presbyterians. 
We have the authority of But- 
ler’s Hudibras (which the compiler 
quotes) for “Presbyterian True 
Blue ;” and the old Scotch ballad 
of Shirramuir records the “ Oove- 
nant True Blue” who fought 
there. The “Blue Laws of New- 
haven,” if they ever existed, which 
is very doubtful, owed their name, 
no doubt, to the same associations.* 
It is probable that the colour was 





_ * These Blue Laws of Newhaven have obtained a notoriety from a book pub- 
lished by one Dr. Samuel Peters, a loyalist, who was obliged to leave Connecticut 
for political reasons, and in revenge published a book in 1781, which he called a 
General History of Connecticut. It contains a strange code of laws, no doubt ; but 
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adopted, in their zeal for the literal 
following of Scripture, from the 
“ribbands of blue” enjoined upon 
the Israelites. Philadelphia is almost 
better known in newspaper phrase- 
ology as the “Quaker, City ;” and 
we have, besides, amongst others, 
the “Queen City,” Cincinnati; the 
“Spindle City,” Lowell; and the 
“ Forest City,” Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Mississippi, in bar-room parlance, is 
the “ Big Drink.” The term “ Blue- 
nose,” applied to a Nova-Scotian, is 
derived, as Sam Slick has informed 
us, from a celebrated kind of potato 
which is much grown there; but why 
the Canadians are called “ K’nucks,” 
or “ Cunnucks,” is left a mystery even 
in the work before us. 

The reputed origin of the ex- 
pressions “ Brother Jonathan” and 
“Uncle Sam,” so commonly ap- 
plied to our transatlantic relatives, 
is possibly already well known to 
many readers, At the risk of being 
tedious, we will give the stories 
briefly according to Mr. Bartlett. 
He dates them both from the 
Revolutionary War. At the com- 
mencement of regulay hostilities, one 
Jonathan Trumbull was Governor of 
Connecticut. General Washington, 
when appointed to the command of 
the army, found it very badly sup- 
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plied with ammunition and other 
necessaries of war; great exertions 
beeame necessary in order to supply 
these deficiencies at once; and Wash- 
ington found such valuable aid in the 
zeal and judgment of the governor, 
that in all difficulties of the kind he 
was in the babit of saying, ‘* We must 
consult Brother Jonathan,” which 
thus passed into a by-word with all 
parties. The other story, as given in 
Frost's Naval History of the United 
States, runs briefly as follows: One 
Elbert Anderson, of New York, an 
army contractor, had purchased a 
large quantity of provisions at Troy, 
on the Hudson. The Government 
inspectors at that place were Messrs, 
Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson—the 
latter invariably known among the 
workmen as “Uncle Sam.” Each 
provision -cask, as examined and 
passed, was marked E, A.—U. 8. 
(Elbert Anderson, United States.) 
The first initials were easy to un- 
derstand—not so the two myste- 
rious letters which followed; for 
the new republic, it must be re- 
membered, had searcely yet learned 
to answer to its name; so the work- 
men, after a little puzzling, said in 
joke that U. 8. mast stand for 
“Uncle Sam”—i. @, Mr. Samuel 
Wilson, the inspector; to them a 





a correspondent of Notes and Queries (vol. xi. p. 321), who dates from the “State 
Library, Hartford, Connect.,” and should therefore be well informed, says that no 
such laws ever existed, and that Dr, Peters’s book isa libel. And such would appear 
to be Mr. Bartlett’s opinion, though he says very little on the subject (see p. 38). 
They are quoted, however, by Judge Haliburton (Znglish in America, i. 314) as 
authentic, and probably from Peters’s book. Amongst them are the following :— 

“No one shall run on the Sabbath day, or walk in his garden or elsewhere, 
except reverently to and from meeting. 

“No husband shall kiss his wife, and no woman shall kiss her child, on the 
Sabbath or fasting-day. 

‘No one shall read Common-Prayer, keep Christmas or saints’ days, make 
mince-pies, dance, or play any instrument of music, except the drum, the trumpet, 
and the Jew’s harp. 

“ Every male shall have his hair cut round according to a cap.” : 

These bear a suspicious absurdity on the face of them; but an “ Abstract of the 
Lawsof New England,” as published in Governor Hutchjnson’s Collection of Papers 
(London, 1655), shows- that the Puritan discipline went pretty far. Not only 
blasphemy and witchcraft, but “ heresy with obduracy,” “ profaning the Lord’s day 
in a careless and scornful contempt thereof,” and ‘rebellion against parents,” were 
to be punished with death. Rash or profane swearing subjected the guilty party 
to loss of all civil rights, and corporal punishment, either by “ stripes, or branding 
with a hot iron, or boring through the tongue.” Well might old Blackstone of 
Shawmut say, that “ he had left England because he did not like the Lord Bishops, 
but that he could not live under the Lord Brethren.” , 
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much more historical personage. 
The joke took, and spread far and 
wide, as jokes will, and, as Uncle 
Sam, the United States Government 
has been personified by irreverent 
Englishmen ever since. Mr. Bart- 
lett thinks that both stories rest 
upon good authority. They are at 
least very circumstantial; yet the 
relationship implied in both expres- 
sions, and the fact that while they 
are familiar terms in every English- 
man’s mouth, and apposite enough 
for that very reason, they seem 
comparatively inappropriate when 
used of his own country by a native, 
seems strong primd facie evidence 
of an English origin. ‘ Yankees,” 
or “ Yengheese,” is of course merely 
‘the Indian’s attempt to bring out 
the word Jinglish ; it was first 
adopted by the Dutch on the Hud- 
son, and applied _contemptuously 
to the New-Englanders. The tune 
now known as “ Yankee Doodle” 
is not of American birth, but has 
several claimants for its paternity. 

“Tn England the air has been traced 
back to the time of Charles I.; and it 
appears that the doggrel verses that are 
sung to it can claim nearly as respect- 
able an antiquity: This, however, is 
not all. ‘The song is said to be identical 
with one sung by the agricultural la- 
bourers in the Netherlands. Kossuth 
and his fellow-Hungarians, when in this 
country, are said to have recognised it 
as one of the old national airs of. their 
native land. And recently, Mr. Buck- 
ingham Smith, our then Secretary of 
Legation at Madrid, has asserted that it 
is the ancient sword-dance of the Bis- 
eayans,” 

The antiquarian history of . the 
“Star-Spangled Banner”—the 1a- 
tional blazon of the Americans— 
modern as its date comparatively is, 
remains yet an open question. «Mr. 
Bartlett hesitates to refer the stars 
and stripes to the commonly-assigned 
derivation, the arms of the ems f 
of Washington. There is, indeed, 
no question but that an escutcheon 
with very similar bearings (argent, 
two bars gules, in chief three mallets 
of the second) may be seen to this 
day on a stone in Great Brington 
Church, Northamptonshire, which 


covers the remains of Lawrence 
Washington, believed to be an an- 
cestor of the great American. But 
the original flag of the United States 
was merely thirteen stripes, red and 
white alternately, adopted by resolu- 
tion of Congress, June 14th, 1777: 
and even this was probably a modi- 
fication of the old republican flag of 
Boston, which retained the colours 
of the old St. George’s ensign, though 
the cross had been abolished by 
Governor Endicot as the badge of 
Antichrist. The stars on the blue 
ground were not added until after- 
wards. It is searcely to be thought 
that.a new republic, in the first flash 
of its liberty, would adopt as its 
ensign the heraldic blazon of an 
English house. 

One family of phrases which are 
here claimed as American, and no 
doybt correctly, has commended 
itself at once to the commereial 
mind vf the mother country, and 
bas been adopted wholesale into 
popular writing and conversation 
amongst ourselves. It. is what we 
may, call “shop slang;” the language 
which the shop, or rather the store, 
has manufactured for its own use; 
the terminology of the counting- 
house. We hear often enough, in 
passable London society, of a man 
who is well “posted up”.on any 
special subject, or on the general 
topics of the day. Every schoolboy, 
in these latter days, if wm wants to 
cut short the boring or the banter 
of a companion, tells him to “shut 
up.’ But we have scarcely’ as yet 
carried these commercial tropes to 
the pitch which our friend Jonathan 
has in his conversation and his 
newspaper article. ‘ Balance” is 
found a convenient word in many 
stnses in England; but we are not 
yet prepared to read in the Timea, 
as you may in the Albany Journal, 
in the description of a shipwreck and 
the rescue of the survivors— 


“Thre yaw] returned to the wreck, 
took ten or eleven persons and landed 
them, and then went and got the dal- 
ance.” 


Or, again _ 








“ Most of the respectable inhabitants 
held commissions in the army or govern- 
ment offices; the balance of the people 
kept little shops, cultivated the ground, 
&e.”—Witttams’s Florida, p. 115. 


A gentleman who travels is said 
to “circulate’—as if he were a 
bank note; voters, whose presence 
is required at an election, are ear- 
nestly requested by the New York 
Tribune “to be on hand next 
Tuesday ;” and at an Anti-Sabbath 
meeting, held at Boston, the New 
York wpress informs us that 
“about three hundred females were 
on hand.” It is right to explain 
that this conveys no insinuation 
that this large “balance” of ladies 
were damaged goods, or that for any 
other reason there was a difficulty 
in getting them off; but simply, as 
Mr. Bartlett interprets for us, that 
they were there present. ‘It may be 
observed, by the way, that there 
is perhaps no American newspaper 
idiom more offensive to English 
taste than the constant use of this 
word “female” to denote a woman. 
The late lamented Sir Morgan 
O’Dogherty laid it down as one of 
his maxims, that it was never used 
in this sense “by any man above 
the rank of a chimney-sweep.” Mr. 
Bartlett notes the constant recur- 
rence of the term in the popular 
press with very just reprobation: it 
sounds unpleasantly, as he observes, 
“as if referring to an animal.” It is 
satisfactory to learn that the House 
of Delegates in Maryland, in the 
year 1839, in the discussion of a 
“ Bill to protect the reputation of 
unmarried females” (though one is 
sorry to hear that such a bill was 
necessary), strnck out the offensive 
word, and inserted “ women.” 

Strange revolutions in the sense 
of common words occur here and 
there; although in most instances 
—perhaps in all, if carefully traced— 
the same use still obtains in some 
of our English counties. “Clever” 


and “smart” are favourite words 
with the Anglo-Saxon everywhere. 
It is very difficult to attach to either 
word either an undoubted deriva- 
a distinctive meaning. 


tion or 
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“Clever,” in the eastern counties of 


England, means “ good-looking ;” 
in Lancashire, and the English dis- 
tricts-of South Wales,. it expresses 
a state of sound health; in some of 
the southern counties, clearness and 
completeness; and in others (as in 
some ports of America), courtes 
and affability; while in Norfo 

(pronounced eldver) it has~ nearly 
the New England sense of “honest 
and respectable.” “Smart” has 
almost as many varieties of usage. 
But certainly the following will 
seem a eomplete inversion of the 
two words to most English ears :— 


“ An English lady arriving in New 
York, being recommended to take a ser- 
vant-girl who was described to her as, 
being ‘clever, but not smart,’ answered 
that such a maid would suit her admi- 
rably. But she soon learnt that her 
new acquisition was merely inoffensive 
and dull; whereas: she had expected 
one brisk and intelligent, without being 
showy or dressy.” 


The verb “fix,” with its substan- 
tive, dq.an immense amount of duty 
over the water, as all readers know. 
“T guess that wheel can’t do nothing 
else than go round now,” says a 
wheelwright complacently, “ for I’ve 
fixed it.” Gentlemen dress. in their 
“Sunday fixings,’ and eat their 
mutton with “ currant-jelly fixings.” 
And the articles in this Magazine 


would be described as “literary 
fixings.” | Vegetables are called 
‘“sance ;” beet, carrots, parsnips, 


&c., are “Jong sauce ;” onions and 
others bulbs, “short sauce.” This 
term still prevails in our own county 
of Norfolk. “Keép” is used in the 
same technical sense as in our Uni- 
versity of Cambridge—i.e. to lodge. 
“ Hoist”—or, in American phonetic 
spelling, “hyst’—generally means 
what an Irishman might call an ele- 
vation downwards’; a gentleman, 
for instance, complains of an awk- 
ward entrance to his house :— 


“T can’t see the ground, and every 
dark night am sure to get a hyst—either 
a forrerd hyst or a backerd hyst, or some 
sort of a hyst, but more backerds than for- 
rerds,”—J. C. Neat, Charcoal Sketches. 


¥ 
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We meet with some rather quaint 
verbs, too, here and there, formed 
from familiar substantives. ,“* To 
piece,” is to take an irregular snack 
between meals. A child “hasn’t 
eaten much dinner, because he’s 
been a piecin’ on’t all the morning.” 
To “eat” and to “sleep” have 
technical senses; and it is rather 
startling at first to hear a landlady 
declaring that she “could eat fifty 
people in her house, though she 
could not sleep half the number.” 
To “ egg,” again, is to pelt with rot- 
ten eggs,—happily not so common an 
occurrence as to require its special 
verb with us. We sincerely trust that 
“eoonery” will never be so rampant 
in Edinburgh as to place the Editor 
of Maga in such an uncomfortable 
predicament as the following :— 


“ W. J. Bailey, the abolition editor of 
the Newport (Ky.) News, was egged out 
of Alexandria, Campbell county, in that 
State, on Monday.”—Balt. Sun, August 
1, 1857. 

This “ egging” of opposition editors 
is plainly what our American friends, 
in their land of liberty, call * an in- 
stitution ;” a word which hasa variety 
of the oddest applications. Here are 
a few instances :—~ 


“ Garotting, as an institution, may be 
said to be almost extinct in New York. 
It went out of fashion in a desperate 
hurry,immediately after a sensible judge 
Bentenced three garotters to the State 
prison, one for life, the other for twenty- 
one years each.”—Tricks and Traps of 
New York, p. 47. 

“ Whatever small thinkers and small 
actors may attempt, woman cannot be 
counted out and classified as a mere ap- 
pendage. She is an institution, and 

ereafter must receive the most generous 
culture and recognition.”"—New York 
Tribune, August 11, 1858. 


But as a caution to American fair 
ones not to be too much elated by this 
chivalrous declaration, they will find 
other and less divine presences recog- 
nised as “ institutions” also:— 


“A very unwholesome object, the 
carcass of a large dog, has been suffered 
to lie in Ninth Street, near D, since 
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Tuesday, although most abominably of- 
fensive and unhealthy. A similar insti- 
tution has oceupied a site on the com- 
mons for some time past, filling the air 
with noxious odors.” — Washington Hve- 
ning Star, July 1858. 


Mr. Bartlett shows that we are not 
safe from such abuses of the word 
even ip England; for he finds in the 
letter of the Zimes’ Indian Correspon- 
dent (April, 1858) that “ the camels 
form an institution of India.” It is 
interesting to find some old senses of 
words retained, which are perfectly 
legitimate, but fast growing obsolete 
in the mother country. ‘-Ride,” for 
example, as expressing conveyance in 
a carriage, has been classed as an Ame- 
ricanism—very unfairly, as Mr. Bart- 
lett observes, ‘ Sick” is still the com- 
mon expression for indisposition of any 
kind, asin our English liturgy ; whilst 
“il,” which has taken its place in our 
modern parlance, retains, at least in 
Texas; much more of its original mean- 
ing. “Is your dog ill?” would be 
understood, not as a tender inquiry as” 
to his health, but as a precautionary 
investigation of his moral character— 
“Is he given to bite?” Even the po- 
pular sense of the verb “ guess,” as ex- 
pressing any amount of belief or cer- 
tainty, which has formed a point of 
dispute between American philolo- 
gers, and which Mr. Bartlett himself 
seems disposed to give up as an Ame- 
ricanism pure, simple, and indefensi- 
ble, was once prevalent in England, 
as it appears to us, with very little 
more limitation. The very first ex- 
ample which he quotes from Chaucer 
is an instance of it :— 

“ Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 


Behind her back, a yard long, I guess.” 
—Cuavucer’s Heroine, 


Locke also has the word more than 
once in a sense corresponding still 
more nearly with the present Ameri- 
can colloquial use, as in the following 
passage :— 

“He whose design it is to exeel in 
English poetry would not, I guess, think 
that the way of it was to make his first 
essay in Latin verses.” 


So also the verb “reckon,” used 





she 


in much the same sense in the 
United States and in the northern 
part of England, appears with the 
same meaning in our version of the 
Bible.* So with regard to the use of 
the term “slick” (which is nothing 
more than a form of “sleek, or slike 
as used by our older poets), a word 
whose very sound, to our modern ears, 
implies Americanism ; such it is un- 
doubtedly, so far as common usage 
goes ; but it has still the same adver- 
bial sense of “clearly and entirely” 
in some of our western counties. The 
verb is used by Chapman in his trans- 
lation of the Odyssey—— 


“ Slick’t all with sweet oil ;” 


and by Beaumont and Fletcher— 


“Who will our palfreys slick with wisps 
of straw.” , 
—Knight of the Baring Pestle, Act ii, 
scene i, ~- 
“ Monstrous,” which Mr. Bartlett 
gives as “much used by the vulgar 
*for ‘ very, .exceedingly,’” was much 
used by the fashionable in the same 
sense in Horace Walpole’s day, and 
there has been some tendency to re- 
vive it of late, like other question- 
able idioms of the same period. 
“ Awful”—another intensive adjec- 
tive which our schoolboys of late 
very much affect—is at least as 
much a Scotticism as an Ameri- 
canism. “ Bound,” in the sense 
of “ resolved, determined,” which 
is here inserted with the remark 
that it is “ a vulgarism of recent 
origin,” is of very old standing 
in some parts of England at all 
events, and may be heard in com- 
mon use to this day in the English 
districts of South Wales, where a 
good many primitive terms and ex- 
ressions survive. An English phi- 
ologist, well read in the folk-lore 
of the mother country, might pro- 
bably find in the New England pro- 
vinces many terms in use connected 
with old customs which have dis- 
appeared on our side of the water. 
We have a hint of one in the 
term “ whit-potting” which is 
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here given as “used in Nantucket 
for visiting among relations and 
friends.” There is no attempt at 
explanation ; and the compiler was 
probably not aware that it alludes 
to the old English festival of 
Mothering-Sunday (Mid-Lent), when 
servants and young people were 
allowed to go home for the day, and 
when (at least in the west of Eng- 
land) “ white-pot”—something like 
hasty - pudding — formed a. staple 
dish. There is also a phrase quoted 
from an account of the early customs 
of New England, called “ whipping 
the cat,” applied to the annual visit 
of a travelling tailor to repair the 
clothes of the household. Of its 
origin Mr. Bartlett professes himself 
unable to give any account, nor can 
we; but the identical phrase is still 
known in England with the same ap- 
plication : it is possible it may be con- 
nected with a rough practical joke 
which bears the same name in Hamp- 
shire, of which the tailor may have 
been the subject. 

There are a good many terms, of 
course, of genuine American manu- 
facture, and which boldly set all 
sense and derivation at defiance. 
We need not introduce our old ac- 
quaintances “ absquatulate,” “ cata- 
wampously,” “ slantindicular,” &c., 
which have a certain force in their 
very absurdity. In this dictionary 
there are a few of this class which 
may be new to our readers, as most 
of them are to us, Ladies are said 
to get into a “conniption fit” when 
any little matter goes wrong. The 
Jexicographer here prudently de- 
clines not only etymology but ex- 
planation, and contents himself 
with humbly suggesting that, “ as 
far as he can judge,” it may have 
the same mysterious meaning as 
“tantrums.” A “ karimption” is 
what we should call a “ squad.” 
“A whole kariinption of Dutch 
emigrants were landed here. yester- 
day,” writes the Cairo (Iilinoia) 
Times. A “contraption” is a con- 
trivance. “Caboodle” appears to 
be a strengthened form of bundle 





* Romans vi. 11, viii. 18, 
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—“the whole lot.” “Sloshing 
about”—a western term—can only 
be explained by the bit of evidence 
which is quoted in illustration :— 


“< Come, witness, what had Mr. Sal- 
tonstall to do with the affair?’ 

“* Well, I've told you, they clinched 
and paired off, but Saltonstall he jest 
kept sloshing about.’ 

“*That isn’t legal evidence, my good 
fellow, inthe shape you put it. Tellme 
what you meanyby “sloshing about.”’ 

“<T’ll try,’ answered the witness, 
‘You see, Brewer and Sykes clinched 
and fout, That's in a legal form, ain’t 
it? 

“Oh yes!’ said the judge—‘ go on,’ 

“* Abney and Blackman then pitched 
into one another, and Blackman bit off a 
piece of Abney’s lip—that’s legal too, 
ain’t it?’ 

“« Proceed !’ 

«Simpson and Bill Stones and Mur- 
ray was all together on the ground, a 
bitin’, gougin’, and kickin’ one another 
—that’s legal too, is it?” 

“*Very—but go on,’ 

“¢ And Saltonstall, he made it his 
business to walk backward and forward 
through the crowd, with a big stick in 
his hand, and knock down every loose 
man. That's what I eall sloshing 
about.’”"—Cairo (Illinois) Times, Nov. 
1854. 


In the South and,West they have 
enriched their vernacular of late by 
a queer kind of onomatopeia—ex- 
pressive of all varieties of falling; 
a body is said to go “kerslosh,” 
or “kesouse,” or “cachunk,” into 
the water, or “keswalop” over a 
horse’s head, or “kelampus” on 
something hard. But these words 
are spelt and pronounced with all 
manner of varieties, according to 
the speaker or writer’s fancy. 

Of the many words which are 
strangely metamorphosed in their 
metaphorical application, perhaps 
the most ludicrous instance is the 
slang term “socdolager.” It stands 
for a conclusive argument, physical 
or otherwise; “the winding-up of a 
debate, a settler; and figuratively, 
in a contest, a heavy blow, which 
shall bring it to a close.” “I gave 
the fellow a socdolager over the ‘head 
with the barrel’ of my gun,” saith 
Colonel Crockett. The word is no- 
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thing more or Jess than a corruption 
of doxology—the signal of dismissal 
at the close of religious services, 
“ Bogus”’—applied to forged bills or 
notes—is an easy form of “ Borg- 
hese ;”’ an individual of that name, 
sone twenty years ago, having done 
a very large business in the forgery 
line, whence all paper of that de- 
scription became known as “ Bogus 
currency.” The term has since 
been figuratively applied to coun- 
terfeits of any kind. It also serves 
to distinguish one of the favourite 
“ drinks,” composed of rum and 
molasses. But the nomenclature 
of American drinks is almost a 
science in itself. Under the word 
“ Liquor,” in this volume, the reader 
may find a list of no less than 
sixty varieties, said to be taken 
from a single bar advertisement. 
The thirsty soul has an almost be- 
wildering choice; but unless he 
should be a political teetotaller, it 
is hard if he does not find some- 
thing to suit both his taste and his 
principles. If “ Vox Populi” is too 
strong for him, he can try “ Moral 
Suasion;” if he cannot swallow 
“ Polk and Dallas,” the “ Slip-ticket ” 
would promise to go down’ easy. 
We are sorry to say Mr. Bartlett 
does not give the receipts for these 
compositions; but they seem from 
their names to be adapted to tempt 
all classes of tipplers—from “ Peach 
Cobbler” and “Citronella Jam,” 
which must be ladies’ fancies, to 
“ Ohain-lightning” and “Ne plus 
ultra,” which must be reserved for 
more advanced disciples. Indeed, 
the difficult point seems to be, to 
know what name a drink does not 
go by. Servants who live in fami- 
lies where it is the habit to “liquor 
up considerable” are apt to fall into 
awkward mistakes from not being 
thoroughly up in the terms of the 
science. Here is the illustration 
given by Mr. Bartlett, under the 
word “Papelo,” which is a New 
England name for cider-brandy :— 

“ Han’t they got any of the religion at 
your house?” [inquires a pious lady- 
visitor of the “ help.”] 

“No, ma’am; they drink pupelo and 
rum,”—Jupv’s Margaret, p. 52. 
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The strong religions principles of 
the old Pilgrim Fathers have of 
course left their stamp upon the 
language and modes of thought of 
their descendants. It may be a 
question whether either one or the 
other are the better for it. Much 
of the old Puritan spirit has passed 
away, whilst its vocabulary remains ; 
and amongst the lighter spirits of 
the present day the quaint old 
phrase which, on the lips of their 
forefathers, had at least’ a religious 
meaning, only serves, as it did 
amongst the courtiers of the Restor- 
ation, to give additional point to a 
jest by a tinge of profanity. We 
need only refer to the pages of Sam 
Slick as the most familiar embodi- 
ment of American dialogue to an 
English reader. It would be most 
unfair to accuse the writer of pro- 
fanity, for many passages in his 
writings might be quoted as proofs 
to the contrary. Yet, undoubtedly, 
the free adaptation of scriptural 
phraseology gives a dangerous pi- 
quaney to the hamour, of which 
many readers must be painfully 
conscious, much as they may admire 
the caustic good sense and the irre- 
sistible drollery. If it should be ob- 
jected that these books are not a fair 
presentation of the tone which is 
prevalent in the bar-rooms and on 
the steamboats in America, because 
they are not the productions of a 
native American, we would point, 
in reply, not only to the pages of 
this very Dictionary of .Mr. Bart- 
lett’s, which abounds in illustrations 
‘of precisely similar character ex- 
tracted from American books, but 
to a story called Dred, by Mrs. 
Stowe, which has had considerable 
popularity on this side the Atlantic. 
The object of the book is decidedly 
religious, as well as _ abolitionist. 
Tiff, the old negro, who is one of 
the principal characters, is no doubt 
sincerely religious in his way; but 
he deals with the most sacred names 
and ideas in such an off-hand and 
familiar fashion, combined with his 
“nigger” dialect, that he becomes, 
and is apparently so intended by 
the writer, the comic character in 
the story. The effect is certainly 


grotesque. It has been successful 
in raising many a laugh, no doubt: 
but laughter is not exactly the effect 
which the sober English -mind as. . 
sociates with its religion. We have 
borne with a Comie Blackstone, a 
Comic History of England, and a 
Comic Latin Grammar, but we are 
not yet quite prepared for a Comie 
Bible. Without giving any more 
offensive examples, sufficient  in- 
stances of this tendency in American 
phraseology may be found in the 
constant recurrence of such adjee- 
tives as “eternal,” “almighty,” 
“ everlasting,” &c., as ridiculous ex- 
aggerations. The vulgarism “ sucdo- 
lager,” already quoted, is another; 
and only in a community very much 
given to psalm-singing could such a 
phrase as “short-metre” have come 
to be the slang for “ quick pace :"— 
“This ‘goin’ where glory waits ye,’ ‘han't 
one agreeable featur’ ; 
And if it warn’t for waking snakes, I'd 
be home agin short metre.” 
—Biglow Papers, 

Popular religion itself takes forms 
in America, which have a strong 
tinge of the ridiculous; and some of 
the sects which Mr. Bartlett has in- 
dexed have names which would 
puzzle the compilers of our religious 
statistics. The ‘“ Live-for-evers "— 
peculiar to Kentucky—must have 
died out by this time, like Xerxes’ 
Immortals; the principal article of 
their creed was, that those who had 
“ faith” would never die :— 


‘‘Whenever a member died, the an- 
swer to this very striking argumentum 
ad hominem was, that he had not the 
faith. The number, never very large, 
was reduced, in 1850, to two, and one of 
these had left the sect—leaving but one 


‘ Live-for-ever. 


“Hard” and “Soft-shell Bap- 
tists” are varieties at present un- 
discovered in England; and the 
“ Free Love” doctrines, which re-' 
ject the shackles of matrimony, and 
resort to “elective aflinities,” are 
not known here at present by that 
name. 

The old Puritan laws of New 
England, by which profane oaths 
were made not only a sin, but a 
crime against the State, have not 
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passed away without leaving their 
mark on the expletives of the pre- 
sent. generation. There must still 
be traditionary terrors handed down 
from the days when “Joseph Short- 
hose, for profane swearing, was sen- 
tenced to have his tongue fixed into 
a cleft stick, and so to continue for 
the space of one half-hour.* A 
New-Englander seldom swears — 
verbally, bat he puts himself to all 
sorts of shifts to give the effect, 
without committing himself to the 
objectionable syllables. “I swad,” 
or “ I swow,” or “I swamp,” are the 
euphemisms for I swear. 
and “darnation” are well known as 
doing duty for more decided forms; 
and even “I vow” requires to be 
softened into “I vum.” Such ten- 
der consciences, however, did not 
always escape even legal pegalties 
by these ingenious compromise’ 
Here is a curious extract from the 
records of the County Court of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, Sept. 4,1705. One 
Bevel Waters, having lost his cause, 
“as he departed from the table, 
said, ‘God bless you over the left 
shoulder.”” The court ordered a re- 
cord thereof to be made forthwith. 

“ At the next court Waters was tried 
for contempt, for saying the words re- 
cited, ‘so cursing the court;’ and on 
verdict fined L.5. He asked a review at 
the court following, which was granted ; 
and, pending trial, the court asked 
counsel of the Rev. Messrs. Woodbridge 
and Buckingham, the ministers of the 
Hartford churches, as to the ‘common 
acceptation’ of the offensive phrase. 
Their reply constitutes a part of the re- 
cord, and is as follows:—‘ We are of 
opinion that these words, said on the 
other side to be spoken by Bevel Waters, 
include—(1) profaneness, by using the 
name of God, that’ is holy, with such ill 
words whereto it was joyned; (2) that 
they carry great contempt in them, aris- 
ing to the degree of an imprecation or a 
curse, the words of a curse being the 
most contemptible that can ordinarily 
be used. 

“T, WoopsrinGer. 
T. Bucxtnenam. 

“ March ith, 1705-6. 

“The former judgment was affirmed 
on review.” 
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We can sympathise with the hon- 
est indignation of a clergyman men- 
tioned by Mr. Bartlett, who called 
these evasive imprecations ‘ one- 
horse oaths;” that adjective being 
used by western agriculturists to 
anything mean and shabby of its 
kind — “a one-horse banking con- 
cern "—“ a one-horse church ”—“a 
one-horse lawyer.” Even modern 
American courts, which, we are ac- 
customed to consider, have a ten- 
dency to a free-and-easy style of 
proceeding, will stand no nonsense 
beyond a recogni§ed limit. In a case 
at Baltimore a juror was supposed to 
be intoxicated :— 


“This judge, addressing the man al-* 
luded to, said—‘ Sir, are you drunk?’ 

“The juror, straightening himself up, 
in a bold half-defiant tone, replied, ‘Ne, 
sirree bob I’ . 

“* Well,’ said the judge, ‘I fine you 
five dollars for the ree, and ten for the 
bob. "—Baltimore Sun, March 30, 1857. 


But though the court maintains 
ey ove og dignity with the jury, 
it "knows how to unbend to the 
eminent members of the bar. The 
following little episode, which is 
given under the ,word “Poker,” 
requires almost a small explanatory 
dictionary of its own. “ Poker” 
(which must be something like our 
“ Fright,” if Mr. Bardett is right in 
his derivation of the word from the 
Danish pokker, Welsh pwca, “ hob- 
goblin”) is the name of a favourite 
-game of cards, A “sucker.” has been 
already explained to mean a native 
of Illinois, where the people are said 
not to be over-bright. A “cold 
deck” is a packed hand; “ deck” 
being good English thieves’ Latin 
(used by Bulwer in Paul Clifford) for 
a pack of cards. “ Raking the per- 
simmons” (a small common frait) 
is equivalent to pocketing the stakes, 
A case is called on in a court in 
Kentucky :— 


“* Who's for the plaintiff?’ inquired 
the judge, impatiently, 

“* May it please the court,’ said a rising 
member of the legal fraternity, ‘ Pilkins 
is for the plaintiff; but I left him just 
now in the tayern playing a game at 





* Horommson's History of Massachusetts, p. 436. 
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poker. He's got a sucker there, and he’s 
sure to skin him if he only has time. 
He's got the thing all set to ring a cold 
deck, in which ease he'll deal himself 
four aces and his opponent four queens ; 


* so that your honour will perceive he 


must rake the persimmons.’ 

“‘Dear me!’ said the judge, with a 
sigh, ‘that’s too bad! It happens at a 
very unfortunate time; 1'm very avxious 
to get on with these cases.’ 

“A brown study followed, and at 
length a happy idea struck the judge. 
‘Bill,’ said he, addressing the friend of 
the absent Pilkins, who had spoken, ‘ you 
understand poker about as well asPilkins. 
Suppose you go over and play his hand?’” 


The euphemistic shifts to which 
delicacy is compelled to resort in 
American society are too notorious 


_ to require much illustration. All 


our readers have heard of, and ad- 
mired the scrupulous modesty which 
speaks of the “limb” of the piano, 
and even, as we bave been assured, 
insists in some cases upon putting 
little frilled trousers upon it. Some 
allowance is to be made, no dowdt, 
for travellers’ stories; but what is 
to be said of Mr. Bartlett’s evidence, 
given with all the stern impartiality 
of a philologer! ‘ Stockings,” he 
assures us, are considered unmen- 
tionable in the west; “long socks” 
being as far as any refined mind 
can go with safety.. The Washing- 
ton Union—whose subscribers are 
no doubt very select—dares not for 


its life advertise such necessary 


articles as shirts and drawers under 
any bolder heading than “ gentle- 
men’s belongings.”"* A bull is 
called a “ cow-creatare” or a “ gen- 
tleman-cow”—which latter is a bull 
in a double sense, certainly. He 
assures us in his preface,t on the 
authority of a friend, that a “ grey- 
headed man of sixty doffed his hat 
reverently and apologised to a 
clergyman for having inadvertently 
used in his hearing the plain Saxon 
term.” These refinements of speech 
are not confined to the class of sub- 
jects just alluded to. A small glass of 
spirits is termed a “smile.” If a gen- 


tleman alights from a stage coach and 
takes a dram at an hotel, he calls it 
a “leg-stretcher ;” that innocent re- 
laxation being the professed purpose 
of his getting down. One term of 
this kind deserves honourable men- 
tion for its delicate ingenuity. Few 
English readers probably know what 
Ambia is. It is produced, Mr. Bart- 
lett tells us, “ by a voluntary ptyal- 
ism ”—which will not make the mat- 
ter much clearer. But when we 
add that it is the result of tobaceo- 
chewing—that a spittoon would be 
required in our uncomfortable com- 
pany for its reception—and that the 
word itself is-a cdrruption of amber 
—we hope the whole poetry of the 
expression will be recognised, and 
that we may be spared any more 
particular explanation. 

, Wheat, barley, oats, &c., always go 
by the name of grain, and the word 
“corn” is applied to the maize only. 
The peculiarities of this important 
plant were the occasion of a bit. of 
nigger wit, reported in Virginia, 
which, as in a certain sense histori- 
cal, may be worth quoting. The 
cob is the spike on which the kernels 
of the Indian-corn grow, and from 
which they are stripped when eaten; 
while the kernels are attached, it is 
called the ear. After Lord Corn- 
wallis’s surrender at York Town in 
1782, one negro remarked to an- 
other—“ He no Cornwallis now, he 
Cobwallis; Gen’l Washington shell 
all the corn off him too slick.” “To 
acknowledge the corn”—which is 
a popular slang expression for con- 
fessing to the truth of any accusa- 
tion—is only intelligible when its 
history is told. A raw Yankee from 
the upper country went down to 
trade at New Orleans with two 
boats, one laden with corn, the 
other with potatoes. He went into 
a gambling-house on his way, and 
lost all his money. ‘He then staked 
his cargo, and corn and potatoes 
followed the dollars, When he 
went back to the wharf, he found 
that the flat boat containing the 
corn was sunk, and a total loss. He 





* We observe that this substantive appears on the Philological Society’s List 
under the sponsorship of Mr, Ruskin. 
+ Pref, xxvi. . 
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went to sleep off his troubles as well 
as he could; and before he was well 
awake in the morning, the success- 
fal party made his appearance to 
claim his winnings. {* Slowly a- 
wakening from sleep, our hero, rub- 
bing his eyes and looking the man 
in the face, replied, ‘Stranger, J 
acknowledge the corn—take ’em; but 
the potatoes you can’t have, by 
thunder!*” 

The words and phrases which are 
really the most interesting, and 
which may with most propriety be 
elassed as genuine Americanisms, are 
those which bear in their origin the 
impress of a new coantry—which 
come to us with all the racy flavour 
of the backwoods and the prairie, 
the settler’s log-hut, and the free 
hunter life. These are not slang, 
however much they may seem to 
resemble it. They are the lawful 
coinage of a new world, expressive 
of new combinations and new wants, 
Like many words and phrases in 
the “old country,” they carry a 
little history in themselves, A 
“corduroy” road could exist no- 
where but in a forest clearing. In 
no other country could a traveller 
strike a“ bee line.” It may sound 
liké a strange inversion of meaning 
at first to find that to “ save” means 
to “kill ”—“ ve shot three men,” 
says a notorious Western duellist 
(Judge W of Texas), “ and two of 
them I saved”—until we remember 
that to the hunter, whose subsist- 
ence might depend upon his rifle, 
‘every wounded animal that escaped 
was a shot wasted. Western talk is 
full of these metaphors, always with 
a touch of the picturesque even in 
their most ludicrous adaptations. If 
a man changes his quarters, he is 
sail to “pull up stakes,” or to 
“make tracks "—phrases which are 
in themselves vivid reminiscences 
of a nomad life amid the pathless 
wildernesses of a new country. To 
move off in a hurry is to “ wake 
snakes”-—a highly probable result 
in a country where a traveller about 
to start in the morning is pleasant- 
ly informed by the landlord that 
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“ there’s a amart sprinkle of rattle- 
snakes on Red Run, and a powerful 
nice day to sun themselves.”* If 
a fair lady loses her temper, or if 
she breaks a tender promise, she is | 
said to “ fly off the handle,” like a 
faithless axe—as serious a disap- 
pointment as a lost love to many a 
settler. This appears to be a fav- 
ourite metaphor, for’ we have it 
otherwise applied in a New York 
paper, where a peor man is an- 
nounced as having succeeded to a 
fortune from a distant relative, 
“who went off the handle in England 
rather unexpectedly.” If there seem 
a little affectation of demareness on 
the lady’s part, she is said to be 
“playing "possam;” that animal 
having a trick of feigning death, and 
so cheating the dogs. If a gentle- 
man gets into difficulties, he is said 
to be “ up a tree ”—that being the 


,uncomfortable position in which the 


racoon or opossum sometimes finds | 
himself, with his enemies looking 
out for him at the bottom. There 
was a little paragraph circulated 
some time ago from an “ Amerie¢an 
paper,” in which this phrase was 
said to have been made use of rather 
ingeniously, by a preacher of the 
Spurgeon stamp, to attract the 
more worldly of his congregation ; 
he announced as the subject of his 
next sermon— How to rise in the 
world—Zaccheus up a tree.” So, 
when a person acts under a mistaken 
impression, or, as we should say, gets 
“on a wrong scent,” he is said to 
be “ barking up the wrong tree ”— 
a mistake into which the trapper’s 
dogs occasionally fall when the 
game has “treed,” and thereby 
delude’ their master into straining 
his eyes to no purpose. Of the 
same birth and parentage come a 
whole family of expressive phrases. 
A man whose energy and pluck ean 
be depended on is said to be “‘a whole 
team, and a horse to spare "—some- 
times with the ornamental addition 
of “with a big dog under the wag- 
gon.” <A person gets a hint to 
mind his own business by being 
requested to “ hoe his own row,” or 





* Cantton: New Purchase, i. 85. . 
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‘* paddle his own eanoe;” and the 
folly of meddling with other people’s 
quarrels is expressed in the pithy 
proverb, “ Let every man skin his 
own skunks,” which, as the skunk 
is something worse than a pole-eat, 
is not a very pleasant operation. 
This vermin has been “ improved ” 
into another 
maxim, as good as it is original— 
“ Vice is a skunk that smells awful 
rank when stirred up by the pole of 
misfortune.” We cannot help think- 
ing that, with a little pains, an amas- 
ing collection might be made of 
these essenees of new-world philo- 
sophy ; the list given at the end of 
Mr. Bartlett’s book is very short and 
poor, and contains none except this 
Jast which is worth quoting. 

An English coadjutor, as has been 
said before, might have been useful, 
and might have cuntributed a good 
many phrases which would strike 
an English reader as _ decided 
Americanisms, though they pass 
unobserved by those who are ac- 
custumed to meet with them and 
even use them continually. One 
in particular, which is a _ great 
favourite both with Mrs. Stowe and 
Mrs. Wetherell, certainly deserved 
a place in any collection. When 
young ladies enjoy themselves, they 
are said to have “ had a good time.” 
** Have you had a good time, dear?” 
says one to the other on her return 


from « party. Neither of those 
lady-authors, of course, has the 
slightest conception of the odd 


effect which it has upon English 
ears; not at all because such an 'ex- 
pression is not a familiar one with 
us; it is in use every day with the 
good folks in our English villages, 
afd is a favourite one, we believe, 
with the ladies—only not exactly 
in the American sense. A careful 
reading of some of the. most popular 
books (which are not always the 
best written} published in America, 
would enable an English critic to 
supply Mr. Bartlett with a good 
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many additions of this kind to his 
dictionary. 

One cannot turn over many pages 
of this amusing volume without 
observing that there seems to be a 
good deal of fun goifig on amongst 
Uncle Sam’s young people, which 
we miss here in the old country: 
harmless fun enough, we will be 
bound to say, in spite of the up- 
lifted eyelids of modern refinement. 
Parties of pleasure are actually 
called “ frolics”"—imagine such 4 
term applied to our well-behaved 
stupidities ! Probably most readers 
know what a “bee” is: when 
neighbours meet together to do one 
of their friends a good turn, and to 
have a social Jaugh and gossip over 
it at the same time. Some of these 
gatherings are of a comparatively 
grave and business-like charaeter : 
as when the farmers for twenty or 
thirty miles round meet with their 
teams at a raising-bee—to help a 
new settler “raise” his Jog-honse, 
often by this united strength in 
a single day; or at a stone-bee, to 
clear the stones off his land. Bat 
the most common and most amus- 
ing are those in which the young 
folks get together, when tongues 
and fingers move all at once. 
Quilting-bees,—where the young 
women sit round a large frame to 
make a patchwork quilt, and where 
the young backwoodsmen find their 
way in, on what pretence is per- 
fectly impossible to say, except on 
the Irishman’s prineiple that 


“ If all the young Women was ducks in the 
water, 
It's thin the young men would jump in and 
swim a’ter,” : 
but the. consequence of which is, 
that when the quilt is finished the 
fiddling and daneing begin; or 
“ husking frolics,” where the busi- 
ness is to strip the husks from the 
year’s crop of maize (in which the 
gentlemen may be of some use), and 
where the lucky finder of a red ear* 
is rewarded with the privilege of a 








* This is an Indian superstition, according to Longfellow :— 


“ And whene’er some lucky maiden 
Found a red ear in the busking, 
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kiss all: round, or, if of the fairer 
sex, is expected to make her elec- 
tion of some one to the honour. 
Even a “basket meeting,”—an en- 
tertainment peculiar ‘to the West, 
and describefl as “a sort of pic-nic, 
generally with religious exercises,” 
would be preferable, in the month 
of May, to our Exeter Hall gather- 
ings—certainly more airy, and pro- 
bably more good-humoured. _ The 
most determined polemical divine 
could hardly venture upon a very 
long harangae, when the means of 
escape lay open to his victims in all 
directions; and the _ prospective 
“opening of the baskets” would 
keep an audience in good humour 
under any moderate infliction. The 
worst harm likely to happen on 
such occasions would be some such 
mistake as that into which the 
young New-Englander fell, in the 
locus classieus with which the 
present compiler has illustrated the 
phrase :— 

“There was a corn-husking, &nd I 
went along with Sal Stebbins. There 
was all the gals and boys sittin’ round, 
and I got sot down so near Sal Babit, 
that I'll be darned if 1 didn’t kiss her 
afore I know’d what I was about.”— 
Traits of American Humour. 

There are certain sacred dishes 
proper to be eaten on these occa- 
sions. When the scene of the 
gathering is the sea-shore, as is often 
the case, the chief attractions in the 
bill of fare are “clam-bake” and 
“‘chowder,” prepared upon the spot. 
For clam-bake we confess we have 
no particular longing. The clam 
(not a pretty name, but its scientific 
alias, Venus mercenaria, does not 
sound much better) is a common 
mollusc found in the sand of tidal 
rivers, and, baked in an impromptu 
oven made of stones and sea-weed. 
We cannot help associating this 
food with the “whelks” of the 
London costermonger  stalls—eight 
a penny, Mr. Mayhew tells us, 
pepper and vinegar . included. 
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“Chowder,” we have understood, is 
excellent; it consists of fish, pork, 
onions, and biscuit, stewed together ; 
cider and champagne are sometimes 
added. The'least desirable of these 
undress festivals is a “surprise 
party,” which, ic must be confessed, 
would be rather embarrassing to 
most Engiish housekéepers— “a 
party of persons who assemble by 
agreement, and without invitation, 
at the house of a mutual friend.” 
There is*a delightful freedom and 
absence of form in the notion, 
certainly; but the mutual friend’s 
wife must be an angel if she can 
appreciate the joke. But what 
degree of social perfection may not 
be expected in a laud where such a 
feast of reason as the following is 
possible ?— 

“Sauantum.—The name of a species 
of fun known to the Nantucket folks, 
whieh is thus described by the New 
York Mirror: A party of ladies and 
gentlemen go to one of the famous 
watering-places of resort, where they 
fish, dig clams, talk, laugh, sing, dante, 
play, bathe, sail, eat, and have a general 
‘goud time.” The food generally con- 
sists of chowder, baked clams, and fun. 
No one is admitted to the sacred circle 
who will take offence at a joke, and 
every one is expected to do his and her 
part towards creating a general laugh. 
Any man who speaks of bueiness affairs 
(except matrimony) is immediately re- 
prove, and on a second offence publicly 
chastised. Care is thrown to the wind, 
politics discarded, war ignored, pride 
humbled, stations leveiled, wealth 
scorned, virtue exalted, and—this is 
* Squantum.’ ” 

Doiie canague Deim! “If there 
be an Elysium on earth,” it lies in 
Nantucket, which Tom Moore did 
not know. The lost Atlantis, the 
fabled Islands of the Blest, the 
vanished Golden Age, the “good 
time coming,”—are but shadows of 
this. To think that the ideal of 
happiness, which philosophers of 
all ages have so long vainly sought, 
should be found at Jast—and that 
its name should be Squantum! 





Found a maize ear red as blood is, 
Nushka! cried they all together, 
Nushka! you shall have a sweetheart, 
You shall have a handsome husband.” 
Song of Hiawatha, cant, xiii. and note. 
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Tue gentlemen of England who 
sit at home at ease and read of 
hardships in their rocking-chairs 
must think with no little amuze- 
ment, and some little envy, of the 
physical and moral qualities con- 
stantly displayed by such advent- 
urers as Mr. Petherick. Especially 
susceptible to such motions are we, 
the “slaves of the desk” -—poor 
devils, for the most part, in all that 
respects physical energy, 

“ With blinded eyesight poring 
Over miserable books,” 


and quite incapable of ‘ catching 
the wild goat by the hair,” but 
thinking very strong beer of our- 
selves when we can catch a good 
hypothesis by the hair; men with 
painful consciousness of possessing 
stomachs and livers; men advent- 
urous enough in the realms of im- 
agination, but not in the least 
disposed to “ rough it” in the bush; 
daring enough in drawing conclu- 
sions, but too delicate’ and timid to 
sustain long fastings, or to encoun- 
ter buffaloes. As to our power of 
dealing with hostile savages and 
keeping them in awe, it may be 
estimated by our equanimity in the 
presence of critics! We read Mr. 
Petherick’s adventures with per- 
haps ajl the greater delight because 
we feel that we should have cut 
a@ very poor figure under similar 
Rircuinstances. He is no great 
hand at turning a sentence; and 
many a literary critic will observe 
with compassion that the art of 
making one small adventure cover 
a sheet of letterpress, and the art 
of “ word-painting,” as it is called 
(dreadfully abused nowadays, and 
becoming very cheap)—not to men- 
tion the art of “giving a comic 
turn” to useful information—are 
but imperfectly mastered by this 


tamer of savages and explorer of un- 
trodden regions. Yet we like—and 
probably the general publie also will 
like—his book all the better for 
the absence of those very qualities 
which would be demanded in Grab 
Street. Fine writing is really not 
the end and aim of literature. Good 
books are impressive by their mat- 
ter more than by their manner, 
And Mr. Petherick’s book is good 
because of what it has to say, and 
not because of how he says it. I¢ 
is straightforward, pertinent, brief, 
unaffected, like its author—a man 
without sham sentiment, sham en- 
thusiasm, . sham  beliefs—a man 
with an open eye, a strong hand, a 
good digestion, a happy temper— 
not without a spice of the devil at 
times—and rare self-command., He 
e2n endure hardships gaily, with- 
out boasting; and, recklessly adven- 
turof#s as he is at times, he ean be 
cautious and prudent in emergen- 
cies. He is the very man to sub- 
due savages by a mingled audacity 
and prudence—a man not given to 
threaten when he does not mean to 
strike, nor to strike when he does 
not mean tp conquer. 

In one reasonably-sized volume 
he has given the cream of sixteen 
years’ experience of countries and 
tribes of whom little is known, 
Compare this reticence with the 
sprawling communieativeness of 
other travellers, who have so much 
Jess to say, and require so many 
volumes to say it in? Mr. Pether- 
ick might have made a volume (had 
he been unwise) out of his voyage 
to Egypt in 1845, when he entered 
the service of Mehemet Ali as min- 
ing engineer; and separate volumes 
of his other voyages: Instead of 
this, he has rejected everything not 
interesting or novel in itself, and 
has produced what may emphati- 
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cally be called a good book. Me- 
hemet Ali wanted to make himself 
independent of England. For this 
purpose it was necessary he should 
establish manufactories for guns and 
steam-engines ; but for these it was 
necessary he should have coal. 
Coal had to be found somewhere in 
the Turkish dominions; and he 
judged Mr. Petherick to be the right 
man to, seek for it. Seek for it our 
energetic countryman did, but none 
was to be found, and none was 
found. Nevertheless, travelling with 
such an object, and under the im- 
mediate care of the Government, the 
engineer had the very best op- 
portunities of observing the country, 
and laying the foundations of 
that experience which was after- 
wards to serve him, when he set up 
as a trader on his own account, and 
explored the districts of Central 
Africa. 

Although there is not a dull 
page in the book, we shall pass 
lightly over the earlier chapters, 
which treat of countries already 
described by several travellers, 
merely noticing by the way the con- 
firmation given of the extraordinary 
power the Arab guides have in dis- 
crimivating the slightest indications 
when they are tracking the foot- 
steps of man or beast. To us the 
impress of one naked man’s foot 
would be undistinguishable from 
that of another, unless there were 
some marked peculiarity to guide 
us. To the Arab each impress is as 
individual as the face or figure of 
the man, Mr. Petherick tested this 
power by having his guide blind- 
folded, then laid on the ground, and 
a guard placed over him to prevent 
his removing the bandage. This 
done, a clear sandy spot was selected, 
upon which nine of the camel- 
men left good impressions ‘of their 
feet. The guide was then called, 
his bandage removed, and he was 
told to say who had made the 
marks, He identified one from the 
other immediately, calling out the 
owners’ names as he passed. Only 
once did he hesitate; and here, from 
the fineness of the sand, and the 
man’s having moved his feet to make 
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deep impressions, the marks became 
wider than usual. He said, if the 
man were allowed to walk over 
the ground in his usual way, he 
could identify him. No sooner said 
than done. The guide lay down; 
and on being called, and seeing the 
two first marks, he laughingly called 
out the man’s name, and asked 
for backshish. On another occa- 
sion this Arab showed his re- 
markable skill in the observation 
of minute particulars still more con- 
Vincingly. 

“T had been talking to Karag about 
his family, saying it was strange that, in 
neither of my journeys, had we fallen in 
with them, to which he replied, that his 
wife and children were with his brother 
and family some distance to the east; 
but that, when their goats and camels 
(the latter the joint property of himsélf 
and his brother) had eaten up the fod- 
der, they would probably remove to the 
valley through which we were now 
travelling. Scarcely had he spoken the 
last word, when he sprang to the ground, 
and went through a series of absurd 
antics, brandishing his whip in Irish 
fashion, exclaiming, ‘Ana achou’l Bé- 
nat !’—literally, ‘Iam the boy for the 
girls!’ His frightened young dromedar 
had gone off unheeded at a gallop; an 
I thought his senses had left him, as I, 
could not get a reply to the questions I 
put tohim, At length his excitement 
abating, he pointed to a footstep in the 
sand and said, ‘ Here is the track of my 
son, and that of his dog.’ Incredulous, I 
allowed him to follow up the tracks, 
promising to wait his return under the 
shade of a tree. 

“ Karag in a short time returned at the 
top of his speed, but unaccompanied by 
either boy or dog; this he explained by 
saying that he had followed the tracks 
out of the valley through a ravine leading 
on tothe table-land, which convinced him 
that the boy was going to his home in an- 
other fertile spot, aboutan hour’s walk 
hence. 

“He now caught sight of his camel 
some distance off, and went instantly in 

ursuit. Returning with the sulky dh- 
croton brute, we again continued our 
journey; and had scarcely ridden a 
mile when two little girls and a boy 
came running from an opposite diree- 
tion up the valley towards us, crying, 
at the top of their voices, ‘Karag! Ka- 
rag!’ a ery which was responded to by 
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the honest fellow leaping from his sad- 
dle and embracing each in turn. 

“It appeared, as soon as Karag could 
‘explain himself, that the children, who 
now ran back to their mother, were his 
nieces and nephew; and that his wife 
and only son occupied, with their flock 
of goats, the exact position he had a 
short time before described.” 

All London is at the present 
time in a state of excitement about 
the Turkish bath, and many are the 
eloquent assurances that you can- 
not be clean unless you have taken 
one of these baths; that you do not 
know what a bath is unless you 
know the Turkish bath; and that 
the real Turkish bath is not the 
thing you ignorantly imagine, but 
is to be found only in Golden 
Square or. Pimlico. Mr. Petherick 
has a Turkish bath to describe, but 
it is certainly not that known in 
Pimlico, or elsewhere in the, British 
dominions. On his arrival at Berbe- 
ra, feeling irritable and feverish after 
the fatigue of the journey, he told his 
companion, Ibrahim Effendi, that he 
thought a Turkish bath would be 
a great luxury. Whereupon the 
Effendi quietly said he would order 
one; and presently returned, saying 
that one would be brought in the 
evening. A Turkish bath brought 
in the evening! What would they 
say in Golden Square and Pimlico 
to tepidarium and calidarium, with 
the whole shampooing apparatus, 
being quietly carried to a fatigued 
gentleman’s sleeping apartment? The 
surprise of our traveller was great: 
it became greater when his ancient 
landlady appeared, accompanied by 
a damsel black as night, and dressed 
in a large searf of white muslin 
trimmed with red borderings, who 
held in one hand a_ small wooden 
bowl, in the other a teacup. The 
old lady then retired after wishing 
him a good night, and answering his 
question as to the bath by pointing 
to the articles in the damsel’s hands, 
“These are the bath.” To bathe 
in a wooden bowl and a teacup, 
is surely novel enough. The novelty 
turned out a great luxury. The 
bowl contained dough, and the cup 
a small quantity of sweet-oil scent- 
ed with aromatic roots: the damsel 
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rubbed the dough well on the 
bare skin, and then finished off 
with the oil, ‘ The following morn- 
ing,” says our traveller, “I awoke 
quite revived; the  feverishness 
had entirely subsided; and, with 
a calm pulse, I felt a universal 
cool and refreshing sensation through 
my limbs and body.” This bath is 
in general use by the natives of 
the Soudan, when they can afford 
it, and is taken every evening, 
To its beneficial effects are ascribed 
the entire absence of cutaneons 
diseases, and the indifference with 
which the natives brave the cold 
and cutting winds of winter, with 
no other protection than a slight calico 
shirt or scarf. 

Many and horrible are the stories 
told of the summary justice of Eastern 
potentates; but the following story 
of the Defterdar will not easily be 
surpassed :— 

“The following incident, which, 
among others of a similar kind, was re- 
lated to me on good authority, may 
serve to illustrate the despotic nature of 
this rude commander’s government, A 
stern disciplinarian, and determined to 
enforce rigid justice, he had issued strict 
orders to his troops against pillage of 
every kind on the now subjugated in- 
habitants of the Soudan. One day, sit- 
ting in his divan at Khartoum (the go- 
vernment office) for the transaction of 
business, a poor Arab woman from a 
neighbouring village presented herself 
to him, complaining that a“soldier bad 
robbed her of a pitcher of milk that she 
was taking to warket, and which he 
drank before her face, refusing to pay 
for it—the value being one piastre. 
Being asked if she cond recognise the 
man, and answering in the affirmative, 
an official was sent with her, who soon 
returned with the offender, The Pacha, 
addressing him, demanded if he had 
been guilty of the fraud, which he 
stoutly denied; he then turned to the 
woman, and remarked that, as one sol- 
dier much resembled another, she 
might be mistaken in his identity; she 
replied that she knew the man person- 
ally, and could swear to him. Heenney 
without further preliminary, the Def- 


terdar told her that he would convince 
himself of the truth of her assertion, 
which, if false, she would answer with 
the loss of her head. To this she un- 
hesitatingly agreed, little dreaming of 
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the means to be employed for the detec- 
tion of the theft. A word from the 
. Pacha to his officials sufficed to place 
the prisoner on the ground; and in 
obedience to a movement of his finger, 
the was turned over on his back, when a 
Mameluke was ordered to cut open his 
stomach—an order no sooner uttered 
than carried into execution with his 
kanjar. The presence of a quantity of 
milk was undeniable; and the Pacha, 
coolly throwing a dollar to the terrified 
woman, remarked to the bystanders 
that the soldier had richly merited his 
fate, by having, in the first instance, 
committed a theft, and afterwards told 
a deliberate lie—both of which acts 
were disgraceful to a soldier.” 


It is worthy of especial notice— 
and the more so at this time, since 
Manchester is trembling at the pros- 
pect of a deficieney of cotton—that 
the country round Khartoum is pecu- 
liarly favorable to the growth of 
cotton, which is indigenous, and it 
is only the absence of any proper 
means of transport which interferes 
with large exports. 

Let us accompany Mr. Petherick 
up the White Nile, and pause with 
him among the Hassanyeh tribe, 
whose customs are in some respects 
peculiar. For example, the marriage- 
contract is not only a commercial 
transaction, as among most semi- 
civilised nations, but has a clause or 
two which make the European stare. 
When the preliminaries of a match 
are completed, and the highest bidder 
takes lis place as the favoured suitor, 
the parents of both suitor and damsel 
meet in the tent of the damsel’s 
father; and a large gathering of rela- 
’ tives assembles to witness the mar- 
riage-drticles, some of which are 
written down. The favourite drink 
—merissa—is served round, and the 
amount to be paid by the bridegroom 
is settled, as well as the times of 
payment. Then comes the important 
clause, All ears are open while 
the bridegroom’s father asks the 
mother of the bride how many days 
in the week the bride is to be con- 
sidered a wife? The notion of 
‘faithful for ever” is too romantic 
for their minds. The wife is not 
bought out and ont, but “ jobbed,” if 
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we may use the phrase, for so many 
days in the week. When, there- 
fore, the mother hears this ques- 
tion gravely put, and considers the 
money, the milch-cow, or even & 
couple of bullocks, which can be 
added to the purchase-money, she 
falls back upon her family traditions 
(not unaided by imagination) for 
circumstances corroborative of the 
importance of her connection; and, 
referring to the youth and beauty of 
the bride, winds up with a lofty 
contempt at the idea of such charms 
and such a connection being pur- 
chased for so paltry asum. Pressed 
to give her answer, she weighs 
everything, and replies that, having 
due regard to the “feelings of her 
family,” she could not think of bind- 
ing her daughter for more than two 
days in the week. sanction 

Two days! The indignant bride- 
groom and his indignant father and 
friends start to their feet, adjust 
their scattered garments round their 
waists and shoulders, and refuse the 
proffered drink, threatening to break 
up the match. To a stranger, it 
seems as if a row must be coming. 
One or two elders, however, always 
retained for the occasion, after a 
good deal of apparent resistance, 
succeed in pacifying the offended 
party, pat an end to the vapourings 
and thregts, and finally induee them 
to reseat themselves. The bowl is 
once more handed round, and an 
old peacemaker rises. His speech 
is a laudation of the bridegroom’s 
purse and family; he enlarges on 
the splendour of the proposed 
dowry ; and while amply acknow- 
Jedging the value of the bride’s 
family, and the beauty of the bride, 
insists that two days more should 
be added, and a suitable addition 
to the dowry be fixed upon by both, 
Two days added? What! four 
days in the week? The proposal 
creates another storm. The mother 
of the bride is heard eloquent above 
the yells. But peace is, after some 
squabbling, again restored. It is 
then proposed that, in consideration 
of a four-year-old milch-cow, a 
heifer, and a pair of yearling bulls 
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ii addition to the twenty-five dollars 
offered, and fifty more payable in case 
of divorce, the marriage shall hold 
good, as is customary among the “ first 
families” of the tribe, for full four days 
in each week—Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday. During the 
three remaining days the wife is free 
to act precisely as she chooses, either 
staying with her husband at home, or 
enjoying independence from all mari- 
tal claims. This ultimatum is accept- 
ed, and a general shaking of hands 
and congratulations, moistened with 
drink, keep up the hilarity of the 
meeting. An early day is fixed for the 
payment, and the guests remain drink- 
ing and feasting until the wedding 
takes place. Mr. Petherick observes 
that, although the men wear amulets 
to secure the love of the one most 
dear, “the married men felt them- 
selves highly flattered by any atten- 
tions paid to their better-halves 
during their free-and-easy days. 
They seem to take such attentions as 
evidence that their wives are attrac- 
tive; nor is the legitimacy of a child 
ever called in question—the goodman 
of the house hailing every increase to 
his family.” 

After this glimpse of their court- 
ship, let us see them feasting. A 
sheep has been purchased. 


“ As soon as it was paid for, Said, the 
effendi’s slave, in a trice turned it over, 
and, kneeling on it, severed its throat 
to the spine. 

“With the last struggle the knife was 
run into the abdomen, ripping open 
which, he withdrew the stomach, liver, 
and lights; and, cutting open the for- 
mer, and cleansing it by simply turning 
it inside out and shaking it, he then pro- 
ceeded to cut it and its accompaniments 
into small pieces in a wooden bow! pro- 
vided for the purpose from the nearest 
hut. Then taking the gall-bladder as a 
substitute for lemgn, and squeezing it 
over the whole, and adding a copious 
supply of the hot,red pepper of the 
country, he served it up. still warm, by 
placing it on the ground before us, look- 
ing like a man well pleased with the 
feat he had performed. The effendi 
had already tucked up the sleeves of his 
right arm over the elbow, prepared to 
Jose not an instant in the enjoyment of 
what to me at that time seemed an exe- 
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erable dish; and ealling out at the top 
of his voice bismillah (in the name of 
God), plunged his hand into the reeking 
mess, which he conveyed to his mouth 
as a child would a ripe peach. 

“ Aboo Gadoum, in obedience to the 
invitation of the jolly effendi and my- 
self, took my place at the feast, for such 
in reality it appeared to both of them. 

“The carcass of the sheep was now 
being flayed in order to supply us with 
our dinner.” 


They also eat the ostrich, the flesh 
of which resembles beef. Their usual 
mode of capturing these huge birds is 
by hunting them down, though snares 
are also employed. When birds are 
seen, the horsemen set out in pursuit, 
and follow until ambush is found, 
where they can secrete themselves, 
The birds, which have easily out- 
distanced the riders, finding them- 
selves no longer pursued, stop, and 
then turn back over the same ground, 
at the utmost speed, in search of their 
pursuers. As soon as they have de- 
tected them, they turn again and seek 
safety in flight, flapping their wings, 
but never rising from the ground, 
When they have got over a consider- 
able distance without pursuit, they 
again stop, and foolishly ran back at 
the same pace, to convince them- 
selves of the absence of danger. The 
hunters, who have not moved from 
the spot, allow the birds to tire them- 
selves out, and then gallop after them. 
It would bea vain attempt to ran 
down the untired bird. 


The commercial notions of this. 


people are not enlightened, and they 
delight in bargaining :— 

“ A bargain for any kind of animal is 
seldom or never completed by the par- 
ties immediately interested without the 
aid of a third person, often an occasional 
observer, and unknown to either. The 
vendor does not name a price, but on 
about half the value being offered, re- 
plies, ‘Eftah Allah,’ meaning, ‘God is 
bountiful.’ A trifling increase is then 
proposed, which being met by the same 
reply, another bid is made; and so on, 
with various interruptions: the pur- 
chaser, retiring and again returning, 
recommences the proceedings from the 
point at which he left off, until, after 
the refusal of several offers, the bargain 
is at such a stage that it cannot be pro- 
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ceeded with unless aided by an inter- 
mediator, This third party encourages 
the purchaser on the one hand, while he 
beats down the vendor on the other, ap- 
parently equally supporting each indi 
vidual’s interest. If he perceivesa real 
intention to do business, after a deadlock 
he takes the affair out of the hands of 
both; names a medium price between 
that offered and that which he has a 
shrewd suspicion would be agreeable to 
the vendor; and, placing the hands of the 
parties in each other's grasp, he compels 
the apparently reluctant seller to say, 
* Allah iberak l’ack’ (may God prosper it 
with you), and the bargain is concluded.” 


We must also take a peep into the 
school, where, as will be seen, the 
instruction given is not such as to 
overwork the brain :— 


“The male children‘are instrueted in 
the Koran: this they must learn by 
heart; and when this is attained, and 
they can read and write, their education 
is completed. Very few, however, at- 
tain such proficiency as to be able to 
repeat the whole of the sacred book, or 
even to master the art of writing so far 
as to concoct a letter. ‘A fakeer, whose 
province it is to study the Koran, and to 
communicate its contents without com- 
ment to the people, is the schoolmaster, 
for which the parent of each boy pays 
him two piastres (5d.) a month. They at- 
tend school from 4 to 6 in the morning, 
and from 7 to 9 in the evening, in order 
that their instruction may interfere as 
little as possible with other pursuits, 
The twilight coming to an end very soon 
after sunset, and the evenings, unless 
during moonlight, being dark, every boy 
is expected to bring a log of wood where- 
with to make a bonfire, around which 
they all sit in the evenings. The fakeer 
recites a sentence of the Koran from me- 
mory ; this is repeated at the top of each 
boy's voice several times; and having 
mastered it, another sentence is recited, 
and so on. Every lesson is commenced 
by repetition of the whole of the verses 
and chapters which they may have pre- 
viously learnt, by all the boys at the 
same time, in different keys, and as loud 
as they can; and to a stranger unac- 
customed to such proceedings it seems 
like Bedlam let loose. Each boy has to 
furnish himself with a piece of board, 
eight inclies wide by a foot in length, 
on which, with a reed, a sentence of the 
Koran is written in ink. This is taken 
home, and copied by the boy during his 
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leisure hours, constituting his instrue- 
tion in writing; no composition ever 
being expected of him. 

“ After two or three years’ such in- 
struction, they have finished their edu- 
cation, which, however, they generally 
contrive to forget in a yet shorter time, 
and, with the exception of a knowledge 
of straggling verses of the Koran, are 
pretty much in the same position as 
when they commenced their studies. 

“The fakeer, generally a shrewd 
man, and awake to his own interests, is 
both the letter reader and writer of the 
community, for which he charges ac- 
cording to the importance of the docu- 
ment. He is the oracle of the village, 
and universally consulted upon all ocea- 
sions of weighty consideration, but more 
particularly bymothers wishing to marry 
their daughters as to the amount of the 
dowry they have a right to expect, and 
with regard to the advantages or other- 
wise which may accrue to them from 
the conneetions they propose forming. 

“ A stern man draped in a long white 
robe, with a scarf thrown over his head, 
and nearly covering his face, a rosary 
worn around his neck, or suspended 
from his right hand, through which, 
with the forefinger and thumb, he quietly 

asses bead after bead, whilst mentally 

e is supposed to repeat some form of 
his religion—he never permits a smile 
to appear upon his countenance. 

“Another source of jncome is the 
writing of a verse of the Sesces or some 
unintelligible jargon of his own, on slips 
of paper; these, contained in leather 
cases, form amulets, and are worn on 
some part of the person, The men in 
general wear them on the arm, mostly 
the right one, above the elbow; the 
women wear whole bundles of them, 
slung by a long twisted leather cord 
around their necks, hanging down be- 
low their waists. They are made up in 
all sorts of shapes, square, triangular, 
and oblong; some of them in long round 
cylindrical forms resembling so man 
telescopes, of which their wearers, al- 
though they cannot but be an encum- 
brance, are exceedingly proud. If a 
person is suffering pain in any of his 
members, he has recourse to the fakeer, 
who, for a consideration in piastres, sup- 
plies him with a written piece of paper, 
which he, never thinking it necessary to 
decipher it, attaches to the part affect- 
ed; thusa man or woman suffering from 
headache will suspend an amulet to the 
hair; but this loses its virtue if given 
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to another person subject to the same 
complaint. 

“The best supporters of the good 
man are the young of both sexes, who 
employ him to write amulets to secure 
to them the affections of those most dear 
to them. For all the ills that flesh is 
heir to he is supposed to have a remedy ; 
and, if success does not always crown his 
efforts, his character or ability does not 
suffer. Fate, the uncontrollable destiny 
of the deceased patient, written by Pro- 
vidence on the day of his birth, which it 
is not in the power of mortal tq coun- 
teract, was the cause of death; this is 
equally the conclusion of the friends of 
the departed and of the spiritual and 
medicinal professor; and thus his repu- 
‘ tation remains untarnished. Sometimes, 
but rarely, he will stoop to the use of 
herbs and fruits to effect cures in ordi- 
nary cases; but in serious and obstinate 
disease he has recourse to higher reme- 
dies, wherein he suffers no competition, 
For instance, in high fever, when a 
arent is delirious, he is possessed of the 

evil, and his Satanie Majesty can only 
be driven out by having an appropriate 
verse of the Koran written on a sheet 
of paper, burnt under his nose; his head 
being covered to prevent any escape of 
the precious fumes, he inhales them, as 
he is also supposed to do the virtues of 
the inscription. As a matter ef course, 
a severe fit of coughing ensues, which is 
attributed to the struggles of the evil 
spirit while suffering under forcible ejec- 
tion. In various internal diseases which 
bafile all ordinary measures, a verse of 
the Koran is written with a broad-nib- 
bed reed on a plate; and being washed off 
with the least possible quantity of water, 
the patient is made to drink it, saying 
grace before and after the black draught.” 


On the death of Mehemet Ali, Mr. 


Petherick quitted the Egyptian ser- 
vice, and tried to establish himself as 


a trader in gum at I] Obeid. In 1853, - 


this proving no longer sufficiently re- 
munerative, he turned his attention to 
the interior of Africa, the high road 
to which is the stately White Nile. 
Having purchased a gvod boat, and 
tons of glass beads, cowry-shells, and 
other trifles in request among the ne- 
groes, he began to look about for a 
score of Arabs, of different tribes, in 
whom he could place confidence. 
When these were selected, he had to 
instruct them in the use of fire-arms; 
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and on the 19th November he started 
with a boat’s crew of twelve, twenty 
various-coloured Arabs, and two Din- 
ka (negroes) as intepreters. Such a 
succession of adventures as he met 
with will rarely be read out of ro- 
mance; and we feel no little difficulty 
in determining what passages we shall 
select for the entertainment of our 
readers, 

The French are sarcastic on the 
subject of our large families; but what 
would they say to the Shillooks’? 

** At one of these villages, Gooa, with 
a view of establishing a trade in hides, 
or if possible in ivory, I made the ac- 
quaintance of its chief, Dood, who, with 
several of the village elders, entered my 
boat; the bank being crowded with 
every man, woman, and child in the vil- 
lage. The chief, a man past middle age, 
struck me by his intelligent remarks, 
and a bearing as straightforward as it 
was dignified and superior to that of his 
companions. A few presents of beads 
were greedily clutched by his attend- 
ants—he, however, receiving them as if 
they were his due; and passing an order 
to one of his men, the trifle I had given 
him was returned by a counter-present 
ofasheep. On his leaving, 1 requested 
he would call before sunrise, attended 
by his sons only, when I would make 
him and them suitable presents. 

“Long before the appointed time, 
Dood and a crowd of men and striplings, 
with their inseparable accompaniments 
of clubs and lances, on the shore, awoke 
me from my slumbers; ‘and as I ap- 
peared on deck, a rush took place to- 
wards me, with eries of “The Benj! 
the Benj!” (the chief) followed by salu- 
tations innumerable, As soon as these 
shouts subsided, Dood, disembarrassing 
his mouth with some difficulty of a quid 
of tobacco the size of a small orange, 
sat down by my side. My first remark 
was astonishment at the number of his 
followers, having expected none but his 
sons. ‘Oh, it’s all right: you don't 
know my family yet; but, owing to 
your kind promise, I sent to the cattle- 
kraals for the boys; and with the 
pride of a father, he said, ‘these are 
my fighting sons, who many a time 
have stuck to me against the Dinka, 


whose cattle have enabled them to wed.’ , 


“ Notwithstanding a slight*knowledge 
of negro families, I was still not a little 
surprised to find his valiant progeny 
amouat to forty grown-up men and 
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hearty lads. ‘ Yes, he said, ‘I did not 
like to bring the girls and little boys, as 
it would look as if 1 wished to impose 
upen your generosity,’ 

«+ What! more little boys and girls! 
what may be their number, and how 
many wives have you?’ 

“*Well, I have divorced a good 
many wives—they get old, you know; 
and now I have only ten and five.’ But 
when he began to count his children, he 
wus obliged to have recourse to a reed, 
and, breaking it up into small pieces, 
said, ‘I take no notice of babies, as 
they often die, you know: women are 
so foolish about children that I never 
care for them until they are able to lay 
a snare.’ 

“« Like all negroes, not being able to 
count beyond ten, he called over as 
many names, which he marked by 
placing a piece of reed on the deck 
before him; a similar mark denoted 
another ten, and so on until he had 
named and marked the number of his 
children. The sum total, with the ex- 
ception, as he had explained, of babies 
and children upable to protect them- 
selves, was fifty-three boys and twenty 
girls—viz., seventy-three. 

“ After the above explanation, I eould 
no longer withhold presents to the host 
on the shore; and, pleased with my 
donations, he invited me to his house, 
where I partook of merissa and broiled 
fowl, in which, as a substitute for fat, 
the entrails had been left. Expressing 
a desire to see his wives, he willingly 
conducted me from hut to hut, where 
my skin, hair, and clothes underwent a 
most scrutinising examination. 

“Each wife was located in a separate 
batch of huts; and after having distri- 
buted my pocketfuls of loose beads to 
the lady chieftains and their young 
families, in whose good graces I had 
installed myself, I took leave of the 
still sturdy village chief.” 

It is indispensable in every career 
that a man should keep himself free 
from insult; but among savages this 
is peculiarly the case, since a man who 
submits to any indignity from ther 
can never hope to prosper with 
them. It is, however, necessary to 
understand the point of honour. 
What one tribe thinks an insult 
another prizes as a. compliment. 
What from one would elicit a stab, 
from the other binds for ever. This 
renders it difficult for the stranger 
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to discriminate the intention of 
what he witnesses. Thus Mr. Peth- 
erick sees scores of negroes, up to 
the middle in water, making fruit- 
less and laughable attempts to con- . 
verse with his men in the boat. At 
length another party arrives, with 
a chief. As he approaches the boat, 
the crowd make way for him; and 
on being invited, he climbs into 
the boat with three followers. Mr. 
Petherick seated himself in his cabin, 
and beckoned to the chief and his 
followers to sit on the floor; but 
the sight of the firearms and hunt- 
ing-knives excited the chief’s atten- 
tion, “and looking meaningly at his 
men, he rose on one knee to salute 
me. Grasping my right hand, and 
turning up the palm, he quietly 
spat in it; then looking in my face, 
he elaborately repeated the pro- 
cess.” Ye gods! imagine such a 
transaction—and in the face of an 
Englishman. Can we wonder that 
even our self-contained traveller 
was staggered at such audacity, and 
revolved in his mind how he should 
punish it? But our traveller is not 
a man of rash impulses. Observing 
the chief’s expression to be all kind- 
ness and no contempt, he in turn spat 
on those smiling features with his ut- 
most energy. Instead of rage, the 
chief manifested excessive delight, 
and, reseating himself, assured his 
companions that this was a very 
great chief indeed. An interchange 
of saliva between traveller and at- 
tendants established a firm friend- 
ship. From which it appears that 
the lex talionis should be rigidly 
adhered to among tribes whose cus- 
toms are not understood. Return 
insult for insult, and if it happen 
to be a compliment, you have done 
the utmost that was expected of 
you, Had Mr. Petherick “let out 
witMi@is left,” and floored the moist 
chief, bloodshed must have follow- 
ed. Indeed, when you are among 
people who grin and rub their naked 
stomachs with both bands in eesta- 
sies if you spread out a handful of 
glass beads before them, it may be 
presumed that the amenities of En- 
rope will be but imperfectly under- 
stood, and that a new code will 
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have to be followed. That it is,im- 
mensely difficult to adapt one’s-self to 
these new codes, and to succeed in 
keeping up the idea of superiority 
when among savages, is shown 
by the rarity of any continuous 
success with them. Mr. Petherick 
had a perilous task of it, when, 
as sometimes happened, he found 
himself amid hostile tribes, only 
kept from plundering and mur- 
dering him by the belief in a sort 
of supernatural power possessed by 
the white man. For example, his 
reception at the Wadj Koing was 
not only inhospitable, but seemed © 
likely to end in his being eaten. 
Seated under the shade of tamarind 
trees, he awaited the arrival of the 
chief, hearing the remarks of the 
grinning savages who surrounded 
him, and who congratulated them- 
selves on the rich prize which had 
fallen into their hands. The chief 
arrived, and, striking the ground 
with his club, demanded what had 
brought the white man into his ter- 
ritory. With great composure, the 
white man pointed to the baskets 
filled with beads, which he offered 
to exchange for tasks and provi- 
sions. Another blow of the club fol-, 
lowed, and a stern command to quit 
the territory at once, as there was 
no ivory to be had there, nor could 
any provisions be supplied. Unless 
the white man decamped at once, 
he would be massacred. Some 
white men—and this present writer 
has a strong suspicion that he is of 
the number—would have packed 
up the beads, and made off with all 
speed while it was. yet possible. 
But Mr. Petherick is a “different 
guess sort of man” (as our Eliza- 
bethan fathers and American cou- 
sins phrase it); and instead of de- 
camping, he quietly asked the chief 
if he knew from whence he came? 
Of course the chief did not know, 
but supposed it was from a long 
way off, as he had never before seen 
a white face. Upon which Mr. Pe- 


therick appealed to his logic, and 
asked him to consider how many 
such tribes as his must Jie between 
the Wadj Koing and that distant 
home; this consideration would make 
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it clear that if all these tribes had 
been unable to impede the white 
man’s progress, it was the height of 
absurdity in the chief to suppose 
that his small tribe could do it. The 
logic of the ease was clear; and Mr, 
Petherick reinforced it by quietly 
adding, that if there was no ivory 
to sell, the thing could not be help- 
ed—no harm was done; but if the 
chief was mad enough to refuse to 
sell provisions, there would arise 
the painful necessity of the white 
man’s helping himself, and the 
chief’s own huts would be the first 
to be sacked. This was carrying 
things“with a high hand. Bat this 
regal calmness was the wisest po- 
licy. The chief showed evident 
uneasiness, and knew not what re- 


ply to make to this seemingly tre-. 


mendous threat. If a handful of 
men were thus calm and threaten- 
ing amid a whole tribe of enemies, 
it must surely be because they 
knew themselves to be the stronger. 
Mr. Petherick asked the chief at 
what distance he could kill a man 
with his spear; and the answer was, 
about twenty yards; whereupon, 
Mr. Petherick, pointing to a tree 
about one hundred and fifty yards 
distant, said he could be certain of 
killing a man even farther off than 
that. The chief stared like an idiot 
at this; and, after a pause, said 
that provisions should be sold, but 
that no permission to cross his ter- 
ritory could be granted Mr. Pethe- 
rick laughed scornfally at this pre- 
sumption, and told him to provide 
the food; which was done. 

Our traveller now believed that 
he had established a basis for an 


amicable settlement, and requested, 


that he might have a hut for the 
better security of his property. 
After some demur, this. was granted ; 
and his men coolly began felling 
trees, and erecting-a fence round 
their position, to keep the prying 
savages at a proper distance. The 
next day the chief and some of his 
principal men went out hunting 
with their guests, and were awfally 
impressed by their firearms, At 
every discharge the men leapt from 
the ground, ‘stopping their ears 
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with their hands, and inquiring 
whether this “noise” would have 
the same effect on a man as on a 
gazelle at a hundred yards. The 
firearms and the beads gradually 
altered the chief’s opinion of his 
"guest, and in order to detain him 
among the tribe, he pretended to 
send messengers to different villages 
in quest of ivory. He also threatened 
Mr. Petherick’s negro porters with 
death if they remained another day, 
which made them decamp. “From 
sunrise to sunset hundreds of sa- 
vages braved heat, hunger, and 
thirst to satisfy their curiosity by 
staring at us, and only waited fora 
favourable opportunity to attack 
us.” The loss of the negro porters 
was serious. The savages boasted 
of having frightened them away; 
and as no one could be found to 
carry away the merchandise, they 
advised Mr. Petherick to consign it 
to them and depart in peace. They 
had not measured their man. They 
began a sort of siege, by stopping 
the supplies of water and food. 
Whereupon our traveller, enticing 
the chief into the enclosure, swore 
he would shoot him and sack the 
village unless provisions were 
brought. The terrified chief at once 
complied; and in half an hour a 
market was once more opened, 
though with every sign of reluc- 
tance on their part. But although 
provisions were purchased, no por- 
ters could be hired to assist in 
carrying the merchandise to the 
next tribe, nor to return to the 
boats. In vain did Mr. Petherick 
attempt to glean some information 
respecting the next tribes. An old 
negro, who was said to have been a 
perfect Ulysses in his wanderings, 
seems to have been a perfect Mun- 
chausen in his narratives; and the 
lies he gravely told, lead to a sus- 
picion that “ the reports of natives” 
are not a very reliable source of infor- 
mation. He told of a people with 
four eyes—two in front and two be- 
hind—who could walk backwards 
and forwards. The tribe adjoining 
them frightened him out of his wits, 
having eyes under their armpits, so 
that when they wished to see they 
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raised their arms. Farther south 
was a tribe with faces like monkeys 
and tails a yard long. Farther still 
was a tribe of dwarfs, whose ears 
reached to the ground, and were so 
wide, that when they lay down, one 
served as a mattress and the other 
as a blanket. 

After a fortnight’s stay in this 
perilous position, our adventurer 
sent a detachment of his best men 
and a donkey with beads and sun- 
dries, in the hope of meeting with 
another tribe; and should they find 
one favourably disposed, to return 
with their assistance and remove 
the property. After another fort- 
night of anxious suspense, being 
daily in expectation of attack, he 
despatched another detachment of a 
dozen, each carrying about ten 
These started in 
an easterly direction, amid the hoot- 
ings of the villagers. His force was 
now reduced to five men, and yet 
the fear of the rifle secured them 
from open attack. Bat many were 
the ruses necessary for defence and 
safety ; and an anxious time it must 
have been to all. QOuriously enough, 
it was the fact of his reading the 
books and old newspapers he had 
brought with him to which he really 
owed his escape. The chief subse- 
quently confessed that, “had it not 
been for my mysterious dealings 
with the little black marks on my 
paper, his tribe would long since 
have annihilated us; they were not 
so afraid of our firearms, as it was 
the destiny of all brave men to die 
in battle ... but they feared that 
my sorcery might result in the ex- 
termination of their tribe.” The 
interesting part of this anecdote is, 
that the chief himself was a sorcerer 
—and so far from this making him 
sceptical of the other’s power (as it 
would were the sorcerers of savage 
tribes the imposters we are apt to 
imagine), it gave additional respect 
for the superior sorcery of the white 
man. Recently they had seen a lion, 
which had penetrated the camp, 
quietly surveying the sleeping men, 
as if revolving which to choose for 
supper, but was so alarmed by the 
report of the sentinel’s musket that 
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he fled at, once. The next night the 
chief, club in hand, pointing to the 
bush where the lion had crouched, 
made a long speech, threatening the 
beast with all sorts of disasters if 
ever he dared again to approach the 
village, and ordering him at once to 
quit the territory. Having thus 
“protected” Mr. Petherick from 
farther visits of the lion, he begged, 
as a reward, to have some of the 
white man’s drink, since it must 
certainly be much better than his 
own. ‘My stock of brandy being 
very limited, I could ill afford to 
entertain him. Fortunately, the 
bottle being in charge of my servant, 
I ordered him to bring a glass of 
vinegar, at the same time telling the 
chief it was a medicine I was taking, 
and feared he might not like it. 
Nothing daunted, he drank off the 
contents of the glass at a draught, 
and bolted as soon as he had achiev- 
ed the feat. He did not reappear till 
noon, and declared he had never been 
so drunk in his life, and would never 
again drink the white man’s beer.” 

Every day the prolonged absence 
of his men became a more serious 
anxiety to him :— 


“The ror season was now approach- 
ing, and still no tidings of my men; and 
the Wadj Koing daily continued to sur- 
round my encampment, and attempted, 
sometimes by the report of the murder 
of my men, and at others by night-at- 
tacks upon ourselves, when in the dark- 
ness we could not see them, to induce us 
to return to our boats and abandon our 
property. This they the more strenu- 
ously insisted on, as they were convinced 
that as long as we remained in the country 
the rain would not fall, and both them- 
selves and their cattle would be reduced 
to starvation. This idea being seriously 
entertained, I one day plainly stated to 
the chief and several of the principal 
men the absurdity of their assertions ; 
and endeavoured to explain that God 
alone, who had created both heaven and 
earth, could exercise any power over the 
elements. The attention with which my 
discourse was received induced me to 

rolong it; but to my discomfiture, at 
its close it was treated as a capital joke, 


and only convinced them the more that 
I endeavoured to conceal from them m 
own powers. Finding no relief from their 
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increasing persecutions, I at length was 
reduced to a ruse; and after a reference 
to an antiquated Weekly Times, I told 
them that the Supreme Being, whese 
power it was to afford them the so much 
required rains, withheld them in conse- 
quence of their inhospitality towards my- 
self, This, anon, it had the effect of 
procuring increased temporary supplies, 
could not induce them to furnish me with 
porters. Endless were the straits and ab- 
surdities to which I had recourse in order 
to obtain a respite, but the one creatin 
the greatest amusement to myself ink 
my followers was the following :— 

“A deputation of several hundred men, 
headed by a sub-chief from their kraals, 
some miles distant, in the most peremp- 
tory manner demanded rain, or my im- 
mediate departure; the latter they were 
determined, at whatever sacrifice, to en- 
force. Placing my men under arms in 
an enclosure, and with a pair of revolver 
pistols at my waist, and a first-rate Dean 
& Adams's revolver rifle in my hand, I 
went into the midst of them, and seating 
myself in the centre of them opposite to 
the sub-chief, a man fully six feet six 
inches high, and proportionably well 
made, I stated that no intimidation 
could produce rain, and as for their com- 
pelling me to withdraw, I defied them ; 
that if I liked, with one simgle discharge 
of my gun I could destroy the whole 
tribe and their cattle in an instant; but 
that, with regard to the rain, I would 
consult my oracle, and invited him to 
appear with the whole of the tribe on 
the morrow, when they would hear the 
result. Upon which, with as much dig- 
nity as I could command, I withdrew. 
Various were the feelings of the savages: 
some expressed a wish to comply with my 
desire, whilst others showed an inelina- 
tion to fall upon me, Although I was con- 
vinced that the ehief, Tschol, secretly en- 
couraged his men, he in the present 
instance-made a demonstration in my 
favour: he threatened them with a curse 
unless they dispersed. Some device now 
became necessary to obtain a further res- 
pite for the desired rains; and setting my 
wits to work, I hit upon an expedient 
which I at once put in execution. De- 
spatching some men to catch half-a-dozen 
large flies, bearing some resemblance to 
a i etorvar by but much larger, which 
infested a temporary shed where my 
donkey had been kept, the men, con- 
fident in the success of anything I under- 
took, set about the task with a will. In 
the course of the afternoon they were 
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fortunately obtained, and were con- 
signed to an empty bottle. At the ap- 

inted time my persecutors did not 
fail to appear, and, shaking a little flour 
over my flies, I sallied out amongst 
them, bottle in hand. Referring to their 
wants, I treated them to along harangue 
touching the depredations which, I had 
learnt in conversation with the chief, 
they had committed upon the cattle of 
neighbouring tribes, and assassinations 
of unoffending men who had fallen into 
their power; also to several abstractions 
of girls from poor unprotected families 
of their own tribe, without the payment 
of the customary dowry in cattle; and 
dwelt upon the impossibility of their 
obtaining rain until restitution and 
satisfaction were made. They unani- 
mously denied the charges ; when I told 
them that it was nothing less than I had 
expected, but that I was furnished with 
the means of satisfying myself of the 
veracity of their assertions. The proof 
would consist in their restoring to me 
the flies, which I intended to liberate 
from the bottle I held. In the event of 
their succeeding, they should be re- 
warded with abundant rain; but if one 
fly escaped, it was « sign of their guilt, 
and they would be punished with a con- 
tinuation of drought until restitution 
was made: therefore it was in their own 
eee to procure rain or otherwise. 

undreds of clubs and lances were poised 
high in the air, amidst loud shouts of 
‘Let them go! let them go!’ Witha 
prayer for the safety of my flies, I held 
up the bottle, and, smashing it against 
the barrel of my rifle, I had the satis- 
faction of seeing the flies in the enjoy- 
ment of their liberty. Man, woman, 
and child gave chase in hot pursuit, and 
the delight of my men at the success of 
the stratagem may be imagined. It was 
not until after the sun had set that the 
crest-fallen stragglers returned—their 
success having been limited to the cap- 
ture of two flies, though several spurious 
ones, easily detected by the absence of 
the distinctive flour-badge, were pro- 
duced. 

“A long consultation ensued; and, 
in the firm belief of my oracle, they 
determined to adopt measures for the 
carrying out of its requirements, but 
with a threat that if the promised rains 
did not follow, I should incur their 
vengeance, Aware of the difficulties in 
store for them from their unwillingness 
to part with cattle under any circum- 
stances, I promised myself a long cessa- 
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tion from their molestations. I was not 
disappointed.” 

At length the joyous news of the 
men’s return was announced by 
several musket-shots; and the don- 
key reappeared, followed by a score 
of negroes, carrying large tusks of 
ivory. The men had fallen in with 
a tribe whose chief invited them to 
return with fresh supplies of beads, 
and sent porters to carry his property. 
We need not follow the adventurer 
further, but merely state that when 
our traveller arrived safely again in 
Khartoum, and weighed his ivory 
he found its value less than the total 
of his expenses: so much peril, so 
much labour, so much ingenuity, and 
no profit! However, he had gained 
considerable knowledge, and made 
many friends among the chiefs; so 
that in November 1855 he again 
started, on a still grander scale. We 
have no space to follow him, and shall 
merely borrow a couple of passages, 
which can easily be detached from 
the context. 

In one of his shooting excursions, 
accompanied by a chief, he encoun- 
tered a herd of buffaloes, and brought 
down a huge bull with a single ball. 
The fall of the bull brought back 
the herd, who goaded him with their 
horns, until convinced of his death, 
and then trotted savagely off. The 
delight of the chief at this exploit 
was expressed by frantic gymnastics, 
and by hugging and kissing the 
marksman. The buffalo is more 
dreaded than any beast of the forest, 
and the negroes were wild with joy 
and astonishment at the power of the 
gun. ‘hey carefully examined the 
small hole made by the ball, and this 
increased their wonder at so insig- 
nificant a wound causing the death of 
so large an animal. They danced 
round the corpse, chanting an extem- 
pore song in honour of the white 
chief and his gun. Indeed, we have 
only to read the following account of 
their mode of killing an elephant to 
appreciate their astonishment at the 
white man’s thunder :— 


“A few days after this, a herd of 
elephants was announced in the vicinity. 
Instantly the Djour were in pursuit of 
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them. I sallied after them ; and, confin- 
ing myself to witnessing their exploits, 
I did not regret the passive part I had 
taken. The elephants had separated : 
the different calls of the negroes, a loud 
whistle produced by blowing in a small 
horn, emanating from different parts of 
the bush, indicated where the sport was 
going on, Joining one of these parties, 
1 found that Pfing, an intimate compa- 
nion of mine, and chief of a few Djour 
villages adjoining my station, with fifty 
men, had succeeded in bringing an ele- 
phant to bay, around which they stood 
in @ circle; whilst the furious young 
beast, with tusks about one foot in 
length, with cocked ears and raised 
trunk, trumpeted his displeasure. Turn- 
ing round, as if on a pivot, he fronted 
to the party from whom he expected 
danger. Signifying to Pfing that I would 
not interfere with their sport unless 
requested to do so, he, with his nephew, 
a lad of sixteen years of age, sprang into 
the circle towards the elephant; when 
within about ten yards of him, the lad, 
under the direction of Pfing, making 
one more bound forward, threw his 
lance, and hit the elephant on the foot, 
a feat entitling him to the animal’s tusks, 
Retiring as quickly as they had advanc- 
ed, the infuriated beast withdrew the 
lance with his trunk, and, screeching 
with rage, he broke it in two, and darted 
at the party who had injured him. At 
the same time the negroes, watching the 
event, made a simultaneous attack on 
his left side, which they pierced with 
their lances, and pntnass My in drawing 
him off towards them from the object of 
his rage; this was no sooner undertaken 
than his right side was similarly pierced 
by half-a-dozen lances, thrown with such 
force that they penetrated to the socket. 
The maddened animal stood for an in- 
stant still, squirting water on his wounds 
from his trunk, extricating some of the 
lances, and breaking them; while so 
engaged he was subjected to renewed 
attacks, until, losing patience, he bolted 
off at a hard trot with several of the 
lances sticking in his body. The ne- 
groes followed at their utmost speed, 
and succeeded in bringing him a second 
time to bay. Before I joined them, the 
elephant, after repeated attacks, was 
overcome. Four others had fallen; and 
during tliis and the following day both 
men and women found ample employ- 
ment in securing the meat, with the 
skin attached to it, for consumption.” 
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It will have been evident from the 
few extracts we have made that Mr, 
Petherick’s work is full of entertain- 
ment, and that he himself is a remark- 
able specimen of that Anglo-Saxon 
race which, in the strangely-mingled 
characteristics of knight-errant and 
trader, sends victorious children to 
every part of the habitable globe. 
The observant reader will not fail to 
notice with pleasure, that throughout 
the trying scenes in which Mr, Pe- 
therick figures as chief actor, nothing 
like cruelty, or indifference to the 
feelings of others, accompanies the 
energy and daring of the adventurer. 
He shows how a man may be strong 
and terrible without being brutal, 
While there is not a trace of senti- 
mentalism, or of maudlin philan- 
thropy, there is likewise a complete 
absence of cynicism and defiant 
coarseness, His followers are faith- 
ful to him, and the chiefs whom he 
overawes learn to feel like friends 
towards him. The philosopher will 
find valuable detail in his book, and 
the student of human nature will find 
an agreeable study in his character. 
What the geographer, ethnologist, 
and trader may find in the book, will 
depend on the knowledge and insight 
they bring with them. 

We have dwelt on the character of 
Mr. Petherick, because much of the 
charm and value of a traveller’s work 
must depend on his personal qualities ; 
but there is another aspect in which 
this point becomes of importance. 
The Royal Geographical Society has 
proposed that a public subscription 
should be raised which will enable 
Mr. Petherick to fit out an expedition 
in aid of that now undertaken by 
Captain Speke for the discovery of 
the sources of the Nile. 

Until within the last few months, 
Gondokoro was the farthest point 
on the banks of the Nile that was 
known to geographers. It lies 
about 1400 miles by river above 
Kbartoum, which is_ itself 1900 
miles above Alexandria. It is the 
seat of an ivory-mart during Decem- 
ber and January, when it is visited 
by traders from Khartoum, who get 
ivory in exchange for beads and 
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in. Immediately above Gon- 
dokoro there is a succession of 
rapids which prevent further navi- 
gation. During the remaining part 
of the year Gondokoro is deserted; 
the scanty and barbarous population 
of the village is dispersed over its 
barren neighbourhood; and it is 
therefore to be feared that an ex- 
pedition such as that of Captains 
Speke and Grant, exhausted as it 
will necessarily be of all means of 
barter, and ignorant of the negro 
languages of Northern Africa, will 
be in great danger. If it fail to 
reach Gondokoro in December or 
January its position there will be 
precarious, and all farther advanee 
impossible. 

With this brief view of the posi- 
tion, let us glance at the proposal of 
Mr. Petherick which the Geographi- 
cal Society has so warmly seconded. 
He proposes to make Gondoroko a 
depot of grain under eharge of his 
own men. This will secure Captain 
Speke against the danger of famine, 
and the danger from hostile tribes. 
He also proposes te explore a large 
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district, and to effect a meeting with 
Captain Speke, and assist him 
through the hostile tribes between 
the Lake and the Nile. Many of 
these tribes are known to Mr. Pethe- 
rick; and it fortunately happens 
that it is precisely in those localities 
where Captain Speke would be most 
helpless that Mr. Petherick is most 
at home. The Geographical Society 
truly remarks that Mr. Petherick is, 
beyond all other Englishmen, pecu- 
liarly fitted to carry out ‘the pro- 

expedition. For this the sum 
of £2000 would be sufficient; and 
this small sum it is hoped the public 
will willingly subseribe. As it is of 
the utmost importance that this 
should be done at once, in order that 
Gondokoro may be reached in No- 
vember 1861, we beg to add our 
appeal to that of the Geographical 
Society, and request. such of our 
readers as may favour the plan, to 


send their subseriptions to the 
Royal Geographi Society, 15 
Whitehall Place, London; or to 


Messrs. Biddulph, Cocks & Oo., 48 
Charing Cross. 
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THE WORLD OF WEIMAR, 


A LETTER TO IREN AUS. 


Dear Otp Boy,— Did you think 
that I had disappeared in the rain, 
hail, thunder, lightning, sleet, slush, 
fog, and, lastly, snow, of the element- 
ally eventful year 1860? The fact is, 
I ite settled down in this little 
capital of central Germany, on the 
skirts of the mountain district called 
the Thuringian Wood, on the banks 
of the classic Ilm, haunted by the 
shades, or at least by the associa- 
tions, of the Dioscuri of German 
literature, Schiller and Goethe. As 
they say that a ship settles down 
just before it sinks, I will try to 
avert the omen by endeavouring to 

rove that there is life m the old 
. Weimar (or Wine Market) yet—that 

I am in a manner living there, 
though, in truth, I seem to have 
transmigrated, not only in body, but 
in soul, to the Fatherland of Ger- 
mans; by endeavouring toshow you, 
in fact, that there is such a thing as 
a world of Weimar, just as there is 
such a thing as a world of London, 
in a somewhat more widely extended 
sense; and that men and women 
manage to live there, though on a 
scale somewhat smaller as regards 
sayings and doings, resources and 
expectations. As to the eye of the 
philosopher there is no such thing 
as greatness or littleness, and an 
ant-hill or a bee-hive is as complete 
a world in itse)f as the great cosmos 
of which we all form a part, so, 
perhaps, you will agree with me that 
Weimar is a world in itself, and a 
world by no means contemptible to 
a dispassionate observer. I have 
heard an enthusiastic admirer call 
Weimar a little Paradise, but my 
chief objection to the high-flown 
compliment is, that we are syste- 
matically plagued with two little 
pests, by no means paradisaical— 
yclept, servants and—keys. I have 


always thought that it was a deduc- 
tion from the bliss of Paradise to 
suppose that it had keys at all; and 


I recollect a song of Beranger’s 
which details the practical incon- 
veniences which St. Peter had to 
endure by having them stolen by a 
mischievous wench called Margot, 
To prove that I do not exaggerate, 
I. must mention that we all occupy 
flats as in the old town of Edin- 
burgh, and have not porters and 
lodges as at Paris; that every oc- 
cupant of our flats has a house 
key, which he is sure to lose once 
a-week; that the common door is 
rigorously locked at ten o’clock by 
order of the police; and that the 
locksmith is in constant requisition 
to manufacture new door-keys; item 
that the said door-key is liable to 
be lost once a month by a gidd: 

servant-girl at a ball (which she wi 

go to, whether you forbid it or not); 
item, that every cupbeard and eranny 
has to be locked, to prevent the said 
giddy servant-girl from what the 
German language calls “turning 
away,” not herself (as she deserves), 
bat your small movables; item, 
that if these keys (which jingle 
unpleasantly in the pocket) are left 
about, they are systematically spi- 
rited away, and have to be renewed 
continually. As for servants—no- 
torionsly the greatest plagues in 
life everywhere—they are here pecu- 
liarly so from the fact of their re- 
ceiving low wages, and having to 
indemnify themselves by _ illegiti- 
mate means. But if we add to these 
twin grievances (and we all must have 
our grievances, if only to promote a 
wholesome irritation of the system, 
whieh is said to be the final cause of 
mosquitoes and their congeners) the 
third grievance of the Thurn and Tax- 
is monopoly of the Post Office, which 
is rather an obstruction than a far- 
therance to communication, all that 
ean be said distinetly against Weimar 
has nearly been said. It is a plea 
sant little place of fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, and I cannot see that 
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those fifteen thousand would be 
better off by being packed within 
the same boundaries as two million 
others. However, the existence rather 
than the non-existence of those two 
million others might be considered 
an advantage to themselves. And 
amongst these fifteen thousand there 
are probably as many persons of edu- 
cation and retinement, pleasant to 
know, as in any community of the 
same size in Christendom. This is 
a state of things solely owing to one 
circumstance, the existence of the 
Grand Ducal Court. This is a note- 
worthy thing, not only to foreigners, 
but to Germans at the present time, 
who seem to be fast drifting into 
the vortex of centralisation which 
has revolutionised and imperialised 
France, which has _ revolutionised 
and threatens to imperialise Italy, 
and of which, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, the .sure and 
certain effect is the deglutition of 
all provincial interest by some 
monster metropolis, which, from the 
rapidity of its growth, has an innate 
tendency to stifle, day by day, ‘more 
and more its own historical recol- 
lections, and to become in aspect, 
as time goes on, more and more 
decidedly Brummagem. I allow 
that I was carried away like the 
rest of the world by the fame of 
heroic Garibaldi, and, indeed, sym- 
pathise strongly in the wish for 
the regeneration of Italy ; but it is 
impossible to shut one’s eyes to the 
danger that Italian unity may pos- 
sibly crystallise into a military des- 
potism like that of France, especial- 
ly under French guidance, and that 
the fable of the stag and the horse 
may find an unpleasant realisation, 
the minor cities, like Florence, be- 
coming aware that they have sacri- 
ficed their municipal liberties and 
great material advantages for an 
empty naine. The absorption of 
small independent states, like the 
absorption of small freeholders in 
the model-farming system, may be 
attended with certain commercial 
advantages, evident at first sight; 
but, on the other hand, it is attended 
with disadvantages, social and poli- 
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tical, which are not apparent until 
the change has been made and is 
ast edy. There was once, as I 
ave 1, a panic among the far- 
mers of some state in North America, 
consequent on the appearance of 
what seemed to them a plague of 
pigeons, which darkened the air and 
whitened the ground; and every 
method was used to destroy them. 
The pigeons were driven away, and 
then it appeared that their presence 
was occasioned, not by greed of grain, 
so much as by the prevalence of a 
real plague of certain blight-inseets 
which the pigeons were busy in 
devouring. The pigeons were in 
reality both destroying and protect- 
ing angels. Some years ago I was 
at Florence, and thought it the most 
complete little capital in.the world; 
it had galleries, public shows, the- 
atres, a court, a crowd in straw hats, 
and a Grand Duke—as it ap 

to me, a most inoffensive elderly 
gentleman, who seemed to live for 
the purpose of bowing and being 
bowed to. Well, the Florentines 
were never satisfied till their Grand 
Duke, whose only crime seemed to 
consist in being Austrian, was ostra- 
cised. They have got rid of him, and 
are shouting for Italian unity. Bat 
they find that their Grand Duke was 
effecting, though very quietly, some 
public works of great atility at 
his own expense, one of which was 
the drainage of the _pestilential 
Maremma—a work which, in the 
present undecided state of responsi- 
bilities, is likely to become no one’s 
business, and the neglect of the fur- 
therance of which must lead to the 
undoing of all that has been already 
done, public works of that nature 
which have the elements as enemies 
being a kind of web of Penelope, 
unless vigorously and _ systemati- 
cally carried out. Let Germany 
look at Italy, and be wise in time. 
The Italian game is not yet played 
out. And as for Weimar, it ought 
to be fully persuaded in its own mind, 
that Karl Alexander would be much 
happier without his court and 
capital than his capital would be 
withont him and.hbis court. For 
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Weimar possesses in itself none of 
the springs of trade. The old wine 
market is a mere tradition. Jt has 
no mineral on or even strik- 
ingly beautiful, scenery, to attract 
pi visitehe like Liebenstein 
or Eisenach. It is simply what it 
is because it is the Grand Ducal re- 
sidence. Everything that is done 
in it of public importance is done, 
if not immediately “by the private 
resources, at least under the guar- 
antee and on the responsibility of 
his Royal Highness and his illustri- 
ous lady. Aijl the public charities 
are kept up by them, and on such a 
footing that extreme distress and 
appalling ignorance are unknown 
at. Weimar. The Birger Schule, or 
free school, is a most admirable 
institution, and it possesses so good 
a building that its large room is 
available for lectures and public 
exhibitions; and then, for the classes 
in more easy circumstances, there is 
the Sophien-Stift, or ladies’ college, 
kept up and visited by the Grand- 
Duchess, in which young ladies re- 
ceive a most excellent education at 
a very reasonable rate, being kept 


in order by governesses, and taught - 


at the same time by a most complete 
staff of professors. If we pass from 
the useful to the agreeable, there is 
a theatre which, for completeness 
and compactness and _self-sufficing- 
ness—both as regards the staff of 
actors, the scenery, the properties, 
and the management—is probably 
second to none. Its prices are low, 
yet the actors are salaried, and 
those who have retired are pen- 
sioned. One piece only, as a rule, 
is given each evening, the perform- 
ance beginning at half-past six and 
ending about nine. The whole 
affair is in the hands of a court 
official called the intendant, and all 
deficiencies are made up from the 
purse of the Grand-Duke, who is 
thus as disinterested a contributor 
to the recreations of his people as a 
gentleman who keeps a pack of 
hounds in England is to the health 
and delight of the mounted com- 
munity. It must not be supposed 


that because Sehiller and Goethe 
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are no more, and that because the 


happy contingency which united 
a literary circle in Weimar in the 
time of Kar] August does not fay- 
our the times of Karl Alexander, 
that that prince is doing nothing to 
keep up the Athenian character of his 
tidy little capital. 

It is now, if not the metropolis 
of literature, at least the metropolis 
of music; by no means, however, 
a republican metropolis, for the Go- 
vernment has become a_ perpetual 
dictatorship in the hands of Liszt, 
who reigns supreme as ever over 
the piano, and tells the prince and 
people of Weimar what they ought 
to believe in and to love. Whether 
Liszt, however great a genius, may 
be called a great composer, some 
may be inclined to doubt ; for the 
music in which this maestro glories 
is anything but composing, and, to 
uninitiated ears like my own, the 
nearest idea that it conveys is that 
of a melodious and harmonious 
thunderstorm, mixed with occa- 
sional broadsides from half a dozen 
line-of-battle ships. It is music 
which, a German critic has said, 
would make a deaf man hear, and 
a hearing man deaf. It is heard 
in perfection in those whirlwind 
operas of Wagner, in which the 
harmony mounts and mounts and 
mounts, with a swing and sweep 
which seems to take all the house up 
to the ceiling with it, until it bursts 
and falls about our ears in a general 
explosion of braves, scattering clap- 
pings of kid-gloves like crackers. 

The apotheosis of this distin- 
guished artist has taken place in 
his lifetime. He is everywhere the 
oracle on matters of musical taste. 
He has a fine house on a_height 
commanding the city, said to have 
nine pianos among its furniture. 
Here he receives the homage of 
torchlight processions and gi 
from fair maidens’ hands. At every 
musical exhibition he alone, by 
common consent, is allowed the 
privilege of a “ bravo,” while his 
silence is the severest censure that 
any artist has to apprehend, unlike 
that of the severer count in 
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Byron’s “Beppo.” For Liszt is a 
thoroughly genial genius, When 
he appears in a room, with his long, 
large, enthusiastic face, spare figure, 
flashing eyes, and streaming hair, all 
know that the reign of matter-of- 
fact and daylight disagreeables is 
past, and the advent of the artist 
is hailed by. all as the beginning of 
enjoyment, as might have been the 
coming of the musical sun-god 
Apollo, when he shed his vocal 
beam on Memnon’s statue. He is 
surrounded by a host of lesser stars ; 
and a greater treat for the ears can 
scarcely be conceived than any musi- 
cal entertainment at Weimar under 
his auspices. He is in his glory ‘at 
the court concerts, where he directs 
the band. If Liszt is the prince 
of the piano, so we have here a fair 
muse of vocal melody in the person 
of the Frau von Milde. This lady's 
voice seems to have been created 
expressly for the Weimar theatre. 
It is never astonishing in its strength, 
like that of Grisi or Alboni; but, 
without the exact measure of fual- 
ness, it approximates, in its weird 
sweetness and delicate flexibility, to 
that of Jenny Lind. But Jenny 
Lind would have been too much for 
our guiet little theatre, as we wish 
to dine pleasantly every day, and not 
to feast ; so we are perfectly pleased, 
evening after evening, by the sing- 
ing of our sweet prima donna, As 
an actress, she is not demonstrative, 
and rather falls short of than over- 
leaps the mark in action; but in 
dignified quiet parts—the parts of 
princesses, especially in the roman- 
tic operas of Wagner—she is quite 
ut home. By some she is considered 
beautiful, but none will deny that 
the expression of her countenance 
is as angelic as her notes. Perhaps 
the most pleasing of all her parts 
is that of Fidelio, the lady in 
page’s dress who rescues her hus- 
band from death in prison. She 
is supported by another singer of 
very high merit, and a decided] 

good actress, the Fraulein Wolf; 
and there are other ladies who sing 
well, as wefl as some who look very 
well—for instance, Fraulein Baum. 
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The gentlemen, also, are fully ade- 
quate to the parts they have to 
sustain. We have the Herr von 
Milde, the fortunate husband of the 
prima donna, whose imposing face 
and figure fit him well to sustain 
the parts of heroes and warriors; 
Knop, a Hungarian, of sweet and 
delicately-managed voice, as bary- 
tone, the latter gentleman bein 

also a very good comedian; Rot 

as basso, and, from his portly figure, 
a good king or emperor; Meffert as 
tenor. This gentleman’s action, at 
first somewhat extravagant, has been 
moderated since his residence in 
the tasteful Weimar, and he often 
gives great satisfaction. Schmidt 
and his lady are also good, both as 
actors and singers. In fact, the 
whole singing staff, including the 
inferior parts, is excellent. When 
Wwe pass to tragedy and ‘ drame,” 
we are pleased by the fine acting of 
Fraulein Daun, especially in such 
parts as those of Minna von Barn- 
helm of Lessing; while other parts, 
especially those where maidenly 
naiveté is a characteristic, are a 

propriately rendered by Fraulein 
Réckel, a young, beautifal, and 
daily improving actress. 

Herr Grans fitly impersonates the 
younger heroes, such as Max Piccol- 
omini, while the burlier parts are 
more fitly rendered by a new ar- 
rival of stately presence and com- 
manding mien and voice, Herr 
Lehfeldt. Herr Wiinzer, also, is an 
admirable coadjutor in the same 
arts as Herr Graus, In comedy 

rau Hettstedt reigns supreme, the 
very epitome of piquancy and per- 
fect feminine nature, natural at 
once and artificial; while the very 
appearance of her extra comic hus- 
band on the stage is sufficient to 
draw a roar from the gallery. Herr 
Franke is the beaw ideal of a come- 
dian, without being farcical, and 
Hermann is excellent in thoroughly 
German characters, as his name: de- 
notes; while Kaibel, a gentleman 
now suffering from deplorable ill- 
ness, makes a dignified father, a 
Mephistopheles, a Gessler, a Peter 
the Great, with equal care and pro- 
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priety. The weakest part of the 
theatrical repertoire is the ballet; 
the strongest is perhaps the band, 
as would be expected in the musical 
metropolis. This is generally under 
the direction of Herr Lassen, the 
composer of the opera of Frauenlob, 
in the style of Wagner. Weimar 
has to lament the recent death of 
another distinguished resident com- 
poser, Monsieur Chelard, formerly 
** Capel-meister.” His opera of AMac- 
beth, altered from Shakespeare, is 
occasionally given, with vociferous 
applause from those who love the 
romantic opera, or Music of the Fa- 
ture, as it is somewhat quaintly 
called by its admirers, its claims be- 
ing modestly allowed to be not fully 
admitted at present, or being more 
pretentiously put forward as too 
great for the understandings of the 
present generation. 

Whether the operas of Wagner 
will ever be popular in England, 
depends much on the set of the 
tide of fashion—fashion being there 
in some measure independent of 
taste; and we should think it 
highly probable that before long 
they will bave their day, and keep 
it till the fashion is over and the 
houses cease to fill, In France, 
‘however, I should doubt if the 
experiment, which is to be tried 
shortly, will succeed, French’ taste 
being as yet too strongly wed to 
the classical school of music; and 
French taste is one of those few 
things in France which is essen- 
tially conservative and uanchange- 
able. The object of these Wag- 
nerian operas is the reproduction 
of the costumes and life of the 
middle ages with the same faith- 
fulness with which Kean has re- 
stored on the English stage the 
periods of the Shakespearian drama. 
This object is effected with success 
at Weimar by the diligence of the 
costumier, and the rich state of 
theatrical properties. Crowds of 
people are placed on the stage, till 
the actors nearly outnumber the 
audience, and long and splendid 
processions, civil and _ ecclesiastic, 
defile round; and there is great 
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flourish of trumpets and loud 
music everywhere —in front, in 
the middle, and behind—with an 
echo also, if an echo is admissible 
by means of rocks or buildings, 
The spectacle is certainly imposing 
on these occasions, but there ap- 
pears to be a proportionate sacrifice 
of individual parts. We are withal 
strangely reminded of the decline 
of Roman art, as compiained of by 
Horace in his Epistle to Augustus— 


“Quatuor aut plures aulea premuntur in 


horas 

Dum fugiunt equitum turma, peditumque 
caterve ; 

Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna 
retortis, ns 
Esseda _festinant, pilenta, _petorrita, 


naves, 
as portatur ebor captiva Corin- 
thus.” 


And, strangely enough, what we 
have said of the stunning noise of 
these representations found _ its 
parallel in the Augustan age— 


“Nam que pervincere voces, 
Evaluere sonum referunt quem nostra 
theatra? i 
Garganum mugire 
mare Tuscum, 
Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectantur et 
artes 


putes nemus aut 


Divitieque peregrine, quibus oblitus 
actor y 

Quum stetit in scena concurrit dextera 
leve.” 


But I need not say that the taste 
of Horace was, of course, classical; 
and I rather fear I shall be con- 
sidered to be espousing the hereti- 
cal side, and perhaps be burnt—at 
least in efligy—in front of the 
Géthe-Schiller statue, for the Wag- 
nerists, like all new sectaries, are 
intolerant of opposition. Their 
nobler aims consist in endeavour- 
ing to give a more national charac- 
ter to the operatic drama, and to 
infuse a high moral into it. Per- 
haps the most popular of these 
operas in Weimar- and its neigh- 
bourhood is Tannhduser, the scene 
being laid in the neighbourhood of 
Eisenach. It is generally known 
that Eisenach is the most interest- 
ing spot in all Thuringia: perhaps 
it may be the most interesting in 
all Germany. It nestles at the foot 
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of that chain of wooded hills which 
is called the Thuringian Forest— 
mountains not wild or Alpine in 
character, but thickly foliaged, and 
presenting scenery best described 
by the term édyllic. The Wart- 
burg, the old castle-residence of 
the Counts of Eisenach, and now 
a summer retreat of the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar LEisenach, 
crowns. the first of these woody 
mountains, commanding fresh air, 
fine sun-risings and sun-sets, and a 
thoroughly sylvan panorama. It 
is hallowed to Protestants as hav- 
ing been the protecting prison of 
Luther, whose room is still shown, 
with all his relics, though the mark 
on the wall, which was occasioned 
by his throwing his inkstand at 
the devil, has become an intaglio, 
in consequence. of the curious havy- 
ing carried away, bit by bit, the 
stained plaster itself. Their Royal 
Highnesses of Weimar appear to 
take great delight in the Wartburg; 
and, under the auspices of the 
present Grand Duke, it has been 
restored in a most magnificent and 
costly manner. Its style of archi- 
tecture harmonises with that of the 
superb Venetian Gothic; and its 
chapel brings to mind, on a small 
scale, the Cathedral of St. Mark. 
Those who have seen the handsome 
interior decorations of the reception- 
rooms of the president in Magdalen 
College, Oxford, may form an idea 
of .the nature of the decorations, 
though those at the Wartburg are 
naturally on a much larger scale. 
The fresco paintings, composed of 
subjects from its history, would be 
the most attractive part- to the 
stranger. In the opera of Zann- 
hduser, the public are gratified with 
an external and an internal view of 
this gem of a feudal castle, and in 
the latter case with a fine tablean 
representing the contest of the min- 
strels. The interest of the piece 
turns on the legend of Holda, the 
Venus of the North in days of 
heathendom, At the period imme- 
diately following the somewhat 
forcible propagation of the Gospel 
in the north of Europe, the Qhris- 
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tian missionaries, unable to obliter- 
ate from the minds of the people 
the recollections of their ancestral 
gods, cut the objects of their former 
worship down into devils, and 
sowed the good seed round them, 
just as the backwoodsmen of the 
present day, unable to root up the 
trees of the primeval American 
forest, cut them down to the ground, 
and plough between the stamps, 
Holda, amongst other divinities, 
thus dispossessed of her honours as 
the “gentle one,” or “alma Venus” 
of the Teutons, became a beautifal 
demon, and presided over what a 
sect of American ladies please to 
call free love, in opposition to more 
legalised attachments. This being 
was supposed to have a subterranean 
country-seat, furnished in the style | 
of Tennyson’s Palace of Art, in the 
heart of a mountain called from her 
the Venusberg, in .the neighbour- 
hood of Eisenach. Tannhauser, a 
minstrel-knight of Thuringia, in 
love with the beautiful and good 
Saint Elizabeth, is attracted during 
a moonlight stroll by this demon- 
goddess into her enchanted abode, 
and there detained like Ulysses in 
the Isle of Calypso, spending a ve 

pleasant, but withal remorsefal, 
time of it; until one morning it 
occurs to him to say his prayers, 
when the whole of the enchan 

palace vanishes in a thunder-clap, 
and he awakes up on the wet ground 
in the neighbourhood of the Wart- 
burg, amazed and confounded, in 
the midst of an astonished circle of 
his friends. His habits from this 
time forth become very odd: he is, 
however, silent as to his adventure 
or dream, until the time when the 
rival minstrels are to contend for 
the laureate’s crown in the hall of 
the Wartburg. In the singing con- 
test which ensuses, Tannhauser bears 
off the palm in the poetical descrip- 
tion of the passion of love, but in 
doing so inadvertently admits that 
he has been in the Venusberg. The 
ladies are shocked; the gentlemen 
cat him dead. He finds himself a 
moral outlaw, joins a set of pil- 
grims who are “going over to 
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Rome,” in the hopes of obtaining 
from his Holiness penance and con- 
ditional absolution. The saintly 
princess Elizabeth remains behind 
and prays for him. In due time 
he appears again, more eccentric and 
miserable than ever. The Pope 
has refused him absolution, on the 
ground that nothing can save him 
from going to the devil, since he 
has already been actually there. 
In a fit of despair he calls on the 
lady of the mountain, who appears 
with outstretched arms in the back- 
ground, At this juncture, the dead 
body of the saintly Elizabeth is 
brought in. Her prayers have saved 
him; he kneels beside the corpse, 
dies, and, as Venus vanishes, appears 
hand in hand with the fair saint in 
. & vista of glory. The moral lies in 
the triumph of the prayers of a good 
loving maiden over the impractica- 
bility of the Pope, and is considered 
to imply a compliment to the Re- 
formation. In this indisputably 
very fine opera, the part of the 
princess Elizabeth is most appro- 
priately sustained by the quiet and 
gentle acting of the prima donna, 
Frau Von Milde, while the very good- 
looking Fraulein Wolff impersonates 
the Teutonic Venus. 

The practical objections to these 
Wagnerian operas consist in the ex- 
pense and trouble of putting them on 
the stage, as contrasting with what is 
required for those of simple construc- 
tion, and in the sacrifice of melody 
to harmony, the individual voice 
being generally greatly subordinated 
to the tempestuous music of the 
band. I confess, possibly through 
ignorance, that Fidelio and the Bar- 
biere di Seviglia give me more plea- 
sure, even when sung in a German 
translation. What is called in Eng- 
land the legitimate drama still holds 
its own at Weimar. Shakespeare 
reeeives honours which are seldom 
aceorded to him in the land which 
he has helped to make immortal. 
The adaptation of Winter's Tale, 
translated by the Intendant, the Herr 
von Dingelstadt, is truly admirable ; 
and Lear is done full jtistice to by 
the new tragedian Herr Lehfeldt ; 
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while Fraulein Réckel is a perfect 
impersonation of Cordelia. On the 
occasion of the representation of 
that stormy and exaggerated piece 
The Robbers of Schiller, a singular 
scene is presented in the Weimar 
theatre. The students of Jena come 
over in large numbers, and sit in the 
place of the orchestra, distinguished 
by the motley caps which denote 
their native provinces. Then they 
join in the songs which occur in 
the course of the piece, and inter- 
polate one or two of their own. The 
full burst of their young voices is a 
fine variation of the usual musical 
accompaniment. This eccentric pri- 
vilege was first granted to the stu- 
dents of Jena by the Grand Duke 
Karl August. The Weimar theatre 
does not correspond to its world- 
wide fame, either in external appear- 
ance or internal decorations. No 
one would know it to be a theatre 
from the outside: if it were in 
England, it might be supposed to 
be a kind of building devoted to 
the miscellaneous and somewhat 
incongruous purposes of Exeter 
Hall, or perhaps a tabernacle for 
popular Spurgeonism, while we were 
ourselves misled, on entering Weim- 
ar, by the much more than trivial 
appearance of the pillared building 
of the Reading Museum. The 
double statue of Schiller and Goethe 
which stands before it in the Carl- 
platz, gives it, however, » dramatic 
character which it does not possess 
of itself. This statue, like all other 
statues which we have ever seen or 
heard of (except that of the superb 
Frederick the Great at Berlin), has 
had its detractors ; and yet, methinks, 
it is a work of art which improves 
upon prolonged acquaintance, which 
is not the least praise which can be 
given to a work of art. The two 
great poets are plainly clad in the 
usual dress of the period, whose 
merits are of a negative kind. Cer- 
tainly a Roman toga would have 
enveloped them more gracefully, 
but it would have been an anachron- 
ism, and, so far, in bad taste. The 
statue has excited ridicule, because 
Goethe appears to be taking care of 
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Schiller, or to be in a manner his 
keeper. But the idea is perfectly 
compatible with the respective char- 
acters of the poets, and with their 
mutual relations while alive. Goethe 
appears master of the world, as well 
as thoroughly at home in it. His 
brow is open, unabashed, and daunt- 
less. He stands well on his legs, 
and his portly figure indicates a 
sound constitution, good lungs, and 
green old age. His manner is at 
once composed and unrestrained. 
He stands perfectly upright, and 
yet perfectly at ease. On_ the 
other hand, the position of Schiller 
indicates bodily languor and weak- 
ness, combined with enthusiasm 
and mental vigour. His breath ap- 
pears to be drawn with difficulty, 
and his head is set somewhat for- 
ward on the shoulders. His brow 
and face appear illuminated with 
intellectual light, while the traits 
betray an expression of physical 
pain. He is in the world but not 
of it: he seems to be stretching out 
of it in endeavour to discover the 
secrets of the Infinite. The one 
just, in fact, appears the complement 
of the other. They typify the two 
schools of classical and romantic 
poetry, not that they exclusively 
treated of subjects belonging to one 
or to the other, but that they treated 
all subjects, each in his own man- 
ner— Goethe sensuously, Schiller 
spiritually. The brotherly embrace 
of the group denotes that there can 
be no sharply drawn division be- 
tween the two schools; and in fact 
the word schools is less appropriate 
than that of tendencies or points of 
view. On the whole, there is no 
doubt but that this statue greatly 
ornaments Weimar. It is a pity that 
there are not more resemblances 
of Goethe in his youth. If the bust 
in the Weimar library be an authen- 
tic likeness, and not an idealised 
one, like that of Lord Byron by 
Kossos the Greek, he must have 
been more like Apollo than at least 
any literary man who ever lived; 
and the wonder is, not that he was 
able to turn the heads and hearts 
of so many ladies, but how any 
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woman born of woman could 
sibly have had the hard-headedness 
and hard-heartedness to resist the 
fascinations of such an intellectual 
Adonis. 

Besides the Goethe-Schiller sta- 
tue, there stand in the public spaces 
of the town two other statues, one 
of which represents Wieland stand- 
ing near a fountain in the square 
called by his name, a kind of anti- 
quated beaw of benignant expres- 
sion, and otherwise reminding the 
beholder of Voltaire; and the other, 
Herder, close to the scene of his 
labours, the large church of the 
town. This statue appears the least 
remarkable in any way, but it pre- 
sented lately a very quaint appear- 
ance, when the head and shoulders 
were covered with snow, being as a 
contrast of a  portentous black 
aspect. 

While I have been taking you 
round to see the statues, I forgot 
the interior of the theatre. The 
Weimar theatre, though not beauti- 
ful, has a characteristic which has 
been often observed before, that of 
friendliness. It seems by its con- 
struction to make the whole aadi- 
ence what has been called “ alto- 
gethery.” The Grand Duke’s box 
par excellence is in the middle, op- 
posite the orchestra, and he has two 
other private boxes at each side of 
the stage. When he is present, and 
supposed to be present, he sits, 
as also the Grand Duchess when 
she is present, in the exact centre 
of the state box. The right and 
left baleonies diverge on each side. 
The people taking places in them 
are supposed to be in the com- 
pany of their Royal Highnesses, 
and therefore in evening dress. 
When the Grand Ducal party arrive, 
they all rise and bow, their High- 
nesses bowing to the right and left; 
and the same ceremony is repeated 
at the close of the representation. 
When their Royal Highnesses are 
present, but supposed not to be, 
they sit in the private boxes, and in 
like manner do those members of 
the audience who wish to be incog., 
taking their places in the pit or the or- 
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chestra stalls. The gods in the gal- 
lery are the best-behaved Olympians 
that it has ever been my fortune to 
know of, forming a perfect contrast 
to the screaming, whistling, bear- 
garden of an English gallery. The 
utmost enormity they are ever guilty 
of is that of letting fall a play-bill 
or two on the heads of the inhabit- 
ants of the nether world. As for 
the actors and actresses, they are 
personally dear to the spectators, 
and seem more like private friends 
than artists ministering to their 
amusement. If they do not sing 
well or play well, one is sorry for 
them, but there is not a thought of 
expressing disapprobation. If they 
surpass themselves, they are called 
for, and receive their homage grate- 
fully and gracefully, and the hearty 
hand-clapping expresses less sur’ 
prise at the performance than love 
of the performer. In connection 
with this loving relationship be- 
tween the stage and public of Wei- 
mar, is the entire respectability of 
the lives of the members of the 
dramatic body at Weimar. Scan- 
dal would almost as soon dare to 
attack the established clergy. 

In fact, the family-party nature 
of the Weimar theatre makes it ,a 
not much greater effort to feminine 
feeling to appear on the stage, than 
to act at private theatricals or to 
take a part in a charade. There is 
so much good-feeling that Hett- 
stedt, the favourite comedian, inter- 
polates jokes on his fellow-actors, 
and even on the audience, which 
are invariably well received. In 
connection with all this good be- 
haviour, as connected with the per- 
formances, is the perfect accessibility 
of the theatre. Ladies come and go 
unattended with as much ease as if 
they were visiting at the house 
of a friend. The hats and cloaks 
are left in the corridors unticketed, 
and nothing is ever lost. The 
theatre at Weimar is a model of 
what every theatre ought to be in 
everything but external and internal 
appearance, which might certainly 
be improved. 

And the theatre is not the only 
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public enjoyment of the Weimar- 
jans. There is a club called the 
“ Erholung,” or Refreshment §o- 
ciety, which boasts of its pleasure- 
garden and adjoining buildings on 
the slope of the hill, where the 
barracks stand. On fine summer 
evenings the members sit here with 
their families, and, once a-week at 
least, listen to the band, and the 
may dine or sup in the shade of the 
trees in the open air. The winter 
building is on a much more sump- 
tuous scale. The lower story is 
taken up by a series of rvoms, 
where the gentlemen sit, and smoke, 
and play billiards, and read the 
papers, while the rooms above are 
devoted to festive purposes. Of 
them the large bBall-room is the most 
striking, and it is really a magnifi- 
cent saloon, fitted up in exquisite 
taste. The walls are white with 
coloured cornices, and plafond, and 
a chaste abundance of _ gilding. 
White casts at intervals on the 
walls, are seen in delicate relief on 
the white ground. Musically con- 
sidered, there is rather too much 
echo for the band, but the human 
voice is heard to perfection. Ina 
smaller room are given those quar- 
tet concerts which are probably 
not to be surpassed in any part of 
the world, and seem to reveal the 
inner mysteries of music— 
“ Untwisting all the cords that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 

The large ball-room. was never 80 
glorious as on the occasion of the 
Schubert festival at the beginning 
of this February. This was a very 
brilliant affair. It opened with the 
recitation ef an ode composed for 
the occasion, the fair tragedienne 
Fraulein Rockel being chosen as 
the officiating muse. This was 
followed by a concert, in which 
Liszt himself was the great attrac- 
tion. He had not ‘played in public 
for thirteen years, and nothing 
would have drawn him out but his 
independent good-nature to his 
brother-artists, and his wish to 
make the festival given in their 
honour as interesting to the public 
as possible, The Erl-King, sung 
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by Frau von Milde, concluded this 
rt of the entertainment. Supper 
followed, with speeches and appro- 
priate toasts; and then a ball, danc- 
ing being kept up, as is usually 
said, ‘with great spirit till a late 
hour in the morning. Seldom has 
it ever been my good fortune to 
witness so much talent, wit, and 
even beauty concentrated in a given 
space; for the company were all 
artists or the friends of artists. 
This entertainment was chiefly got 
up by the musicians and theatrical 
eople. But the painters are, I 
om even to outdo them in a bal 
costumé, which is to come off in a 
short time. The painters are be- 
coming also an _ institution at 
Weimar. The Grand Duke has 
succeeded in attracting many artists 
of talent to his little capital, and 
has built them a spacious house 
in a quiet situation, where they 
occupy convenient studios. The 
central situation of Weimar, with 
respect to the rest of Germany, 
favours the supposition that, with 
due encouragement, a school of 
painting may be established here 
which will almost complete the 
circle of the arts. Poetry and 
literature is an exotic of more deli- 
cate nature, and less easily trans- 
planted. Such contingencies as 
those which happened in the time 
of Karl August are ram, when 
Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and Her- 
der, formed an unexampled constel- 
lation, All that a prince can do 
under the circumstances has been 
done, aud is done, by the Grand 
Duke Karl Alexander, whose means 
are of course limited, and in all 
probability do not exceed those of 
an average British nobleman, who 
has nothing to keep up but his 
pack of foxhounds and his yacht, 


and his town and country resi- 
dences, 
With regard to residences, the 


Grand Duke has enough of them. 
The palace at Weimar; Belvidere, 
two miles off, commanding a view 
of the town; a garden-house in the 
park at Tieffurt, also two miles off; 
the sporting-box on the Ettersburg, 
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a flat, piney mountain, overhan 
the asta of Weimar; the Wartars 
at Eisenach, and the country villa 
at Wilhelmsthat, near Eisenach. 
He appears to inhabit them all suc- 
cessively, except that at Tieffart, 
and this must leave him little time 
for foreign excursions. There are 
other small places which belong to 
him, and where he occasionally 
dwells—for instance, the Roman 
House as it is called, in the Wei- 
mar park. 

The Court at Weimar is kept up 
with all the ancient etiquette, and 
a full staff of officials. For recep- 
tions the palace is admirably adapt- 
ed, forming in this respect a great 
contrast to her Britannic Majesty’s 
palace of St. James. Everything is 
conducted here with the greatest 
order and decorum, and the excel- 
lence of the arrangements must be 
chiefly due to the taste and tact of 
the presiding nobleman, the Court 
Marshal. Through him all the in- 
troductions and admissions to the 
Court take place. Besides the more 
formal peceptions, where every one 
introduced at Court is bound to 
appear, if not prevented by illness, 
there are balls and concerts on 
stated days, to which the Oourt 
Marshal issues invitations. The 
concerts are either given in an 
oblong inusic-room or a large ball- 
room, the decorations of which were 
superintended by Goethe himself. 
Liszt is the presiding genius on 
these occasions, and a repast of the 
most perfect musical enjoyment is 
provided for the assembled guests. 
In the intervals of the entertain- 
ment, their Royal Highnesses make 
a tour of the room, and address a 
few words to each person present— 
a self-imposed duty which must be 
no sinecure. The etiquette chiefl 
consists in not sitting down antil 
their Royal Highnesses are seated, 
in never turning the back on them, 
in being always i time to receive 
them when they c ime, and in wait- 
ing till they go. Som this, there 
is little formality... There is some- 
thing in the arrangement or lighting 
of the rooms which gives a peculiar 
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brilliancy to the company. Nothing 
is so damaging to the effect of most 
social assemblies as the monoton- 
ously black dresses of the gentle- 
men, In consequence of every one 
connected with the Court in any 
way wearing a handsome uniform, 
almost all the gentlemen here blaze 
with colours, stars, and orders, and 
vie with the tasteful dresses of the 
ladies in pictorial effect. Uncon- 
nected gentlemen appear in plain 
evening dress, with the addition of 
a chapeau-bras and sword. 

The balls are conducted much as 
the concerts are, except that at a 
certain hour a number of round 
tables are brought in with marvel- 
| celerity by the staff of servants, 
and a light but elegant supper is 
served upon them; the appearance 
and disappearance of these tables 
suggesting the rapidity with which 
such matters are managed on the 
stage. The only possible exception 
which can be taken to the Wei- 
marian Court parties applies to the 
preponderance of gentlemen over 
ladies, which, even although the 
ladies, with the help of the present 
fashion, make as mueh of them- 
selves as possible, prevents the 
rooms from being thoroughly filled. 
This is partly owing to the fact 
that only those German ladies who 
have some title of nobility, includ- 
ing the not very significant “von,” 
are, in fact, admissible at Court; 
while many gentlemen are qualified, 
by an official rank, which they seem 
to be unable to communicate to 
their wives and daughters, notwith- 
standing the fact that they are able 
to communicate the official title in 
all its fulness—sometimes, indeed, 
to an extent which forms the sub- 
ject of ridicule on the stage. 
Hof fihighkeit, or Court capability, 
is one ot the “ Cosas de Espana” 
of Germany, which is rather diffi- 
cult for a foreigner to understand. 
In England nob ity is a personal 
matter, and althcagh John Bull bas 
no particular disrespect for the con- 
nections of peers, yet it is always 
thought that a title requires pro- 
perty to keep it up, otherwise it 
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becomes a mere sign-board, with no 
house of entertainment behind it. 
In Germany, on the other hand, no- 
bility forms a caste, whose privileges 
are as mysterious as those of the 
Hindoo Brahmins, and are entirely 
unconnected with any advantages 
of property, education, intelligence, 
or even good looks. Their position 
with respect to the bourgeoisie is 
more like that of the Roman Patri- 
cians vis-a-vis of the plebeians under 
the republic, when the latter had 
obtained a share of all privileges 
but certain family religious ceremo- 
nials, Intermarriages occasionelly 
take place between the vons and 
‘*non-vons,” though they generally 
give rise to some family bullying, 
except in cases where plebeian 
wealth is a compensation for the 
mésalliance. In such cases, if a 
Herr von marries a Fraulein non- 
von, the daughter is admissible to 
Court, but not the mother; the 
daughter being thus accounted 
worthier than the mother, as_ the 
husband is worthier than the wife 
With all respect for feudal instita- 
tions, I cannot help thinkirg that 
this arrangement is somewhat un- 
chivalrous, as although, in the Latin 
grammar, we are told that the mas- 
culine gender is more worthy than 
the feminine, this can scarcely be 
said to be the case, according to 
the usages of the best civilised 
society. It must be a disadvantage 
to every society, especially in a4 
small place, to find any artificial 
barrier in the way of people who 
like and sympathise with each 
other being as agreeable to each 
other as possible; for, after all, the 
sole object of society, in the lighter 
meaning of the word, is mutual 
enjoyment. For all this, however, 
I think a German court a good 
thing. A circle is always salutary 
where every one ‘is obliged to ex- 
ercise self-control, and where people 
are especially obliged to discipline 
the tongue, that root of almost all 
family misery and social bickerings. 
It does the same sort of good to 
people that a military or university 
education does to a man, obviating 
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habits of slovenliness, and un- 
punctuality in manners, dress, and 
hours. And if the Court-capability 
was entirely abolished, a little do- 
mestic court like that of Weimar 
might have some trouble to protect 
itself against obtrusive vulgarity, 
as any distinction founded on real 
merit’ would be much more in- 
vidious than one which is firmly 
conventional. One -only regrets 
that some method cannot be found 
of equalising the ladies and the 
gentlemen, and thus removing a 
social solecism, and giving an ad- 
ditional reinforcement of lustre and 
loveliness to the already brilliant 
Court-circle of Weimar. And here 
I cannot help placing myself in 
opposition tothe gifted author of 
the ‘Life of Goethe with respect 
to the beauty of the Weimarian 
women. Oecertainly some time has 
elapsed since his observations were 
made, and one generation of female 
bloom only too quickly follows 
another, so that matters may have 
in reality changed since his _resi- 
dence in Weimar. The girls of the 
labouring classes have the disad- 
vantages which in most. countries 
they labour under, making beauty, 
except in early youth, a rare excep- 
tion; but in the classes of easy 
means, 1 do not know any place of 
the size where there is more pretti- 
ness, if not positive beauty, than 
at Weimar. And this I attribute, 
not to any superiority of race over 
other German towns, but to the 
“dolee far niente” of Weimarian 
life. The case would be better still 
as regards beauty and her sister 
health if the rooms were better 
Ventilated in the winter, and the 
tobacco-smoke of the gentlemen 
was less obtruded on the delicate 
respiratory organs of the ladies, 
who by no means exercise the same 
salutary control over the cloud- 
compellers that they do in Great 
Britain. I forgot to enumerate, 
among the moral advantages of a 
court in a German town, that it is 
good that there should be one place 
where gentlemen have to stay for 
some hours together without smok- 
VOL, LXXXIXx, 
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ing in the presence of ladies, It 
seems to me that the final cause of 
the use of tobacco is, consolation 
for the absence of female society ; 
unless the ladies smoke likewise, it 
onght never to be suffered to intrude 
itself. 

The principal promenade, where 
the beauty and fashion of Weimar 
displays itself, is the Belvidére Allée 
in the Home Park. This avenue 
connects Weimar with the Grand- 
Ducal villa of Belvidére, which is 
situated on a hill commanding the 
town and the sunset on the one 
side, and the valley of the Ilm on 
the other. The park of Weimar is 
one of the most lovely in Germany. 
It must be remarked that this park, 
as well as the rest, are open to the 
public, who are admitted close to 
the’ windows of the residence; the 
only limitations of these privileges 
consisting in a code of rules as to 
deportment in general, and absti- 
nence from pulling the feathers out 
of the peacocks in particular—a pro- 
viso which seems as nearly to indi- 
cate the prior existence of a colony 
of young Englishmen at Weimar, 
as the naked footprint on the sand 
assured Robinson Crusoe of the con- 
temporaneous existence of savages. 
Close under the palace the river Ilm 
flows under two bridges, by one of 
which are some picturesque mills; 
then expands into a silent reach under 
great trees, with a surface only bro- 
ken by the leaping of trout and gray- 
ling— 


“A stream whose waters scarcely seem to 


stray, 
And yet they pass, like happiness, away ;” 


then, as we follow it up, rod in 
hand, winds through the varying 
scenery of the park, cutting a deep 
channel in clayey banks, the nature 
of which causes the water to be 
seldom quite transparent, or even in 
good condition for fishing. At a little 
distance on one side is the garden- 
house, sacred to the memory of the 
great Goethe, and still belonging to 
his grandson; on the other, the 
little root-house whence Karl August 
is said to have telegraphed to the 
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poet when he wanted him to pass a 
social evening with him. Higher 
up on the right is a kind of church- 
like building, where is a grand sit- 
ting statue of Goethe, the only sole- 
cism about it being a little Psyche, 
or genius of poetry, in proportion a 
fall-grown woman, but in relative 
size an infant. Higher up, the river 
becomes more rapid, till we find our- 
selves at the village of Oberweimar, 
distinguished by an antique church 
with a curious porch, and a pure 
stream flowing under and out of the 
tower. . 

Then we follow the river, up 
through a succession of pretty vil- 
lages and deep rich meadows, to 
Berka, where it begins to cut its 
way through steep hills that de- 
serve the name of mountains, and 
from thence to Tannréda and Kra- 
nichfeld, places conspicuous for the 
remains of castles, until it becomes, 
at Ilmenau, a thorough mountain 
stream, and is traced to the source 
amongst the highest woodlands 
of the forest, which rise to the 
heights of the highest Cumberland 
mountains, but, from being thickly 
covered with trees, are far less 
Alpine in aspect. If, on the con- 
trary, we follow the Ilm down- 
wards from Weimar, it leads, under 
the beautiful wood of the Webicht, 
to the village and park of Teiffurt, 
and so on to its junction with the 
limpid and legendary Saale, the 
river which confers so much beauty 
on the sites of Rudolstadt and Jena. 
The park at Weimar is rendered ac- 
eessible in every direction by wind- 
ing and well-ordered walks, some of 
them overarched by fantastic trees, 
and presenting the choice:of coin- 
pany or solitude, There is one area, 
n particular, remarkable for its 
stately trees, where the troops are 
paraded, and look remarkably well 
against the foliage in their neat 
dark-green uniform, set off by their 
brass-bound helmets and their glit- 
tering arms. These troops, though 


most of them rather boyish in ap- 
pearance, display a drill which re- 
flects great credit on the officers ; 
and the band, which inspires them 
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with valour, is a great addition to the 
liveliness of the town, as it stands 
and plays every day at twelve o’clock, 
excepting when the frost is too 
severe for the wind-instruments, in 
the square of the Grand-Ducal pa- 
lace. 

The markets are occasionally a 
scene of great gaiety, and the dresses 
of the country-people may then be 
seen to advantage. The most re- 
markable of them is the wool-mar- 
ket, held in the autumn in the park 
itself, booths being erected there, 
with round-abouts, and temporary 
shops, and every other accessory 
which can be thought of calculated 
to amuse the multitude and ruin 
the grass. This would form, with 
the tower and remaining walls of 
the old schloss in the background, 
a thoroughly good subject for a 
painter; and there are many such 
scattered about the park. Amongst 
others, that place under the bridge 
where the limpid brook flows into 
the Ilm, and the washerwomen con- 
gregate to get up linen and gossip. 

To come to more practical matters 
than painting, some of your friends 
may wish to know what kind of 
place Weimar is to live in for emi- 
grants from Great Britain. The 
first thing is to find room or rooms 
there; all the best apartments are 
instantly secured. The flittings 
generally take place on the quarter- 
days, and people seem to change their 
residences very often: this, with 
the fact that there are no porters’ 
lodges to the houses, makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to find out any 
one’s address; and one may know 
a friend long and well before one 
has succeeded, in sporting phrase, 
in running him to earth. It is a 
part of Weimarian etiquette to have 
no address on a visiting-card, as it 
is considered that a friend compli- 
ments you by having had some 
trouble to find you out, The com- 
mon method for a foreigner to get 
into society is, the sooner after his 
arrival the better, to hire a carriage 
at the Erbprinz (not a one-horse 
conveyance, as that is considered to 
convey an insult as well as a visitor), 
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to provide a commissionaire with 
white gloves, if you have no ser- 
vants, and to leave cards on the 
whole town. These cards are re- 
turned by those who wish to form 
your acquaintance, and are in them- 
selves looked upon as nothing more 
than an announcement of your ex- 
istence. But the ceremony is a 
difficulty to British pride, which 
prefers having its acquaintance 
sought in the first instance. The 
society of Weimar might be as agree- 
able as any other to be found in the 
world, and even more so, from the 
peculiar advantages of the place, 
but that, from the inherent perver- 
sity of human natare, or, to take a 
more charitable view of the matter, 
the natural tendency of the human 
mind to classification, it will divide 
itself into sets, just as a Christian 
community cannot consent to live 


together in unity, without dividing ’ 


itself, according to certain nomi- 
nal differences, into denominations 
or sects; so no society of intelligent 
and educated people can be found 
who will be consent to associate with 
one another merely on the ground of 
the mutual pleasure derivable from 
social intercourse, but must cut it- 
self up into little sections, each of 
which plumes itself on excluding 
the rest. The inferior animals, when 
sufficiently fed, though by nature 
accustomed to prey on one another, 
may, by some trouble, be got to live 
together in one cage, and to be 
shown as a happy family; but with 
the human race it is unfortunately 
true, that increased familiarity 
breeds, if not contempt, dislike, and 
ends sooner or later in disruption. 
One social division, that effected by 
Similiarity of tastes and pursuits, 
certainly seems natural and health- 
ful; but it may be questioned whe- 
ther that perfect relaxation from the 
labour of life which’ is one of the 
ends of social intercourse is not to 

attained rather by a mixture of 
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all classes than by the association 
of painters with painters, musicians 
with musicians, scholars with scho- 
lars, and the like; for there is an 
inevitable tendency in such associa- 
tions to what we commercially call 
talking shop. In this —- how- 
ever, I should fancy that Weimar is 
much as other places, neither better 
nor worse; but in Weimar, one re- 
grets more than elsewhere the exist- 
ence of sets, because the society 
seems to have exactly the elements 
which, mixed in due proportion, 
would make it perfect. It must be 
recollected that Paradise itself only 
contained a single human pair, who, 
as they had neither children, ser- 
vants, nor friends, must, at least dur- 
ing the time of their innocence, have 
gone far out of their way to find a 
cause of disunion. With regard 
to Weimar’s desirability as a Con- 
tinental residence for self-exiling 
English, I have only to repeat the 
observation of the ancient sage,— 


“Colum non animum mutant, qui trans mare 
currunt.” « ‘ 


Foreigners have the advantage of 
being generally well received by the 
upper classes of a place, partly as an 
object of curiosity, and for the sake 
of an exercise in languages; and the 
disadvantage of being objects of dis- 
like to the ignorant and uneducated 
—a dislike which expresses itself 
partly in the difficulty of procuring 
good domestic service, partly in ex- 
posing them to petty cheating in 
dealings with tradespeople and ar- 
tisans; and an Englishman always 
labours under the peculiar disad- 
vantage of belonging to a nation 
unpopular from its wealth, and po- 
sition, and supposed haughtiness— 
faults which are apt to be visited on 
very humble, and by no. means ar- 
rogant, individuals like your loving 
friend 

TLEPOLEMUS. 
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NORMAN SINCLAIR. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


PART XV. - 


CHAPTER XLVII.—MR. POCOCK ON SOOIAL SCIENCE, 


Taroven the influence of the 
portly Pocock, who was immediately 
recognised by the railway officials, 
and treated with a degree of almost 
superstitious respect, we obtained a 
carriage for ourselves, and were soon 
in full career towards the north. 
The great man did not appear in- 
clined for immediate colloquy ; for, 
having drawn a travelling-cap over 
his eyes and swathed his limbs in 
a thick rug, he lay back in a corner, 
and in a minute or two gave token, 
by a nasal melody, that the muses 
were haunting him in his sleep. 
Davie Osett was disposed to be lo- 
quacious ; but, finding that I was 
somewhat nifgardly in my replies— 
for my thoughts were still occupied 
with the exciting events of the day 
—he desisted, took a hearty pull at 
a spirit-flask, and after humming a 
stanza or two, without the slightest 
pretensions to a tune, in honour of 
“bonnie Jean,” he emitted a preter- 
nataral yawn, and also succumbed 
to Morphens. It was long before I 
could sleep. My brain was too 
much excited; and yet, somehow 
or other, I could not reduce my 
thoughts to order. When ponder- 
ing over my interview with Mr. 
Beaton, it seemed as if the voice of 
Lumley interposed; and then the 
harsh croak of Ewins would strike 
in, forming altogether a most strange 
and disagreeable medley. At last I 
fell into a doze; and when I awoke 
the sun had arisen, and we were 
speeding through. a country un- 
known to me, but very beautiful— 
rich meadows, with thick irregular 
hedgerows, wherein kine, such as 
Cuyp might have taken fur a study, 
were ruminating—on either side 
picturesque villages, with their 
quaint old gables and church spires ; 


and here and there some lordly 
mansion, seen through a vista of 
its ancestral woods. Let tourists 
and romancers and adorers of the 
wild and the sublime say what they 
please, there is nothing that recom- 
mends itself more to the eye and 
heart than the rural scenery of 
England. 

I let down the window to enjoy 
the morning air that blew so whole- 
somely on my temples, and the 
change of temperature instantly 
roused Mr. Pocock. 

“ Morrow, sir?” said he. “TI hopes 
you’ve rested well. Ive had my 
forty winks, and feel all the better 
for it.” 

“T fear, Mr. Pocock, that I have 
somewhat disturbed your slumbers.” 

“Not in the least ways. I allers 
like to look about me a bit before 
breakfast—specially in the country, 
which is inwigorating. There’s no 
denying that it’s a pretty thing to 
see the sheep and cattle in the green 
fields, fattening up before they come 
to London, which is their especial 
destination ; and I’m one of those 
who thinks that the agricultural in- 
terest ought to be supported, For 
all that the League chaps can say 
—and a precious lot of gabblers 
they are—it is the bones and beef 
of the nation; and vot’s liberty 
without beef and beer? I hates 
innowations; and though I am 
town-bred, no.man -will persuade me 
thet the whiff of a hay-field isn’t 
sweeter than the smoke of a fac- 
tory.” 

“T quite agree with you, Mr. Po- 
cock; but I should have expected 
that gentlemen of your profession 
would have taken a different view.” 

“Ah, you mean because the best 
part of our business comes from the 
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other quarter? Well, that’s true. 
It’s the rogues and swindlers that 
gives us work, and they are for the 
most part to be found in the big 
towns. I don’t deny, master, that 
I likes to see trade brisk. It’s a 
dull thing to be picking one’s nails, 
and doing nothing; and I allers 
likes to hear of a good bit of bur- 
glary or a stunning plant that re- 
kvires a man of gumption to ferret 
it out. It’s in them sort of cases 
that a man can show his real parts ; 
and it’s a happiness to know that 
the sporting prospects is good, as 
they say in Bell’s Life when cub- 
foxes is plenty. I ought to be thank- 
ful for the blessings vouchsafed,” 
added Pocock, piously, “for I’ve no 
end of covers to draw, and am sure 
of a find in each of them, though my 
district does not extend far beyond 
the liberties of London,” 

“Then, I suppose, you know most 
of the rogues by head-mark?” » 

“Lord love your greenness, no! 
I leaves that to the regular police. 
I takes no note of coves that has 
three black chalks against their 
name, and is to be conwicted on 
common evidence. That’s subordi- 
nates’ duty. In course, I knows 
some of the poor things, and they 
knows me, and allers touches their 
hats to me in the street; but they 
don’t bolt round corners, as they 
would do if they saw a common 
peeler. They say to von another, 
‘ That’s the great Mr. Pocock, at the 
head of his profession——he’s on 
the look-out for swells, and don’t 
trouble hisself with cly-faking, or 
sich-like ;> and no more I does. 
If a gentleman will leave his hand- 
kerchief half out of his pocket, it’s 
ho business of mine to look after 
it; and I don’t keep an insurance 
office for tickers. I hates low 
practice, and leaves that to my 
juniors.” 

“ But if you take no cognisance of 
the outcasts of society, Mr. Pocock, 
where can you find an adequate field 
for your genius ?” 

Not Aristotle, in reply to some 
rash question of his juvenile papil 
Alexander, could have curved his 
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lip with more délicate sarcasm than 
did Pocock when I hazarded the 
above interrogatory. 

“If there vos common-sense jin 
the world—ay, as much as there is 
timber in the head of my valking- 
staff—I’d be sitting this blessed 
day in Parliament, as member for 
Southwark or the Tower Hamlets ; 
stead of which they returns fellows 
as is all slack-jaw, without von par- 
ticle of gumption. It’s there I 
should be, master, if they know’d 
the right man for the right place; 
and I’m blessed if I wouldn’t asto- 
nish the big-wigs! See here, now. 
It’s the fashion nowadays to shove 
everything else aside to make way 
for trade and commerce, which is 
about as sensible a thing for a great 
country to do, as if I vos to order 
every other kind of wehicle off the 
street ‘cause of a big adwertising 
van that goes nigh for to choke up 
the thoroughfare. Trade’s a werry 
good thing, but it can take care of 
itself, and doesn’t rekvire a vet 
nurse, which is vot Sir Bobby pre- 
tends to be. Fact is, people ure in 
too great a hurry by half to get 
rich. They won't allow for the grow- 
ing-time, which is clean contrary to 
nature; and that’s vot makes rascals, 
and finds work for gentlemen of my 
profession.” 

“Then you don’t approve of the 
go-ahead principle, Mr, Pocock ?” 

“Not when the devil holds the 
stakes,” replied the detective officer. 
“Tn my young days, a chap who 
expected to get on in.the world 
began life as a shopman or a clerk, 
worked hard, didn’t trouble hisself 
about finery, took his pint of beer 
and a stroll into the country on 
Sundays, and if his master gave 
him a rise of five pounds in his 
salary was as happy as a king. He 
didn’t know what debt was, but was 
allers laying by a little; and in 
process of time he got on, became a 
foreman, or mayhap was taken into 
partnership, and might be chosen 
Deputy for his ward. Other lads 
than Dick Whittington have risen 
to be Lord Mayors from quite as 
small a beginning. But that sort 
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of living don’t suit the young chaps 
nowadays. They must needs dress 
out like tip-top swells, go to casinos 
and theatres, smoke cigars, and take 
up with the blowens. Them sort 
of diversions runs away with cash, 
if a man- has it; and if he hasn't, 
vy he must find it somewhere, and 
the till’s conwenient. Then the 
upper kind of clerks, they want to 
set up in business for theirselves ; 
and as they have no capital, they 
get credit from the banks, hooking 
in their uncles, or some stupid old 
fogey, to be security. Then at it 
they go, driving a roaring trade— 
buying here, selling there — and 
working away with bills, ’stead of 
hard cash, which is the fountain of 
all prosperity. Lord love you! I 
know them that would think no- 
thing of taking up goods to the ex- 
tent of twenty thousand pounds, 
and sending them on speculation to 
China or the Sandwich Islands. 
That’s vot they call a dashing busi- 
ness; and the Parliament folks 
look at nothing but the export 
tables, make a song about them, 
and lack themselves all over, like a 
cat before rainy weather, for delight 
at what they call the progress of 
the country! Vot signifies exports 
if they ain’t paid for? Eh, master? 
Wouldn’t a word or two about that 
do more good in Parliament than 
them flummery speeches about the 
grand principle of competition?” 

** Decidedly, Mr. Pocock—some of 
our leading statesmen would derive 
no small benefit from your experience 
and advice.” 

“That’s it, master! They wants 
the eyes of a detective, and knows 
little or nothing of what goes on 
among the middle classes. And 
then they are easily gammoned ! 
They make a show of knowing 
about trade when they are as inno- 
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cent as babbies; and a real clever 
cove that has brass enough about 
him can persuade them of almost 
anything. But I vos speaking of 
the smart young merchants. They 
are a lovely set of pups, and no 
mistake! They have their country- 
boxes, and their mistresses, and 
their horses, and their sideboards 
of plate, as fine as any nobleman 
in the land; and how think you 
they manage that? Why, by credit, 
which is just like wine or spirits—a 
good thing if taken moderately, but » 
the devil and all if carried to excess, 
Well, there comes a time of pinch, 
Bankers get nervous, and insist on 
advances being paid up. Some 
of the chaps—who, mind yon, are 
the grand exporters—qnietly walks 
into the Gazette ; not allers without 
having made some little provision 
which it would bother their credi- 
tors to find out. They are the best 
of the whole lot, for they punish the 
joint-stock banks, who wery richly 
deserve it. But some hold on— 
swindle, cheat, and forge—till they 
have ruined every soul within their 
reach, and then make a bolt to the 
Continent or America, leaving a 
written statement to show that they 
are the wictims of unmerited perse- 
cution. It’s a rum world, sir—a 
rum world! and the more I sees of 
it, the more conwinced am I that 
no kind of reform will be worth a 
button unless it specially provides 
that the detective profession shall 
be’ represented in the House of 
Oommons.” 

“The claim, as you set it forth, 
Mr. Pocock, is certainly a strong one. 
But here we are at a station where 
a little time is allowed for refresh- 
ment; and we may as well have a” 
cup of coffee. As this is the race-day 
at Tadcaster, we must look for scant 
attendance there.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—THE RACE-DAY AT TADOCASTER, 


I defy even the sourest puritan 
to approach a race-course without 
feeling a touch of that excitement 
and enthusiasm which animates the 


crowd pouring along to witness the 
most popular sport ef England. 
And nowhere is the passion for 
racing more strongly developed 
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han in Yorkshire, that Thessaly of 
Britain, famous from time immem- 
orial for the excellence of its steeds, 
and not without traditions of the 
Centaurs. As we approached Tad- 
caster, all was bustle and commo- 
tion. Oarts, carriages, gigs, and 
various nondescript kinds of vehicle 
—all thronged to excess— were 
moving towards the course, amidst 
a dense stream of pedestrianism ; and 
there was as much waving of flags 
and beating of drums as would bave 
sufficed for a respectable  skir- 
mish, or, at all events, a contested 
election. 

We had agreed to part company 
at the station; Osett remaining 
with me, while Mr. Pocock was to 
pursue his investigations after his 
own fashion, ascertain what were 
the headquarters of the enemy, and 
report progress before making an 
arrest. 

“You sees, sir,” said that able 
and judicious officer, “three is too 
many, and is apt to incur obserwa- 
tion, which is to be avoided. This 
here chap isn’t by no means a 
simple sparrow, but a wery wide- 
awake hawk, up to all manner of 
trap; and if he were to twig vot we 
are after, he’d be up and away 
before we could lay hold on him. 
Besides, I’ve to see one or two of 
the police here—stupid dolts they 
are, no doubt, but vot can you ex- 


pect from them country bumpkins?, 


—and I allers gets through business 
best when I am by myself.: The 
best hand I ever know’d im our 
profession—he’s dead now, more’s 
the pity—used to say to me, 
‘Pocock,’ says he—*‘ Pocock, my 
lad, it’s my adwice to you, if you 
expects to be a great man, never to 
diwulge your plans to anyone, but 
keep your tongue in your cheek, 
and stick to them like wax. I 
never know’d no good come of 
axing another chap to think for 
you. It’s degrading, Pocock, to ‘a 
man vot has confidence in hisself. 
Bonaparte never did that; and he 
was the long-headedest cove that 
has been in my time. My eye! vot 
a detective he’d have made, to be 
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sure! You mind vot I say—chalk 
out your own line of operation, and’ 
stick to it in every case; and you're 
certain sure to be at the top of the 
profession’ when I’m below the 
roots of the daisies!’ Heaven 
bless him! I loved him as if he had 
been my father. He left me this 
watch and onions, and the tidiest 
pair of handeuffs that ever were 
fastened round a wrist!” 

Such an argument, of course, 
was irresistible. So Davie and I 
separated from our Mentor, and 
betook ourselves to the Falcon Inn, 
which, we were informed, was the 
hostelry in Tadcaster where we 
were most likely, in the then crowd- 
ed state of the town, to find toler- 
able accommodation. 

The Falcon was one of those 
queer rambling old houses which 
Dickens delights to describe, with 
wooden balconies, long ill-lighted 
passages, rooms shaped in utter de- 
fiance of any recognised geometri- 
cal figure, and occasional flights of 
steps, most perilous to the progress 
of the unwary or inebriated in- 
mate. To obtain a private parlour 
was out of the question; and the 
common-room, into which we were 
shown, was crammed full of the in- 
ferior sort of sporting men, mingled 
with jocks, snatching, before pro- 
ceeding to the race-course, a hasty 
repast, in which the decoction of 
the Chinese herb figured less con- 
spicuously than beer and brandy. 
The general tone of the conversa- 
tion was not of a kind that in- 
terested me, referring as it did to 
horses, with whose merits I was 
absolutely unacquainted; besides, 
the Yorkshire dialect was foreign 
to my ear, and I could hardly follow 
the remarks of the various speakers, 
One thing, however, was clear, that 
if a magistrate who was determined 
to enforce the statutory fine for the 
utterance of profane oaths had been 
present, he might have carried home 
as much silver as would have made 
a handsome centre-table ornament. 

Close to us were three Yorkshira 
betting-men, along with a jock who 
professed to have the last informa- 
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tion; and, in the midst of their 
confused colloquy, I heard mention 
of “Speedwell’s Hippodrome.” I 
was instantly on the alert. 

“He stands to win,” said the 
jock; “but it’s no go. I’ve been 
out on the sly, and seen him twice 
at exercise. He’s showy, has a 
good stride, and will stand out of 
the ruck at first; but when he 
doubles the corner, he won't be 
able to keep up the pace. He'll 
go in, though, very narrow; for 
two horses that could lick his head 
off are made safe, that I happen to 
know; but the real winner’s be- 
yond him, and he’s been preciously 
fenced.” Here the jock lowered 
his voice, and nothing more was 
audible than such snatches as— 
“Tried the old trick—a ball you 
know —grooms wide-awake —chap 
sleeping in the stall. Fifty pound 
offered for a quiet look—got a taste 
of the pump for his pains. Poison- 
ed oats—vet. there who stagged 
the trick—no go. Back Locomo- 


tive, he’s sure to win; and 1’m 


glad of it, for I hate Jews, and 
never like to see them in the bet- 
ting-ring. They’re not safe uns to 
deal with, for they split and never 
stump up. Solomon? Well, I 
dessny he was the best of the lot; 
but I never heard the parson say 
that Solomon had the sense to get 
up races at Jerusalem.” 

“You hear that, Davie?” said I. 
“Speedwell is here for certain, 
and must fall into the hands of 
Pocock.” 

“I’m no just sae sure about 
that,” replied Osett. “Yon Po- 
cock is a conceited body; and for 
a’ the brag he makes about his 
cunning, it wouldna be sae dooms 
difficult to cast glamour in his een. 
And it’s no impossible that he may 
meet wi’ his match; for I observed 
something as we came out of the 
railway station that makes me think 
he’s been expected here by folk that 
have nae faney to shake hands wi’ 
him.” 

“* Why, what did you observe ?” 

“There was a wee ragged laddie 
at the outer door, wi a face as sharp 
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as a darning-needle; and he kept 
spying at the folk as they came out 
just as a herd would do if he thonght 
a strange sheep had got among the 
hirsell. He didna put himself for. 
ward either, but keepit close behind 
a hurley. Nae sooner did he see 
Pocock, than he gied a kind o’ lanch 
which I interpreted to mean— 
* Aha, billie! you’re the chield that 
I’m looking out for;’ and I noticed 
that he gaed after the blawn-up 
policeman—for, after a’, he’s nag 
better than that—but aye keeping 
the other side of the causeway, and 
whiles turning himsel’ heels-ower- 
head, as if he were sair kittled by 
some funny notion.” 

“And why did you not mention 
that sooner ?” said I. 

“What would have been the use 
of that?” replied Davie. “ Pocock- 
couldna have grippit the laddie for 
looking at him; and if he had the 
will, I defy him to have done it 
for the callant would hae slipt 
through his fingers like quicksilver, 
Besides, ye heard the blether he 
made about carrying out his ain 
plans; and was it for the like of 
me to hint that he might be walk- 
ing on a slide? He as good as said 
to us that he wanted nae counsel; 
and I ken weel that it’s perfectly 
useless to nudge a conceited gowk.” 

“Nevertheless, Davie, you ought 
to have mentioned the circumstance 
tome at once. You are aware that 
I am deeply interested in this busi- 
ness, else we should not have been 
here to-day; and when I requested 
your assistance, I did so in the full 
assurance that you would help me 
to the utmost of your power, 
Whereas now, at the most critical 
moment, you—from some whim, or 
absurd dislike to a man who has 
been forced upon me as an agent, 
but in whose sagacity I have no 
great faith—delay communicating 3 
fact, which, according to your own 
admission, may defeat the object of 
our journey, and, I must also add, 
subject me to the deepest mortifi- 
cation.” 

“Not a word mair, Mr. Norman 
—not~a word muir!” cried Osett, 
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almost convulsively. “ I see I was 
wrong; but yon havering creature, 
Pocock, fairly broke the back of 
my patience, and I couldna help 
wishing to see his dowp come down 
wi’ a thud upon the ice. I'll atone 
for it as far as I can. Til gang 
down to the race-course, try to see 
the body, and warn him that his 
coming has been observed. Not 
that I think that will better us; 
but my conscience smites me, Mr. 
Norman, that I have been some- 
what to blame in this matter; and 
I'd rather be doukit to death, as 
the auld witches were, in a quarry- 
hole, than have it said that I injured 
you by word or deed,” 

“ Make haste, then, Davie; and 
tell Pocock not to delay the arrest, 
if he has any reason to suppose 
that his person has been recog- 
nized.” 

Osett having departed, I requested 
to be shown to my bedroom, which 
I found to be nothing more than 
an exceedingly ill-furnished closet, 
originally intended as a dressing- 
room to an adjoining apartment, 
and communicating with it by a 
door. Whilst making some slight 
change in my dress, somewhat disor- 
dered by the night journey, I was 
surprised to hear a low moaning, as 
if proceeding from some one in bodily 
pain : then the bell in the next room 
was rung violently; and there were 
other sounds indicative of deadly sick- 
ness. 

“Some unlucky fellow,” thought 
I, “who has been exceeding over- 
night. It’s little of the races he’ll 
see, judging from those convulsive 
efforts. I hope, though, this sort of 
thing ismot going to last, for it is not 
pleasant to hear a man crowing like a 
cock, with nothing but a board to 
divide us.” 


The voice of a maid-servant, who: 


had replied to the summons, now 
caught my ear, and I heard her say 
something about a doctor. The an- 
swer, if any, was inaudible, but the 
distressing symptoms still continued. 
Leaving the room, I encountered the 
girl in the passage. 

“That gentleman,” said I, “ ap- 
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pears to be very ill. Is it anything 
more, think you, than a temporary 
attack for which brandy may bear the 
blame?” 

“« Indeed, sir,” replied the girl, 
“brandy has nothing to do with it. 
The poor young gentleman has been 
in a bad way for these three days, 
and has seen the doctor twice—a 
very nice old man, but not over 
bright—who gave him some stuff to 
take. But it has done him no good, 
and I think he is getting worse and 
worse,” 

“Is there no one here to look after 
him?” said I. 

“ Yes ; he has a friend who some- 
times comes to see him, but does not 
put up here. But he’s not of much 
use, for he’s a sporting man, and is al- 
together taken up about horses, In- 
deed, I wish he would stay away, 
for the young gentleman seems al- 
ways worse after his visits. But I 
must go down stairs and fetch hot 
water.” 

“Stay one moment, my girl!” cried 
I, a horrible suspicion darting across 
my mind, “ This friend—what sort 
of looking man is he ?” 

“ Lauk, sir!” said the girl, “I 
don’t heed gentlemen much, for I’ve 
got my own work to attend to. But 
the man is remarkable enough, though 
no way to my liking. He’s one of the 
flash gentry—thick-set, swarthy, and 
very like a Jew.” 

“ Speedwell, 
muttered I. 

“That’s his name, sure enough !” 
replied the girl, with a look of surprise. 
‘““] wonder how you came to find it 
out, for I do suppose you are none of 
his set,” 

“ You are right there, my girl. 
And now tell me—is not the name 
of this poor young fellow Little- 
woo ?” 

““ Well! I declare you are a very 
clever gentleman indeed!” replied the 
chambermaid, who, like many others 
of her calling, was not without a touch 
of coquetry. ‘‘ How you do find out 
secrets, to be sure! Littlewoo is his 
name, at least that is on his portman- 
‘eau. La, sir! I hope you're not a 
conjurer.” 


for a thousand !” 
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“ You may rest easy on that score, 
I assure you. Now go, like a geod 
girl, and fetch the hot water. Poor 
Littlewoo is an old acquaintance of 
mine; and as he seems to have no one 
to look after him just now, but your- 
self—and I’m sure you are a kind 
nurse—I shall take the liberty of step- 
ping into his room, and see if I can be 
of any service.” 

“That’s very good in you, sir. I 
know’d you were a real gentleman as 
soon as I saw you,” said the chamber- 
maid, 

As Nerissa was becoming rather 
confidential—I may remark that she 
was a bouneing black-eyed lass, with 
cherry cheeks and a roguish smile— 
I thought it wise to terminate the 
conversation by a nod, and went 
straight, without even the ceremony 
of a knock, into Littlewoo’s bed- 
room. 

I found the poor fellow lying on 
his back, evidently in a state of great 
exhaustion; and I was shocked to 
observe how emaciated and spent was 
his appearance. He did not look at 
me when I entered ; but when I 
placed my hand, rather through in- 
stinct than design, upon his wrist, he 
muttered feeebly— 

“ Doctor, I’m very much worse 
—awfully sick. The stuff you sent 
has done me no good. Sick—sick! 
O, dear me, I hope I’m not going to 
die!” and a shudder passed through 
his limbs. 

“T hope and trust not!” said I, in 
a tone as soothing as I could assume. 
“Bat I am not the doctor. Don’t 
excite yourself. I am your old friend 
Norman Sinclair, who, hearing that 
you were ill, have come to see you, 
and stay with you if need be. We'll 
get you put to rights, old fellow— 
never fear; only you must not be 
cast down.” 

“ Ah! Norman,” said Littlewoo, 
turning on me his eyes, which, alas, 
were hollow, and showed no lustre, 
“this is kind—very kind! You 
have always been a true friend ; 
but, wo is me, I have let the devil 
prevail. Hush! what noise was that! 


Are you sure Speedwell is not list- 
ening ?” 
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“No fear of that,” saidI. “He 
has other -things to think of, He 
is down at the course, looking after 
his horse, entered for the principal 
race.” 

“ Will his horse win, think you, 
Norman? I—put your ear close to 
me—I hate the man, but I hope 
his horse may win; for if it does 
not—O God! _ these convulsions 
again !” And the poor fellow 
shook and writhed so dreadfully, 
that I can liken it to nothing but 
direct demoniacal possession. 

“Where is the landlord?” cried 
I to the girl, who now entered, 
“ Desire him to come here instantly. 
Mr. Littlewoo is worse than I sup- 

osed.” 

“ Master has gone down to the 
races, sir,” replied the girl; “ and I 
don’t expect he will come back before 
evening.” 

“ Most unfortunate!” I said. “ But 
tell me—is there no other doctor in 
the town except the old man whom 
you mentioned as having been here 
already? We must have immediate 
medical assistance.” 

“Why, yes, sir: there be a young 
man, a Dr. Menelaws; only he's 
not in much practice yet, though 
they do say he’s very clever. He 
lives just in the next street, and I 
daresay you'll find him at home, for 
he’s quiet and steady like.” 

“ Well, then, you stay here and 
take care of Mr. Littlewoo till I 
return.” 

I had not much trouble in finding 
the small surgery. The doctor was 
within ; and in him, to my ro small 
surprise and delight, I reeognised my 
old college chum, Willie Menelaws, 
along with whom I had made%ny first 
unfortunate attempts at chemical ex- 
periment. 

The urgency of the occasion left 
little space for greeting, and none for 
those inquiries which friends are so 
eager to pursue after being separ- 
ated for years. I explained to Mene- 
laws, as briefly as I could, the state 


in which I had found Littlewoo, 
and we hastened back to the 
Falcon. 


The more violent convulsions had 
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passed away, and Littlewoo was 
now comparatively quiet, but so 
feeble that the could give no articu- 


late answers to the questions of I 


Menelaws. The latter made a 
minute inspection, asked to see 
what medicines’ had been given, and 
examined these closely. 

“ When was Dr. Sloman here?” said 
Menelaws to the girl. 

“Last night, sir,just before bed- 
time. The gentleman had been very 
sick in the afternoon, but the doctor 
gave him a draught—that’s it in 
the bottle you bave in your hand— 
and desired me to give him some of it 
every hour. I gave him two spoon- 
fuls, and then he seemed relieved and 
fell asleep.” 

“Hum!” said Menelaws, putting 
the mixture to his lips. “ Henbane, 
I think, with a little laudanum, 
and probably some flaid magnesia. 
Come—the old gentleman is not in 
his dotage yet. I don’t know that 
he could have prescribed anything 
better. Pray, did you hear him say 
what he thought was the nature of the 
illness ?” 

“T think, sir, he said it was bile. 
Mr. Littlewoo’s friend was present, 
and told him about the sickness,” 

“He called it bile, did he?” said 
Menelaws. “I fear I must eat in my 
words: he’s but a fool and a fogey 
after all. And was that the last me- 
dicine given to him ?” 

“Tt was the last he got from the 
doctor, sir; but I don’t thing it was 
the last he took.” 

“How was that, my girl? Who 
gave him anything else ?” 

“Why, sir, this morning about 
eight.I came into the room, found 
Mr. Littlkewoo awake, and asked 
him how he felt. He said he was 
much better, and thought he would 
be able to get up in the course of 
the day. Just then his friend—that 
was Mr. Speedwell, you know, sir 
—came in, looking rather flustered 
like, and asked me to go down and 
fetch him a glass of bitters from the 
bar. I somehow took it into my 
head that he wanted to get me out 
of the room, for he always spoke 
cross whén I was there; however, 
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I went for the bitters; but before 
coming into the room again, hear- 
ing Speedwell speaking earnest-like, 
es, Teter 


“ Well?—go on, my girl. I think 
I know what you were about to 
say. You-stopped to listen—a very 
natural thing, and quite justifiable 
under the circumstances.” ad 
~'“ Yes, sir, that’s just what I did; 
for I never could abide that man’s 
face, and I heard him say—‘ Non- 
sense, my good fellow—you must 
take the pills. It’s Sloman’s orders. 
He’d have been here himself, but 
he has been called away to the 
country.’ ” 

* And what followed?” 

“Mr. Littlewoo said something 
that I did not hear, but the other 
persisted, and I suppose the pills 
were swallowed, for I heard the 
young gentleman ask for a mouth- 
ful of water. Then I went into 
the room, and gave Speedwell the 
bitters, which he tossed off, but 
his hand was shaking very much. 
Shortly afterwards he went away, 
and I went to my work in the 
other rooms. Presently I heard a 
loud scream like, and, running in, 
found Mr. Littlewoo all drawn up, 
beating the bed with his hands, and 
looking very wild. That lasted for 
a good while, and then he became 
mortal sick.” 

“ Show me the pill-box,” said Mene- 
laws. 

“T don’t think there was a box, sir 
—at least I saw none in the room 
after Mr. Speedwell left.” 

“ Well, my good girl, I am much 
obliged for your information. Pray 
remain here till I speak a word or two 
with Mr. Sinclair. You have a room 
here?” 

“Yes,” said I: 
this.” 

“And what think you of the 
cas?” I said,.as soon as we were 
alone. 

Menelaws looked very grave. 

“ To say the truth, Sinclair, I am not 
very willing, without knowing some- 
what more about the parties, to tell 
you what I think. Who and what is 
this Mr. Speedwell ?” 


“the next to 
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“T can give you his character in a 
few words. He is a consummate and 
unscrupulous villain.” 

“And this poor young fellow— 
whom, by the way, I remember well 
enough, for I have seen him going 
about Edinburgh—how comes he in 
such company ?” 

‘“‘ He has been duped and made a 
tool of by a sharper, Willie.” 

“Do you know of any object that 


could be served by having him put out 


of the way?” 

“TI believe there is such an object, 
and that Speedwell desires to get rid 
of him.” 

“Then, between you and me, my 
firm conviction is that his life has 
been tampered with. There is no 
natural cause to which I can attri- 
bute those convulsions, The symp- 
toms indicate that he has taken 
poison.” 

“Good heavens! And do you think 
he will die of it?” 

‘No. The vomiting has saved 
him. Though he is miserably ema- 
ciated, his constitution is still strong 
enough to throw off the poison ; but a 


bem little more would have finished 
im,” 
“The thing seems hardly credible! 


yet I doubt not you are right. 
What do you think has been given to 
him?” 

“T should say strychnine. The 
previous illness which old Sloman 
mistook for a fit of bile, but which 
was clearly nothing of the kind, was 
probably the effect of some other drug. 
The sedative draught relieved him; 
but this new attack is quite of another 
character.” 

“Then what is to be done?” 

“If you mean with regard to 
that poor fellow, the best thing is 
to leave him quiet for a little—time 
enough for medicine an hour or two 
_hence. There is no greater mistake 

than to precipitate remedies, when 
nature has begun to operate its own 
relief. But here is something 
amounting, in my judgment, to a 
deliberate attempt at murder, and 
it is my duty to make the authori- 
ties aware of that. My only doubt 
is, whether I should not first see 
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old Sloman, and try to find ont 
whether he really sent any pills, 
and what was their oomposition, 
But he is a pompous superannuated 
blockhead, who honours me with 
his hatred because he considers me 
a rival; and the chances are that 
he would fly into a passion on learn- 
ing that I had been called in, and 
positively decline to give any informa- 
tion.” 

“But, Menelaws, do you con- 
sider that there is sufficient proof 
to entitle you to apply to a magis- 
trate?” 

“No doubt that is a serious diffi- 
culty. We can’t, you see, have a 
post mortem; and as there are no 
materials for chemical analysis, I 
might get into an ugly scrape. But 
then, are we warranted in allowing 
this scoundrel to have further access 
to the patient?” 

“That, I think, can be prevented. 
You must know that a criminal 
officer is at.this moment in search 
of him, with a warrant to apprehend 
him on another charge; and it is 
very unlikely that he can _ escape. 
But if he should return and renew 
his attempt, there are means of 
baffling him. This door communi- © 
cates with Littlewoo’s apartment. 
Fortunately the key is in the lock, 
and there is no other kind of fas- 
tening; so, by maintaining a watch 
here, we can instantly come to the 
rescue.” 

“A capital notion! But who is to 
bell the cat? I can’t stay with you 
all day.” 

“Oh, as to that I am well pro- 
vided. I have a friend here, a 
strong fellow on whom I can de- 
pend; and one or other of us will 
occupy this room, and be on the 
alert. So, till we have further news 
of Speedwell you need take no further 
steps.” 

“T daresay that is the wisest 
plan. But, Sinclair, when am I to 
have a talk with you about old 
times? Ah me, man! I have often 
laughed heartily at thinking over 
the fun we used to have at college 
in our daft days, though since then 
I have had sorrow and nfisfortune 
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enough to weigh me down. Oan you 
not come with me to the surgery ?” 

“ Tmpossible, my dear Willie! Iam 
on duty now as a sentinel.” 

“ Ah, true! But you won’t leave 
Tadcaster without giving me an 
evening? It is so seldom that I 
chance now to meet with an early 
friend.” 
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“Be sure that I will not, unless 
necessity compels me, But now, take 
another look at your patient, and 
bring the medicine with you when 
you return. By that time I trust we 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the villain is in the hands of jus- 
tice. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—THE RUNNING FOR THE QUEEN'S PLATE. 


More than three hours had elapsed, 
during which time Littlewoo had 
fallen into a slumber, and yet there 
was no appearance of Davie Osett. I 
fretted somewhat at this, both be- 
cause it was irksome to be cooped up 
in a close room without even the 
solace of a book, and because I could 
not help being apprehensive that our 
plan might possibly have miscarried. 
Osett had promised to return so soon 
as he could communicate with Po- 
cock; and that functionary, albeit 
gifted with a most unexpressive 
countenance, was too portly in figure 
to claim the privilege of fern-seed and 
walk invisibly. No doubt, in such a 
crowd it might be difficult to find 
-him, or be might be lying in watch, 
and keeping himself purposely con- 
cealel—in short, a whole host of 
“might be’s” swarmed up, like 
hornets, to torment me, and griev- 
ously did they disturb my equani- 
mity. 

At length I heard a footstep in the 
passage, which my sharpened ear 
immediately recognised as the tread 
of Osett; and the surveyor entered, 
out of breath, and in a state of heat 
that would have sent up the thermo- 
meter, had there been such an instru- 
ment in the room. 

“Hech, but it’s awfu’ hot !” ejacu- 
lated Davie, as he threw himself into 
a chair. “Let me ring the bell, 
Mr. Norman, for something to 
drink, for I’m just perishing wi’ 
thirst !” 

“Order what you please, Davie, 
only don’t keep me in suspense. Have 
you seen Pocock ?” 

“T looked east, and I looked west 
—I gaed through tent, and booth, 


and stance, and even into the betting- 
ring, but not a glimpse of the creature 
could I get anywhere. I wot it’s 
been a sair search to. me; for the 
silver watch that I won at a rafile in 
Selkirk, seven years syné, has disap- 
peared from my pouch as clean as 
you could knock the head off a syboe. 
Lass, bring me a jug of the very 
smallest ale !” 

“ This is most unfortunate!” I said. 
“ What—no trace of him what- 
ever?” 

“Nae mair than if he had been 
melted down for candles—though it’s 
like, if that were to be done, they 
would e’en gae out wi’ a sputter. 
But lordsake, Mr. Norman, what 
needs ye take on sae about that man? 
He’s auld enough to look after him- 
self; and he never would thank you 
if he heard that you had sent me 
after him, like a nurse to take heed 
that the bairn disna tumble into the 
water. But here’s something better 
than water; and it comes in gude 
time, for my throat is as dry as a 
cinder.” 

“J wish, Osett,” said I, “ you 
would be more serious, Since you 
left this house, circumstances have 
transpired which render this unac- 
countable absence of Pocock doubly 
hazardous.” 

“Dear me! Mr. Norman,” replied 
Davie, “ you’re no just yoursel’ the 
day. Serious? I was never mair 
serious in my life! A man that has 
lost his watch is not apt to be ina 
joking humour. And, mind ye, this ~ 
Pocock’s what they call a detective. 
It’s no his business to show himsel’, 
and gang majoring about like 4 
serjeant enlisting recruits. I dinna 
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think him clever; but I’ve a better 
opinion of him now than I had 
in the morning, just because I could 
find him nowhere. But what 
new thing is this that you speak 
of ?” ° 

Icould not help seeing that Osett, 
in the main, was right, and that my 
anxiety or impatience—excusable, I 
venture to think, under the circum- 
stances—lad made me somewhat un- 
reasonable. I now told my foster- 
brother, in as few words as possible, 
what had taken place since se left 
me. 

All over the habitable globe there 
are zones appointed by Providence 
for the production of food and the 
making of “beverages suitable for the 
inhabitants of the climate; and in 
like manner do the passions of the 
people vary: for that which in one 
country is deemed a venial offence, or 
at least so common as to excite no 
thrill of horror, is in another regarded 
as a most hideous atrocity. In Scot- 
land, open assaults, though rare, are 
judged perhaps too leniently, but a 
case of poisoning excites a clegree of 
horror which a native of Italy pro- 
bably could not comprehend. As I 
spoke, the veins swelled on Davie’s 
forehead. 

“The villain!” he said—the in- 
fernal scoundrelly villain! Id be 
content, for ance, to take the office of 
hangman to have the pleasure of 
sending such an unredeemed black- 
guard out of the world! Na! that 
beats everything I ever heard o’! To 
make away in sic a fearsome manner 
wi’ the puir lad that he has brought 
to ruin, and fling him, without an 
hour’s warning, headlong into the pit 
of perdition—it’s a thing that+the 
muckle deil himsel’ would hardly hae 
the heart todo! And then, to think 
that he could gang down to the 
races, and bet, and drink, and swear, 
kenning a’ the while that the unfor- 
tunate creature he had seduced and 
plundered and poisoned was screech- 
ing in the agonies o’ death! It’s 


no the ordinary Tophet that will 
be made hot for sic a ruthless sin- 
ner!” 

“Did you hear anything about 
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the probabilities of his winning the 
race?” I inquired, 

“Tt had not come off when I was 
down at the course,” replied Osett; 
“but it’s looked upon as the grand 
event of the day, and the folk were 
betting thick for and against Hip- 
podrome. There are as many Jews 
yonder as you'd expect to see at 
the skailing of a synagogue, and 
they’re a’ keen tor their Barab- 
bas.” 

“The chances, then, are that he 
will not return till late. Before that 
time we ought to hear of Pocock; 
but I have committed a sad 
mistake in not directing him to 
make the arrest at the earliest 
possible moment. You may de- 
pend upon it that Speedwell, if 
still at liberty, will be here to-night, 
and force his way into Littlewoo’s 
room. Such a miscreant as he is will 
not leave the work half done, 
and a foul murder, may be cum- 
mitted if we are not tere to prevent 
it. 

“Manslaughter there may be, bat 
not murder,” quoth Davie; “ for if 
he offers but as much as to lay a 
finger on the puir lad, I'll thraw his 
neck with as little compunetion 
as I would that of a hoodie- 
craw!” , 

“Tt is a fortunate circumstance,” I 
continued, “that what he may do can 
hardly escape our observation ; and 
more fortunate still that, through this 
door, we can pounce upon him at any 
moment. It is not -likely that he 
will attempt anything during the 
day ; still I wish you to gtay here, 
and receive Dr. Menelaws. I shall 
go for an hour or two to the course, 
und possibly may fall in with Po- 
cock.” 

Just as I reached the course, the 
bell rang preparatory to the start; 
and there was an immediate commo- 
tion and crash among the people, 
who eagerly crowded to the rails. By 
paying a few shillings, I obtained 
a place on a_ stand, which gave 
me a full view of the scene, 
and it certainly was a very striking 
one. On the curving line of broad 
green turf, walled on either side by 
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a living throng, some eight or ten 
noble animals were displayed: some 
urged into a gallop by their riders, 
as if to abate a little. of their super- 
abundant mettle; others pacing 
leisurely towards the starting-post, 
husbanding the strength to be pre- 
sently put forth to the uttermost. 

“Qan you tell me which race 
this is?” I asked of a bystander, 
who appeared to be somewhat less 
under the influence of excitement 
than most of those around me. 

“The Queen’s Plate—the great 
race of the day,” he replied. ‘Do 
ou not know the horses, sir? 
That black horse just going by, 
ridden by the man in the crimson 
jacket, is Mr. Truck’s Locomotive. 
That’s the horse I’d lay my money 
on if I was a betting man. Black 
and green is Lord Darlingford’s 
mare, Messalina. She was rather 
a favourite a week ago, but has 
since gone down on the list. And 
that, with the blue and white 
colours, is Speedwell’s Hippo- 
drome: he’s said to be a very 
good horse too. The others, it is 
thought, have little chance.” 

And now they are ranged in line 
—the bell rings—the signal is 
given—and on they come, sweep- 
ing like a whirlwind through the 
throng of eager and gesticulating 
spectators. So close are they to- 
gether that the colours are massed 
as in the field of a kaleidoscope. 
You cannot tell which is first; nor 
does that matter now, for ere long 
the squadron will be broken, and 
superior strength and speed will 
assume their proper place. An in- 
equality in the intervening ground 
conceals them for a little from the 
view; but now they emerge— 
Hippodrome leading, the mare a 
length or two behind, then two 
other horses, then Locomotive, the 
remainder dropping behind. “That 
ish beautiful!” shouts a hideous 
Hebrew by my side. “I alwaysh 
said Mishter Speedwell was sure to 
win!” And he thrust his hand 
into the breeches pocket, as if 
counting the anticipated shekels, 

Now they approach the turn of 
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the course. Still no change in the 
relative position of the leaders; but 
Locomotive has crept into the third 
place. ‘T’ll lay a hundred to shixty 
on Hippodrome!” bawls the He- 
brew. ‘Done with you, Mr. Moss!” 
says the quiet-looking man who 
gave me the information about the 
horses; and he makes a note of 
the transaction in his tablets. 

But here they come, still at a 
distance, but, as it were, right to- 
wards us, men and horses bulking 
larger at every stride. Messalina is 
behind—yes, clearly behind; no 
chance of her winning now—and 
Hippodrome and Locomotive are 
running neck to neck. 

“Hippodrome has it yet 1° — 
“No, it’s Locomotive!” And 
there is a regular roar among the 
multitude. Now they are at the 
distance-post. The rider in the 
blue and white lashes furiously 
with his whip—the other only 
touches his horse with the spur. 
And it is enough. The mighty 
stride seems to lengthen out. Lo- 
comotive shoots forward like an 
arrow from the Parthian bow; and 
a tremendous cheer proclaims his 
victory! “O vat a terrible dish- 
aster dish ish!” groans the He- 
brew, whose countenance has as- 
sumed the hue of a decayed orange. 
“Sh’help me Moses, I’ve losht a 
thoushand poundsh !” 

“So!” thought I, as I descended 
from the stand, “it’s all up with 
Speedwell. But what could poor 
Littlewoo mean when he said that 
he hoped his horse might win? 
Can he have fathomed the depth 
of this scoundrel’s villany, and be- 
come aware that his own life de- 
pended upon an issue so precarious? 
Yet why should Speedwell have 
made this diabolical attempt if he 
expected that the success of his 
horse would relieve him of his pre- 
sent difficulties? That’s an enigma. 
Can it be that, with fiendish caleu- 
lation, he has so tempered the dose 
as to bring his wretched dupe to 
the very gates of death, without ab- 
solutely thrusting him in whilst a 
chance remained in his favour? 
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The insurance! Ay—if such a 
thing does really exist, that would 
explaim the mystery. The more 
need for watchfulness just now !” 

It was in vain to look for Pocock 
amidst the hubbub which now pre- 
vailed, and-I resolved to return to 
the town. As I wended my way 
thither, a man pushed past me in 
excited haste. I caught a glimpse 
of his countenance. It was Speed- 
well; and the expression of his 
face was that of a demon! He saw 
me not; indeed, I doubt whether 
he saw anything— but he pressed 
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op, and I kept him in view, until 
he turned abruptly into a small 
public-house, and disappeared. J 
looked back with some curiosity to 
see if Pocock might not be on his 
track, but there was no appearance 
of that vigilant officer. Neverthe- 
less there was @ watch upon Speed- 
well, as he knew in his guilty con- 
science; for close behind him trod 
the Avenger of Blood—the presence 
felt but unseen—as He has followed 
every murderer on earth, since Cain 
first raised his hand against his 
brother! 


CHAPTER L.——-MURDER WILL OUT. 


Littlewoo, I was informed, had 
expressed a most anxious wish to 
see me; and as Menelaws reported 
that he was decidedly better, though 
still very nervous, I went at once to 
his apartment. He was sitting up 
in bed, propped by pillows, and ex- 
tended to me a clammy hand. 

“Tt is you, Sinclair—God be 
praised! Iwas afraid you had gone 
away altogether, Promise that you 
won't leave me! It isaterrible thing 
to lie here alone, thinking of the 
past; but I could bear that, if I 
were sure that Ae would not come 
again to scare me out of my senses. 
I was asleep just now, and had such 
a horrible dream. I thought he 
stood at the bedside and told me I 
must die, for he knew I intended to 
betray him. I tried to cry for 
mercy, but I could not utter a 
word; and then he clutched me by 
the throat, and my eyes became 
full of blood, and I heard awful 
sounds like the rushing of flames 
and the howlings of the damned!” 

“Be calm, my poor friend! No 
one shall hurt you. Is it Speed- 
well you mean ?” 

“ Ay—whoelse? Speedwell who 
led me into folly—Speedwell who 
tempted me to crime—Speedwell 
who has made me a rogue and a 
beggar, and who is now driving me 
to perdition! O Norman, you do 
not know, you cannot know, what a 
fiend incarnate he is!” 


“T know that he is a very wicked 
fellow,” I replied, “‘and that he has 
acted a villain’s part towards you. 
But why do you fear him so 
much ?” 

“* Becanse—because, Norman—I 
feel— I am sure—that he is trying to 
poison me!” 

“Now, collect yourself, James, 
and do not be afraid to speak out; 
you are under my protection now. 
What grounds have you for thinking 
that?” ' , 

“T’ll tell you, Norman, as well as 
I can. You must know that before 
he brought me down to this place 
he contrived to get from me all the 
money I could raise—some of it, 
Heaven help me! was not my own 
—and when he found that I had no 
more, he tried to persuade me to 
forge my father’s signature to a bill 
for a thousand pounds, which he 
said he could easily get discounted, 
because the old man would certainly 
retire it rather than suffer his only 
son to be convicted as a felon? I 
know that I am a reprobate, Nor- 
man, and that I have done some 
very bad things, but I was not so 
far lost as to consent to that, I 
told him I would rather rot in a 
jail than do what he proposed.” 

“My poor James! there is hope 
for you yet. And what said he to 
that ?” 

“He replied with a sneer—it 
makes my blood curdle to remem- 
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ber it, for it was more like the 
svarl of a wolf — that if I wished to 

0 into jails, I had ample choice. 
My creditots would provide me 
with one, and he could lodge me in 
another from which I could only 
pass into the criminal dock! It’s 
no use making concealments now — 
the monster had me utterly in his 

wer. Bat I remained quite firm. 
it seems to me wonderful that I 
did so, considering how deeply I 
had sinned already; but yon, Nor- 
man, were the means of saving me.” 

“I, my dear James? you must 
be labouring under some strange 
delusion.” 

“Not at all. You may have for- 
gotten it; bat when you first called 
on me in London, you warned me 
against Speedwell ; and when I 
told you what was my real inten- 
tion then — that I would shun his 
company—you bade me not trust to 
my own strength, but pray for power 
to resist temptation. O that your 
words had impressed me_ earlier ! 
Bat, when this devil in a buman 
shape prompted me to a deed of 
villany that would have. broken 
the heart of my kind old confiding 
father, what you then said flashed 
across my memory; atid, for the 
first time, I offered up a prayer to 
God to help me And it was 
answered on the instant. All the 
terrors of the rack would not have 
made me commit so detestable a 
crime.” 

“And was he incensed at your 
refusal {”” 

“Dreadfally. He ground his 
teeth, swore that I should have 
cause to repent my obstinacy, and 
went away. When he returned he 
seemed to be in a better humour, 
talked to me as if there had been 
no disagreement between us, and 
proposed that we should come down 
here, as it was not safe for me to 
remain in London. That was trae 
enough ; for I had debts, and there 
were other matters which I feared 
might be brought up against me. 
Here he had a number of acquaint- 
ances, sporting men like ‘himself, 
and for a few days I was kept in a 
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regular whirl of dissipation. One 
night, when we were alone, seeing 
that I had drank too much, he 
renewed the proposal about the 
forgery, but I was still resolute. 
"0, well,’ said he, ‘my fine fel- 
low, I see you are becoming too 
holy for me; altogether. Since you 
won’t make yourself useful, there’s 
nothing for it but breaking up the 
connection, for I can’t go. on pay- 
ing your shot for ever. But we 
needn’t talk about that till the 
races are over. In the mean time, 
to show you I bear no malice, let 
us have one more glass of brandy- 
and-water.’ Norman! I am as cer- 
tain as I am of my own existence 
that some poisonous drug was put 
into the liquor, for I no sooner 
swallowed it than 1 felt a burning 
sensation in my throat, and pre- 
sently became very sick. Speed- 
well affected great concern, got me 
to bed, and next day fetched an 
old doctor, who made light of my 
illness, saying that such things 
would happen when young 
lived too freely. But I know, 
Norman, that my illness was not 
caused by that; for, the day after, 
I saw Speedwell with my own eyes 
pour something from a phial into a 
cup of broth that had been sent to 
me; and when I declined taking it, 
alleging that I was too’ sick to 
swallow anything, his face grew as 
dark as night, and, with a muttered 
curse, he threw the broth out of 
the window. And that is not all; 
for, last night, he forced me to 
take a couple of pills, after which 
I was seized with those frightful 
convulsions.” 

“Now, tell me, Littlewoo, and 
tell me candidly,” said I; “has 
this fellow any interest in your 
life ?”’ : 

“Not in my life, Norman; but 
he has an interest in my death! 
You have divined the cause of my 
terror. For the last three days 
that thought has haunted me; and 
when I hear the step of Speedwell 
in the passage, it sounds to me 
like the tread of a murderer. He 
holds a policy of insurance on my 
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life to the amount of two thon- 
sand - pounds ; and if his horse fails 
to win this race -——— 0, Norman, 
can you tell me how it has gone?” 

. “Don’t agitate yourself, Little- 
woo. My life for yours, in so faf 
as this scoundrel is concerned ! 
Hippodrome was not the winner.”’ 

“Then he'll try to murder me, 
Norman — do you hear? — he'll try 
to murder me! I know that he is 
hard pressed, and has nothing else 
to lock to. O, dear Norman, won't 
you save me ?” 

“Yes, James, I will; but you 
must collect your senses, and not 
give. way to. unnecessary terror. 
Listen to me. If your suspicions 
are well founded—and I think 
they are — Speedwell will be here 
to-night. Nay, don’t be alarmed. 
I shall: be in the next room with 
two friends; and if he proceeds to 
threaten you or to offer any vio- 
lence, we shall rush in through that 
door, which is unfastened, and se- 
cure him. But you must not let 
him see that you suspect him, or 
cry out for assistance before you 
are menaced, otherwise we can do 
nothing, and you will still remain 
exposed to his attempts. Do you 
thoroughly understand me ?” 

“Yes, Norman, I think I do; 
and I shall try to restrain myself. 
But you won’t fail to be at hand?” 

“Be assured of that. I shall 
not leave that’ room «to-night ex- 
cept to enter yours.” 

I had engaged Menelaws to join 
our watching party, in order that, 
should Speedwell again attempt to 
admivister any of his infernal drugs, 
they might be placed in the hands 
of a competent scientific witness. 
Our arrangements were quite simple 
—we had merely to keep quiet, and 
leave the door of communication 
slightly ajar, taking care that there 
‘no light should enter. As for wea- 
pons, we required none. We had 
not long to wait. About nine o’clock 
a footstep was heard approaching. 
I instantly extinguished the candle, 
and some one entered - Littlewoo’s 

ment. 


“How are you to-night?” said 
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Speedwell, whose voice I recog. 
nised. ‘Better, I hope, for we 
must be out of this place early 
to-morrow. It’s all up with, me! 
That brute of a horse came in 
second — I sup the infernal 
rascal I engadal tn ride him was 
bribed — so there’s an end of the 
stakes, bets, and all! I can’t show 
to settle, for I haven’t a stiver — 
so this is my last venture on the 
turf.” ( 
“T am very sorry,” said Littlewoo, ° 
* “O, confound you and your sor- 
row! Don’t lie snivelling there, but 
sit up and listen to me. It’s all 
d—d nonsense and humbug to tell 
me that you are ill. Sloman says, 
there’s nothing the matter with you, 
only that you’ve been lushing too 
freely. I’ve just seen him, and he 
thinks you will be quite able to 
travel to-morrow, after taking a 
couple of opium pills that he has 
made up. Get a sound sleep and 
you'll be all right.” 

“TI can't leave this to-morrow, 
Speedwell —I can’t indeed! I am 
so weak and faint.” 

“ Don’t try to come over me with 
your gammon, idiot!” replied Speed- 
well. ‘‘Confound you! you. were 
as strong a8 a rhinoceros when you 
came here, and would have been 
so still, only that you can’t see a 
brandy -bottle without making a 
beast of yourself. You've a touch 
of the horrors on you, but the 
opium will put that to rights. So 
swallow these, and be done with it.” 

“No, I won't take them, Speed- 
well. The last you gave me made 
me much worse.” 

“But I tell you you must take 
them,” said the other. “Listen to 
me! I must be off to-morrow, else 
I’m done for. If I leave you here, 
what is to become of you? You 
haven’t enough money even to pay 
your bill; and how are you to make 
good the bets you have lost upon 

ippodrome? There’s nothing for 
it but to cut and run. And how do 
I know but that this is a dodge of 
yours to give me the slip? You have 
too many secrets of mine in your 
keeping for me to part with you 
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just yet. Safe’s the word with 
Sam Speedwell! You think your- 
self mighty cunning, but you don't 
get the better of me, my lad! Ii 
or well, you go with me to-morrow 
—so make no more words about it.” 

“Sf you insist upon it, Speedwell, 
I suppose I must—at any rate, I'll 
try. But leave me now. If I can 
get a good night’s rest, perhaps I 
shall be stronger in the morning.” 

“Come, that shows some sense! 
You are not a bad fellow, after all, 
Littlewoo ; only you should not be 
so confoundedly obstinate—it pro- 
vokes one. Here—take the pills, 
and I warrant you will sleep sound.” 

“No—I can sleep well enough 
without that.” 

“Bah, man! Don’t trifle with 
me. Do you pretend to know bet- 
ter than the doctor? Take them, I 
cf Once and for all, I tell you that 
I won’t do it, Speedwell ; and I de- 
sire that you will leave my room!” 

“ Heyday! So you are going to 
rebel, are you? My fine fellow, I'll 
soon let you know which of us is 
the master. Don’t you wake the 
devil within me, for [ can tell you 
he’s stirring already! Do as I bid 
you, or——” 

“Or what, Speedwell? 
you venture to use violence ?” 

“You hell’s baby! If you don't 
take them quietly I'll thrust ther. 
down your throat, though I should 
have to wrench your teeth open with 
my knife!” 

It needed not the ery for help 
from Littlewoo to summon us into 
action. We dashed open the door, 
rushed into the room, and Osett and 
I simultaneously grappled with the 
Jew. Well was it for us that he 
had no lethal weapon in his hand ; 
for he instantly comprehended his 
peril, and, though taken unawares, 
fought with the ferocity of a tiger- 
cat, displaying a muscular strength 
which certainly would have pre- 
vailed had I been the only assail- 
ant. But Davie was an expert 
wrestler, and had closed with him 
so suddenly that, had Speedwell 
been possessed of the fistic science 
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of Dutch Sam or Mendoza, he had 
no. room to plant a blow. The 
struggle did not last more than a 
minute, for a back-trip’ prostrated 
the Jew, and Davie held him down 
with the grasp of a giant. 

“Lie ye there, my man!” said 
Osett. “ Now if ye offer to stir, Vil 
gie you a mark that you'll carry to 
the gallows! What? you'd bite, 
wad ye, you brute? Mr. Norman, 
clap a spoon across his mouth, and 
gie a towel a turn round his head! 
That will settle him till we can: get 
a rope. My certie, he’s sure o’ ane 
some day! I’m laith to knock the 
life out of him, if I can help it.” 

By this time the sound of the 
scuffle had alarmed the inmates of 
the house, and the landlord and 
others appeared. Menelaws, who . 
was personally known to them, 
desired a constable to be summoned 
immediately; and, seeing that 
farther resistance was of no use, 
Speedwell gave in, and ceased to 
struggle. I observed, however, that 
he - his hand into his. waistcoat- 
pocket as if to withdraw. something ; 
and it was not without using ex- 
treme force that we wrenched it 
open, and found in the palm what 
had been the pills, now crushed into 
a shapeless mass. I made the land- 
lord and another witness specially 
mark what we had discovered, and 
the substance was then put into a box 
and sealed up for future analysis, 

All this while Speedwell had 
never uttered a word; but now he 
addressed himself to Churton, the 
landlord. 

“There will be a heavy reckon- 
ing for this outrage,” he said ; “are 
you, Mr. Churton, ready to take the 
responsibility? It has occurred in 
your house, and, as you are present, 
I hold you liable. You know me 
fur a gentleman of means—owner of 
one of the best horses that ever ran 
at Tadcaster—and a person of char- 
acter. I come here to visit a sick 
acquaintance whom I find to be 
delirious, and I am suddenly as- 
saulied by a Scotch savage and 
his confederates, and overpowered. 
Will you, who are an Englishmaa, 
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and, no doubt, a lover of fair play, 
permit this?” . 

*“ Whoy, I doan’t know, Measter 
Speedwell,” replied Churton. “Sure 
enough I’se seen thee afore; but, as 
for character, that’s neither here nor 
there. It’s spiggot law that he 
what. pays for his beer is an honest 
man; but as thee doan’t put up 
here, nor trouble my tap, I can say 
nothing one way or other. It’s a 
constable’s matter now, and I wash 
my hands on’t.” 

‘‘Then what’s the charge against 
me? Why am I detained? By 
G—, things have come to a pretty 
pass, if, in a free country, a gentle- 
man is to be laid in limbo because 
he has been trepanned by a lousy 
Scot, whom he conld have settled 
in five minutes, if the fellow had 
the manliness to stand up for a fair 
fight! What have 1 done? I tell 
you, Churton, this is a serious mat- 
ter, and may be your ruin; for as 
sure as you stand there, I'll bring 
an action against you at the next 
assizes. Ask even that poor piti- 
fal devil in the bed there, who is 
labouring under delirium tremens, 
and sees no end of rats and snakes— 
he won’t tell you that I laid a finger 
on him. He pare nor!” 

Speedwell overshot his mark. The 
last words, though most emphati- 
cally uttered, and intended to con- 
vey to his victim a significance dif- 
ferent from that intelligible to the 
others present, entirely failed. Lit- 
tlewoo raised himself in the bed, 
and spoke thus with a calm and 
distinct utterance, that contrasted 
strangely with the vehement ravings 
of the other :— 

“That man has dared me to tell 
the truth, and tell it I will, what- 
ever the consequences may be. Let 
all nt listen to my words, and 
mark them; for Heaven is my 
witness that they are true! Would 
you know why I am now lying on 
a bed of sickness and pain, crushed 
and tortured like a worm that has 
been trodden under foot? It is 
because poison has been adminis- 
tered to me by that cruel wretch, 

ealling himself my friend, who came 
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hither this evening to-put an end 
to a life made miserable through 
his accursed instigations ! ” 

“Liar!” roared Speedwell — 
“ drivelling doting iar! — but I am 
a fool to bandy words with such a 
sot! Once for all I ask you, Chur. 
ton, will you suffer such an ou 
to be committed in your house? 
Speak out, if you have the pluck of 
an Englishman.” 

* And once for all I say, Measter,” 
replied Churton, “that I know 
nowt o’ the business, and wash my 
hands on’t. But here be the consta- 
ble—best speak to him.” 

Bat Speedwell, being probably 
aware that his eloquence would be 
utterly thrown away upon the pro- 
vincial Dogberry, abstained from 
any further pleading, and was 
marched off to the station-house, 
therein to be detained for examination 
before a magistrate on the following 
morving. 

The doctor having ministered to 
Littlewoo, whose nerves had been 
sadly shaken by the foregoing scene, 
we retired to my room for a little 
refreshment, of which we stood 
much in need. I congratulated Osett 
on the prowess he had displayed. 

“It wasna muckle to brag 0’,” 
replied Davie, modestly, “for I 
kenned weel enough that if we 
ance came to grips I could fling 
him. There’g no many that can 
stand the auld Border back-trip. 
Haith ! he’s a strang deevil, though ; 
and ,he would have given that body 
Pocock an awful kemping if they had 
yoked thegither. I should hae liked 
weel to have seen that sicht. It wad 
hae been grand fun.” 

“But what on earth can have 
become of Pocock?” said I. “His 
disappearance is an utter mystery. 
One thing alone seems clear, that 
he never has been on the track of 
Speedwell, else the scoundrel would 
not have been here. I wish, though, 
we had him back; for the warrant in 
his possession might save us from & 
great deal of perplexity and trouble 
which, I foresee, may arise out of this 
horrid attempt at poisoning.” . 

“Tt is a very nasty affair,” said 
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Menelaws. ‘The evidence against be of ee to make inquiry about 
well, so far as I can see, is him at the police station ?” 

scanty to found a criminal prosecu- Searcely had I uttered these 


tion. Yet it would bea great pity 
if such a monster should escape.” 

“I think it highly improbable,” 
said I, ‘‘that he will escape convic- 
tion on the charge of forgery, in 
which case the sentence will no 
doubt be a severe one. But we 
really cannot do without Pocock. 
Do you think, Osett, that it would 


words, when the door flew open, 
and the individual in question 
rolled into the apartment. e all 
stood aghast at the apparition. Not 
Hector’s ghost when it appeared to 
Eneas on the night of the con- 
flagration of Troy——. But the 
adventures of Mr. Pocock deserve 
to be recorded in a separate chapter. 





GENERAL PATRICK GORDON, THE RUSSIAN SCOT. 


In a few recent sketches of the 
services of our countrymen in for- 
eign lands, grouped under the col- 
lective title of The Scot Abroad, 
we mentioned, and merely men- 
tioned, the name of General Patrick 
Gordon. His Diary was then lying 
before us, translated into four sturdy 
German volumes; abd as we knew 
that the English or Scottish origi- 
nal was shortly to come forth, it 
appeared to us, without reference 
of course to any question whether 
the one language came as easy to 
hand as the other, that it would 
be more satisfactory to read the 
original Diary, as set down by the 
writer, than a German translation 
of it, however faithfully and _skil- 
fully executed. A fair sample of 
the style and method of the original 
manascript, and doubtless the most 
valuable portion of it as historical 
material, is now accessible to all 
who belong to, or are acquainted 
with, the Spalding Clab, the mem- 
bers of which have received this 
valuable volume as a present from 
Mr. Beriah Rotfield—a name re- 
nowned in bibliographical fame. It 
is probable that many of our readers 
have not fallen in with*this volame, 
and even possible that some who 
have had it in their hands have not 
taken full advantage of their oppor- 
‘ tunity by devouring its contents. 
For the advantage of both classes we 
offer the following cursory notice. 

The writing of autobiography, 


like many other human functions, 
may be done in more ways than 
one. Some reviewers of Dr. Car- 
lyle’s Autobiography have com- 
plained of it as ill suited for the ex- 
hibition of their powers, because the 
author himself treats every topic 
with such. exquisite felicity, that a 
writer going over the same ground 
is afraid of exciting disparaging 
comparisons. There is no such 
difficulty in dealing with the style. 
and method of the old cavalier. 
The room for improving on what 
he says is abundant. The matter 
is by no means valueless, however. 
It is rough ore, to be sure, which 
may need smelting and working up 
to make trinkets of it, but it is a 
rich ore full’ of precious metal. It 
is not attractive, however, in its 
present condition. The editor tells 
us, with unusual candour, that 

“ When his diary really becomes such 
—when the incidents of each day are re- 
corded as it passes—it too often becomes 
lamentably, tedious. It is not merely 
that his is filled with triflee—dry. 
interminable lists of rivers crossed or 
stages passed, letters received and an- 
swered, visits made or bills paid; but 
even when historical figures appear upon 
the scene, it is for the most part only to 
provoke expectation, which is left un- 
satisfied. We have seldom more than & 
bare, bald note of their names. Then we 
are told of meetings at London in 1666, 
with Prince Rupert, with Clarendon, 
and with Lauderdale; but nearly all 
that we learn of them is, that the first 
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was very sick, that the second was con- 
fined by the gout in Berkshire House, 
and that the third gave Sunday dinners 
in his house at Highgate, and one even- 
ing kept the author waiting half-an-hour, 
and did not see him after all. So, of a 
conversation at‘ Hamburg with Queen 
Christina of Sweden, we are informed 
that it lasted thirty minutes, but have 
not a syllable of what was said. So, 
again, all the stages ofa journey on horse- 
back from London to Edinburgh in com- 
pany with Locheil are carefully recounted, 
but we gather nothing more of the re- 
nowned Sir Evan Dhu than that his 
nag broke down at Huntingdon.” 

But Gordon had fought in the 
most memorable battles of his day 
—had marched with Charles Gus- 
tavus, had negotiated with Jobn 
Sobieski, and had become the trusty 
friend and right-hand mar of Peter 
the Great, for. whom he put down 
those troublesome janissaries called 
the strelitzers; and it would be an 
almost superhuman exertion of per- 
_ verse ingenuity, if a man who had 
seen all this could set down the 


daily incidents of his life without’ 


poreerning something that might 
turned to instruction or enjoy- 
ment. In truth, however, General 
Patrick neither intended to instruct 
nor to please through his daily task. 
It was something between his con- 
science and himself, pursued with 
the arid zeal of a long-protracted 
vow. He wrote for no eye but his 
own. There are more of such dia- 
ries in existence than the world is 
aware of, for most of us like to 
chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancies, and to hang them on some 
peg of actual reminiscence. It was 
at such a time and in such a place 
that our fortunes took such a turn 
—on the anniversary of that same 
day came another event, good or 
‘evil. It depends on the nature of 
the man: in some, the faintest asso- 
ciation will recall a flood of tender 
recollections, not perhaps the less 
sweet that they are tinged with sad- 
ness ; for others, again, there is the 
mere material interest of the posi- 
tion of their worldly fortane at such 
a date, and the epochs at which it 
has taken a turn for better or for 
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worse; their diaries are a sort of 
continuous record of stock-taking, 
and are the instruments for recalli 
the gains they have made and ‘the 
losses they have got over. Diaries 
such as we refer to are brief and ca- 
balistic, for a word or two, per 
an arbitrary sign, recalls everything 
to the writer, and he does not want 
to tell it to any one else. Hence, 
such books being consulted with 
difficulty, and not often worth 
deciphering when that is practi- 
cable, find their way naturally to 
the lumber-garret, and next to the 
flames; nor in this is there often 
much to grieve for, since it. is rare 
enough that such methodical re- 
corders of their own history have, 
like Gordon, passed through 0 
much of that which is the history 
of the world. 
Gordon was a native of Buchan. 
Washington Irving attributed that 
genial and imaginative turn of 
mind which has made his own 
works so pleasing in a.great mea- 
sure to the influence of the fine 
scenery of the Hudson. Perhaps 
the scenery of Buchan had its in- 
fluence in toning the intellect of 
Patrick Gordon. The staple of the 
district is a flat cake of granite, 
which nature has clothed inland 
with heather and seaward with 
sand, although the indomitable 
erseverance of the inhabitants 
as made many an acre smile 
in grain and pasture. How hard 
their struggle has been is exemplified 
by one parish, which, after be- 
ing rescued from barrenness, was 
again, in one night, covered deep 
in sand—the walls of the ch 
may be seen peeping through the 
yellow waste. And yet this un- 
lovely district signally contradicts 
the theory that grand scenery is ne- 
cessary to the’ production of great 
men. We are not aware that it bas 
given much to the world in the 
shape of esthetics or the lyre— 
though there are a set of curious 
poems in “broad Buchan’s.” Bat 


it has supplied men of the clearest 
brains, the strongest arms, and the 
most determined wills, to a country 
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in which these commodities have 
never been wanting. Arida nutriz 
leonum ; among her whelps, not the 
least strong and brave was our 
friend Patrick. 

There is something savouring of 
granite and east wind in the harsh 
nomenclature of his surroundings. 
The paternal estate — dreary and 
sterile enough, no doubt—bore the 
name of <Auchleuchries, of old a 
dependency of the Barony of Ar- 
dendraught. Then we have among 
his ancestry Ogilvy of Blarac, and 
the Gordons of Pitlurg, of Straloch, 
and of Ooclarachy, and their feudal 
foe, Strachan of Achnagat, and 
Patrick’s neighbour, Buchan of 
Auchmacy, with whom, after he bas 
become a great map, he has a merry 
rouse, and a reminiscence of auld 
langsyne, at my Lord Chancellor's 
table. To such topographical cha- 
‘racteristics might be added Both- 
magoak, Ardendracht, Auchmedane, 
Auchmylioy, Kynknoky, Auchqa- 
horteis, Oreichie, Petuchry, and 
others equally adapted for pronun- 
ciation by Cockney lips. 

Patrick was born in 1635. His 
father was not the laird but “the 
guidman”’ of Auchleuchries, an im- 
‘ser distinction in the homely 

ierarchy of ranks beyond the 
Grampians. An estate held di- 
rectly of the Crown was a laird- 
ship; when lands were held of 
any of the great families, such as 
the Dukes of Gordon or Earls of 
Sutherland, they were buat a guid- 
manship. In 1640, on Lammas- 
day, he was sent to school at the 
kirk of Grochdan, “and put to 
lodge and dyet by a widow called 
Margaret Allan.” Four years after- 
wards he migrated to a school at 
Achridy; and then, the great trou- 
bles of the seventeenth century 
having broken out, “all public 
schools were abandoned ;” so he 
went to live with his father at 
Achmade, the genius of the Buchan 
guttural seeming still to guide his 
steps. In 1651, being sixteen years 
of age, he entered on the great re- 
solution which decided his destiny. 
He belonged to a family, or to “a 
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house,”.as he calls it—for it was not 
becoming to apply the hamble word 
family ‘to his illustrious ancestors— 
who followed the old faith, the pro- 
spects of which were ing 
darker every day. ‘I resolved,” 
he says, “partly to dissolve the 
bonds of a youthful affection where- 
in I was entangled, by banishing 
myself from the object, partly to 
obtain my liberty, which I fondly 
conceited to be restrained by the 
careful inspection of my loving 
parents; bat most of all, my patri- 
mony being but small, as being the 
younger son of a younger brother 
of a-younger house, I resolved, I | 
say, to go to some foreign country, 
not caring much on what_ pretence, 
or to which country I should go, 
seeing I had .no known friend in any 
foreign place.’ However strange 
it may now seem, it was not an. un- 
common thing then for a youth of 
his age, come of any of the best 
“houses” in the north, thus to . 
throw himself abroad upon the~ 
world in this random manner. Pat- 
rick being obstinate, his father and 
uncle accompanied him to Aber- 
deen, where, with a provision in 
clothes and money, he went on 
board. .a merchant ship belonging to 
Dantzic, David Bar 0, skipper. 
The vessel touched” at Elsinore, 
where “we went ashore, and dined 
in a Scotsman’s hguse very well for 
twelvepence a man, and at night 
returned to the ship.” On reach- 
ing hia destination at Dantzic, he 
“lod in a Scotsman’s house, in 
the Holy Ghost Street, our landlord 
being called John Donaldson.” As 
he began, so he went on, finding 
fellow-countrymen dotted here and 
there at convenient posting dis- 
tances, on through Austria and Rus- 
sia, to the very extremities of Euro- 

civilisation. He set off for 
Conlgahens with another cduntry- 
man of his own, Thomas Menzies, 
and on the way met with Father 
Blackball, also a native of Scotland, 
emineut among the Jesuits, An- 
other countryinan and Jesuit priest, 
named Alexander Michael Menzies, 
now casts up; and Gordon finds 
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himself, how he does not explain, 
nor does he seem to have himself 
known, in the toils of this schem- 
ing and zealous order. He found 
himself a student at a college they 
had at Branensburg, near Konigs- 
berg; but, though a zealous Ko- 
manist, this was far from being the 
destiny he desired: “albeit,” he 
says, “I wanted not for anything, 
the Jesuits always bestowing extra- 
ordinary pains, and taking great 
care in educating youth; yet could 
not my humour endure such a still 
and strict way of living.” He re 
solved to be off. It is evident _ 
a feeling of respect vents him 
from explaining Phat oie was in 
some shape under restraint, since 
the method of his departure was an 
escape, planned with a special view to 
avoid the vigilance of Father Black- 
hall. Not seeing any other path 
open to him, it was his intention to 
return home—an intention in which 
. he was frustrated by his destiny. 
* He thus rather picturesquely de- 
scribes his departure: “On a Tues- 
day, about ten o'clock, I took my 
journey on foot to save expenses, 
tor I had no more money left than 
seven rix dollars and a half, and one 
suit of clothes, which I had on. So, 
taking my cloak and a little bag, 
wherein were ‘my linens and some 
books, with a staff in my hand, I 
pilgrim’d it away all alone. I had 
not learned any Dutch, by reason of 
our speaking Latin in the college, 
but had acquired and written down 
some words necessary for. asking the 
way, victuals, and suchlike. My 
portmantel I carried for ease on my 
back betwixt villages, or when I 
did see nobody; but, coming to any 
village or meeting anybody, I took 
it under my arm. Thus accoutred, I 
went privately round the old town, 
P. Menzies only convoying me 
to the highway. I walked the 
well-known way through the wood 
to Frawensberg, pleasing myself 
either with trifling fancies, or such 
Objects as offered on the way.” 

It was all very pleasant at first, 


and until the hardships and dangers 
of such an enterprise began to press 
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upon him. After a while, he came 
to that established curse of. the 
pedestrian’s existence——a severance 
of the roads to right and left, with 
nothing whatever except a fortu- 
nate guess to indicate the one he 
ought to take. To add to the un 
pleasantness of the difficulty, he 
had entered a forest; but there was 
nothing for it save to choose the 
likelier of the two ways. It was 
then that the first cloud passed 
over the boy’s heart. 

“ After I had gone a pretty way into 
the wood, and doubting whether I was 
right or not, I began with serious 
thoughts to consider my present. condi- 
tion, calling to mind from whence I was 
come—from my good, loving parents 
and friends, and where I was now, 
among strangers whose language I un- 
derstood not, travelling, myself knew not 
well whither, having but seven dollars 
by me, which could not last long, and 
when that was gone I knew not where 
get a farthing more for the great jour- 
ney and voyage which I intended. To 
serve or work I thought it a disparage- 
ment, and to beg, a greater. With these - 
and suchlike thoughts, I grew so pen- 
sive and sad, that, sitting down, I began 
to lament and bewail my miserable con- 
dition. Then, having my recourse to 
God Almighty, I with many tears, im- 
plored his assistance, craving also the 
intercession of the blessed Virgin and all 
the saints in heaven. Then, getting up, 
I went forward, continuing in prayer 
with great fervency, when, on a sudden, 
from the right hand came an old man 
riding, whose grey hairs might exact 
and force reverence from the haughtiest 
heart. He seeing me crying in cross 
ing my way, said to me in Dutch, 
which I understood so—‘ Cry not, my 
child, God will comfort you.’ I was very 
astonished at his sudden appearance and 
words, and also ashamed that anybody 
should see me in such a plight. How- 
ever, keeping on my way, I began to 
recollect myself, and to think that God 
had sent this old man of purpose to 
direct me from such passionate fits, the 
conceit whereof made me rouse up my- 
self and walk on more cheerfully.” 

Even when he feels himself sub- 
dued by the overwhelming condi- 
tions he is surrounded by, the nata- 
ral pride and self-reliance of the 
Scot break forth. Far from seeking 
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help or protection from the august 
stranger, he is ashamed that human 
eyes should have beheld him in his 
moment of transitory weakness. 
At night he comes to a village, and 
lodges in the eruc, the term by 
which he almost always designates 
an ale-house or village tavern: it is 
a variation of the low-Dutch kreg, 
which has the same signification, 
The landlord asked him various 
questions, to which he returned no 
answer, for the satisfactory reason 
that be did not understand them. 
However, they sat at meals toge- 
ther, and he indulged in half a 
stoup of beer. When he asked for 
a sleeping-place, he was shown an 
empty waggon ‘in the stable, and 
then he laid his cloak one half 
above and one half under him, with 
his coat and partmanteau under 
his head ; and so, being are’ 
wearied, he laid him down. A good- 
patured maid of the inn had already 
shown the boy some kindness; and 
ere he went to sleep, “ by-and- 
by came the maid, and, reaching 
him a pillow began to laugh down- 
right, then jumped away in such 
haste, as if she had been afraid of 
some infection. I made but one 
sleep the whole night, and got up 
half an hour before the sun, and, 
bringing my pillow to the room, 
asked what I had to pay. The 
landlady told me a stoup of beer, 
which I paid; and then asked what 
I had to pay for victuals, and, she 
answering nothing, I thanked, and 
went on my way.” The fall signi- 
ficance of such a picture of sordid 
hardship can only be felt by keep- 
ing in view the climax to which 
the narrative is gradually coming. 
The poor youth, who endares all 
. that is endured by the beggar’s 
brat, except that he will not beg, 
rises to an eminence which, in 
power and external pomp, far out- 
shines that of the greatest nobles 
in his own poor but free country. 
Covered with the many honours 
and decorations of the barbarian 
court of the Ozar—invested with 
vast estates and feudal powers—he 
becomes more like a petty sove- 
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reign than a subject. Nor was such 
a history uncommon amon, 
countrymen — a history that, in its 
realities, far outshines in brilliancy 
of contrast the romance of the des- 
tined lord mayor hearing the wel- 
come of the bells, and returning tired 
and foot-sore, till he beholds, “ o’er his 
head the lights of London flaring like 
a dreary dawn.”’ 

In his next day’s journey he fell 
in with two “sturdy fellows,” both 
professing to be, like himself, on 
their way to Dantzic. They pes- 
tered him with questions, against 
which he had his old defence; and 
though he seems to have believed 
that they had evil designs, and was 
warned against one of them as & 
professed robber, he seems to have 
thought that the meagreness of his 
purse would protect him against 
this, as his deficiency in language 
protected him from the lesser evil. 
Two days being passed, he says, 
“The next morning I was not able 
to go farther. My feet, not bei 
used to such bard travel, were fa 
of blisters, and the skin off in many 
places.” He got a cast in a waggon, 
and at last. reached Dantzic, where 
he found his old landlady. Poor 
comfort awaited him here, however : 
he was told that the last ship of 
the season bound for the British 
Isles had sailed, and he must have 
to wait some ten months for the 
next year’s fleet. What was he 
to do? 

His countrymen seem to have 
swarmed in the district, for his land- 
lady had only to let it be known that 
she had a ae youth on a 
who seemed in great exity, 
and -was, as she’ feared, i heed of 
money, to bring a crowd of them 
to her table. They offered aid to 
their countryman, bat not in the 
direction of his ambition, for they 
had followed the arts of peace, bat 
his selected destiny was war. Yet 
they were kind in advising him, 
and it was his interest as well as 
his desire to be civil to them. “So, 
the next day at dinner, these mer- 
chants to persuade. me to turn 
merchant, to the which I, finding 
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my nature averse, answered in fair 


~ terms however, not being willing to 


disoblige any.” 

The practical conclusion of the 
advice received was, that his 
best chance was in Poland; and he 
set out, consequently, on a devious 
journey to Warsaw. He was re- 
commended to take on his way a 
countryman, of his own clan, “liv- 
ing in a town Called Culm, about 
twenty miles off, who was a very 
civil map, and would be very glad 
of my company.” 

He sailed along the Vistula in a 
flat-bottomed barge or Shute. There 
was no room for stepping about; 
he could only crouch in one posi- 
tion ; and his only relaxation was 
an occasional walk on the bank, as 
the lazy vessel sweltered along. But 
the view, whether from the vessel 
or the towing-path, was not inter- 
esting, for the river was lined with 
high embankments, over which 
nothing could be seen but the occa- 
sional top of a house. At Onlm 
his countryman received him, and 
harboured him during the winter 
months, when travelling was im- 
practicable. His impatience to 
start for Warsaw was excited by 
the welcome news that the Duke 
Ivan Radzevill “had a life -com- 

y, all or more Scotsmen,” which 
e might pretty securely calculate 
on entering. e arrived at War- 
saw when the Seym, or national 
parliament, was sitting, and took a 
lodging in the Lescziniski suburb. 
There was no Radzevill with his 
life-company of Scots there, how- 
ever; and, bitterly disappointed, 
Gordon again thought there was no- 
thing for it but to return to Scotland. 
There were many of bis countrymen 
in Warsaw, but his pride would not 
permit him to approach them in 
his penury and dejection, for he 
had but eight or nine florins left, 
wherewith, as he justly remarks, 
he was not able to subsist long in 
Warsaw, nor travel far either. He 
got an opportunity of being. franked 
to Posen, by a man who went 


thither in charge of several horses, 
and seems to have worked his way 
by assisting in driving the horses. 
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Posen is one of the few places 
which have tempted him out of his 
Spartan or Buchan brevity :— 


“The buildings are all brick—more 
after the ancient form, but very conve- 
nient, especially those lately builded. 
The marketplace is spacious, having a 
pleasant fountain in each corner; the 
shops all in rows, each trade apart, and ’ 
a stately Radthouse, &c. There are 
divers monasteries of both sexes and sev- 
eral orders, and a vast cathedral, which 
make a stately show. The suburbs are 
large, and decored with churches and 
monasteries. The city is fortified with 
a brick wall, yet very tenable by reason 
of its vastness. But that which gur- 
passeth all is the civility of the inhabi- - 
tants, Which is occasioned by its vicinity 
to Germany, and the frequent resorting 
of strangers to the two annual fairs, and 
every day almost. The Poles also, in 
emulation of the” strangers dwelling 
amongst them, strive to transcend one 
another in civility.” 


There he immediately met a 
fellow - countryman named Lindsay, 
whose conduct put the youth's 
pride and sagacity both to the test. 
“ He was imperiously inquisitive 
of my parents, education, travels, 
and intentions.”- On being told of 
his birth, the stranger exclaimed— 
“Gordon and Ogilvie!! these are 
two great clans; sure you must be 
a gentleman.” Patrick knew this 
to be said in derision of his sordid 
condition; but he sagaciously made 
answer, that he hoped he “was not 
the worse for that.’ The kindness 
he received at Posen probably gave 
him his favourable impression of 
the place, for he was seized on by 
a swarm of his fellow Scots—“ Ro- 
bert Farquhar, James Fergusson, 
James Lindsay, James White, James 
Watson, and others.” They recom- | 
mended him to the good of 
a young nobleman named Oppalin- 
ski, with whom’ he travelled, in 
what capacity does not clearly ap- 
pear, to Hamburgh. It was now 
the year 1655, and Hamburgh, like 
many towns in Northern Germany, 
was filled with emissaries recruiting 
for the great Swedish army, and all 
the inns were full of  cavaliers 
“ranting and carousing.” 
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He evidently felt, though he does 
’ pot tell us, that as this great mus- 
teting and marshalling afforded va- 
rious opportunities, differing great- 
ly from each other, for effecting 
his design, he must be cautious, 
and pick his .footing warily. He 
was strongly tempted by the talk 
of two recruiting officers, a cornet 
and quartermaster, who, knowing 
whence he came and what his views 
were, showed him much _ kindness 
and attention, he permitting them 
no opportunity for fixing their so- 
ciety upon him save at meal-time. 
The recruiter is probably much the 
same all the world over, and the 
following is as good a specimen of 
him as Sergeant Kite: “In all 
their discourses they extolled a sol- 
dier’s life, telling that riches, ho- 
nours, and all sorts of worldly 
blessings lay prostrate at a soldier’s 
feet, wanting only his will to stoop 
and take them up; then, falling 
out in commendation of our coun- 
trymen, than whom no better ‘so- 
jers’ were of any nation to be found, 
and that albeit nature had endowed 
them with a genius fit for anything, 
yet did they -despise the ease, ad- 
vantage, or contentment any other 
trade might bring, and embraced 
that of a soldier, which, without all 
dispute, is the most honourable.” 
No compliments could be more 
skilfally put, and no sentiments 
could have been expressed more in 
harmony with those which were 
fermenting in the mind of the am- 
bitious young Scot ; but he believed 
he could make a better bargain for 
himself than these men could give 
him, and he held on till, one day at 
dinner, the quartermaster electrified 
him by the information that there 
was in the city a Scotsman—a 
neighbour—in fact one of the Banff- 
shire Gardens, holding the rank of 
Rittmaster. This was conclusive, 
and away the youth hied to pay 
his respects where they were 
80 eminently due. “IT toid him 
that, hearing of a person of such 
quality as he was being come to 
this city, I could not be satisfied 
with myself until I had paid my 
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respects to him with a visit, i 
that be would pardon my prea 
intruding myself, &c.” There was 
much coming and going of military 
people, and trampling te and fro, in 
the Rittmaster’s house. At a carouse 
where they “were all pretty well 
warmed,” the important question was 
opened ; but he was still cautious, and 
mumbled something about his inten- 
tion of returning home. They laughed 
at him, and insisted that his friends 
would say he had gone to the Conti- 
nent to see what o’clock it was, and 
returned as wise as he went. “But 
what needed,” he says, ‘‘ many persua- 
sions, it being a course to the which 
I was naturally inclined; so that, 
without any further circumstance, I 
gave my promise to go along, so 
ignorant I wes of such matters at 
that time.” His career at this janc- 
ture was interrupted by a remittent 
fever, which threatened abruptly to 
close it. On the 15th of July 1665 
he jvined the Swedish army, en- 
camped on a large meadow near 
Stettin. “It consisted of thirty 
brigades of foot and 7000 Reiters, 
being in all about 17,000 men, with 
a gallant train of artillery. It was 
a most delightful and brave show, 
the Reiters being very well mounted, 
and the foot well clothed and armed, 
and, above all, the officers in extra- 
ordinary good equipage.”’ 

Our young hero now held a com- 
mand in that foolish invasion. of 
Poland, the first of those aggressive 
acts of Sweden which gave her a 
bad character throughout Europe, 
and brought her ultimately to 
grief. The Buchanite youth had 
perhaps as much right, in consider- 
ation of his pay and rank, to plead 
an honest espousal of the cause he 
was fighting for as any other of its 
promoters, from the King of Sweden 
downwards, Professing no devotion 
to any higher motive for his own 
conduct than a selfish ambition— 
an aspiration after military renown, 
rank, and pay, combined in large 
and due proportions—he took the 
measure of his master’s conduct in 
the following terms, which embrace 
his own private opinion, as. distin- 
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guished from the views adopted by 
the philosophers and politicians of 
the age :— ' 

“But, to tell you briefly, the main 
reason was this. The Swedish King 
having been bred a soldier, and having 
now obtained the crown by the resigna- 
tion of his cousin, Queen Christiana, 
would needs begin his reign by some 
notable action. He knew that the re- 
membrance of the honours and riches 
obtained by many cavaliers in the Ger- 
man wars, under the Swedish conduct, 
would bring great confluence of soldiers 
to him when it should be known that he 
was to arm, which, by reason of the late 
universal peace in Germany and the 
many forces lately disbanded, would be 
more easily effectivated. Having in 
his conceit already formed an army, there 
‘was no prince or people except Poland 
to which he could have the least pre- 
tence—albeit princes indeed never want 
pretensions to satisfy their ambition, 
and will have their pretences looked 
upon as solid and just reason.” 


We shall see that Patrick Gordon 
practised and avowed a code of 
political ethics which responded 
pretty- accurately to those of the 
ambitious king. But first we give 
a@ passage which tells in a few 
words its own story, and furnishes 
a powerful exemplification of the 
ferocity generated by the contem- 
porary civil conflicts in Britain, 
The date is 1658 :— 


“Whilst we lay in this Werder, an 
English ambassador called Bradshaw, 
having been on his journey to Moscovia, 
and not admitted, returned this way, 
and was lodged in Lameband’s tavern. 
We getting notice thereof, and judging 
him to be that Bradshaw who sat presi- 
dent in the highest court of justice upon 
our sovereign King Charles I. of blessed 
memory,, were resolved, come what will, 
to make an end of him; and being about 
fifteen with servants, six hereot might 
be accounted trusty weight men, the 
others also indifferent, we concluded 
that, doing the feat in the evening, we 
could easily make our escape by benefit 
of the strait ground, and darkness of the 


_ Right, and so, being resolved, we took 


our way thither. Being come near, and 


asking a boor come from thence some 
questions, he told us that just now some 
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officers were come from Elbing to the 
ambassador, and some forty ‘ 
who were to guard and convey him-to 
Marienburgh, which made us despair of 
doing any good, and so we returned. We 
had resolved to make our addresses to 
bim, as sent with a commission from Field- 
Marshal Von Der Linde to him; and being 
admitted, seven or eight of us, to have gone 
in and stabbed him, the rest guarding our 
horses and the door; and so, being come 
to horse, make our escape to Danzic.” 


Even if they had been successfal, 
they would have found that they 
had not done “any good” in their 
own sense of the terms, for the 
Bradshaw they were to put to death 
was not the Bradshaw who had 
committed the mortal offence. If 
they had slain him, no doubt they 
would have been disappointed that 
they had thrown away their exertions 
and peril in extinguishing the wrong 
life; but Gordon has not the affecta- 
tion to express a word of thankfulness 
fur not having done it. He seems, on 
the whole, rather to regret that a 
project so well planned should have 
come to nothing. 

So long as it remains a fixed prinei- 
ple that every writer of biography is 
to bring his hero through, attributing 
to bim all the virtues under heaven, 
and fighting with splenetic bitterness 
against every accusation against him, 
it is fortunate that we have autobiogra- 
phies in which people speak about 
their own conduct in a sensible, prac- 
tical, business-like way, without at- 
tempting to make themselves better 
than the best men of their day, or even 
very much better than they are. It is 
from good sort of fellows—not wiser 
than their neighbours, and not pretend- 
ing to be better—telling a few facts 
without much consciousness of their 
significance, that we know the truth 
about history and the condition of gov- 
ernments and peoples. Take up any 
ordinary history, and see what it says 
about any campaign in the Earopean 
wars of the seventeenth century, for 
instance. There are sentences, duly 
turned and balanced, about ravaging @ 
territory from one extremity to the 
other, sweeping away the fruits of 
the soil, and the accumulated pro- 
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duce of industry, subjecting the 
people to the horrors of military havoc, 
without respect for age or sex, &c. ; 
and yet, if we read a memoir of any 
actor in such scenes, we find him ac- 
credited to the world by his biographer 
as everything that is disinterested and 
entlemanly, according to our mo- 
| ne notions of “ an officer and a gen- 
tleman.”” 

Hence the use of people telling 
their own story in their own way, 
and according to the lights con- 
ferred upon them. If Gordon ever 
perpetrated what’ would have been 
a crime in his own social circle, of 
course he would not tell of it, for 
his autobiography is not a confes- 
sion ; and except an occasional hard 
boose, with its consequent headache, 
told with an apologetic explanation 
that it was against his nature and 
forced upon him, he sets forth his 
practice like a man who has noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. The editor 
of the volume justly remarks that, 
in some instances, he appears to 
have aided the natural rapacity of 
the German mercenaries by what 
might be called “a wrinkle” from 
Highland practice. Thus he levies 
a sort of black-mail by engaging for 
certain dollars to protect certain 
cattle ; and in other instances, with 
the fall knowledge that the beasts 
have been driven away by men 
under his own command, he claims 
and pockets tribute for their restitu- 
tion. 

The way in which Gordon dealt 
with employers for his services as @ 
military commander would shock 
“the service’? at the present day ; 
but it is nevertheless as well that 
we should know it from the state- 
ment of one who practised in it, 
and was so little ashamed of it as 
to be very explicit about his method 
of transacting business. He was 
repeatedly taken prisoner by the 
Poles, and on each occasion tempt- 
ed to serve with them; but he al- 
ways declined, and went back to 
the Swedes on exchange of pri- 
soners. At length, in 1659, after he 
had been four years in the service, 
having come to the conclusion that 
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the Swedish cause was not likely to 
be a propitious one, and being a pri- 
soner in the hands of the Poles, 
who, somewhat conveniently, re- 
fused in this instance to exchange 
him, he began to listen to the pro- 
posals made to him. He -was_ offer- 
ed by John Sobieski, whom he 
calls “a hard bargainer, but cour- 
teous,” the command of a body of 
troops permanently stationed on 
a4 8 rw domains — a rw td 
ousehold regiment a otly. 
This offer did not suit fe-viend, 
as he found that, however high 
and lucrative the appointment 
might be, it shelved him out of the 
way of promotion. He preferred, 
therefore, the next appointment 
offered to him, that of quarter- 
master. He had not been long in 
the Polish service’ ere he heard 
of the restoration of the Stewart 
dynasty, and naturally thought of 
Britain as the proper field for his 
ambition. “ Bat,’ he says, “ my 
father informing me that the armies 
were disbanded, and that only a few 
troops were continued in pay, and 
that the charge of these was given 
to the nobility, and to such 

as had extraordinarily deserved and 
suffered for his majesty, and’ that 
without a it was very 
hard living in Scotland.” So he 
remained where he was, but not 
contentedly, for the Polish army 
and the Diet were at feud, and 
Gordon’s sagacity taught him that 
the service was not one of sufficient 
force and compactness to offer scope 
for the genius of a great commander 
—an outlook in the direction of 
ambition, rare, it may be supposed, 
among young soldiers me en 

on their career, and glad to have 
secured the first step. He had an 
eye then on the service in which he 
finally distinguished himself: “I 
had t temptation from the Mus- 
kovitish ambassadors; for having 
by order conducted some of their 
chief officers to them about their 
ransom, as also they having ran- 
somed two officers from me, they 
very earnestly desired their colonels 
to engage me in the Tzaer’s ser- 
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vice, to which I seemed to give 
half a willing ear. So they pro- 
mised that I should not be longer 
detained nor three years— one year 
whereof to serve as major, and two 
for lieutenant-colonel. Yet did I 
not accept of these offers, but only 
kept them in hand to have another 
string for my bow.” 

Meanwhile a prospect opened up, 
seeming to be far more brilliant. 
The traditions of the old supremacy 
of Rome still so far lingered in the 
European continent that the house 
of Hapsburg, which in name repre- 
sented the empire, was the most illus- 
trious service in the world. Patrick’s 
course was clear, then, when “ the 
Roman emperor's ambassador, the 
Baron D’Isola, got orders from the 
emperor to engage officers to levy a 
regiment of horse; to which pur- 
pose he engaged Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon, commonly called Steelhand, 
who, using all the pressing reasons 
he could to persiade me to engage 
with him, telling me of the hononr- 
able service, the good pay, with the 
advantage and easiness of the levies 
at this time ; wherewith being over- 
come, after mature consideration I 
resolved to engage ; and so we entered 
into a stipulation, four of us, to levy 
a regiment of eight hundred horse.” 
The person called Steelhand was an- 
other Patrick Gordon, who frequent- 
ly figures in his namesake’s narrative. 
He was excommunicated in Scot- 
land by his title of “ Patrick Gor- 
don of the Steelhand”—a designa- 
tion which he obtained doubtless 
not without fitting reasons, though 
they are not explained; he was to be 
the colonel, and, besides our hero, the 
other two field-officers were to be Jobn 
Watson and Major Davidson — Scots- 
men all. 

This brilliant prospect was, how- 
ever, immediately blighted. ‘‘ The 
tenth of July, by an express from 
Vienna, the Roman emperor’s am- 
bassador received an order not to 
engage any Officers,.or to capitulate 
for the levying of men; and, if he 
bad engaged any already, to dis- 
charge them the handsomest way 
he could.’ Gordou 
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not in a shape suited to his ambi- 
tion. He was to hold a secondary 
rank on a peace establishment, in- 
stead of casting his lot into the 
chances and changes of the mighty 
contest with the Turks, which was up- 
fortunately, as he laments, coming to a 
close. 

He Jets us into his secret esti- 
mate of his position, and it seems 
to have been sagaciously taken. 
“ Soldiers of fortune,” he says, 
“unless of great merit and long- 
standing in that service, would be 
hardly admitted and little regard- 
ed ;” and thus, if he were at last. to 
obtain a company, he would be 
thrown an unoccupied stranger 
among “men of great birth and 
rents, or well-stocked and ac- 
quainted with the ways of that 
country, where quarters, accidences, 
and shifts are the greatest part of 
their subsistence.”’ 

He then bethought himself of 
the proffers which had been made to 
him by his friend Zamiaty Fiodororo- 
vitz Leontiuf, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, and resolved to join that service, 
if, on close examination, he should 
find it adapted to his views. But he 
was ordered by the imperial authori- 
ties to go to Vienna, on duty, with | 
despatches ; and the question was, 
“how to come handsomely off ” from 
the service he lad so adopted. It , 
would be unsafe to attempt to de- 
scribe his method of coming “ hand- 
somely off” in any but his own words : 
so here it is—a very fair type, no 
doubt, of the ethics of the better sort 
of Dugald Dalgettys :— 


“So, having made use of the Russian 
Ambassador, and let off the most of my 
servants, I went to the Roman Emperor's 
ambassador, and desired to know how 
long it would be before his despatches 
would be ready. He told me that it 
would be eight days. Then I told him 
that I had all my best things lying at 
Thorun, thirty miles from hence, and 
that he would permit-me to go and 
fetch them, promising to return precisely 
against that time ; which he granting, 
and desiring me not to delay nor disap- 
point him, I took my leave. 
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“JT had nothing now to do but to pre- 
pare for my journey; so, having got Co- 
lonel Craufurd and Captain Menzies 
ready, 1 took leave of my friends; and, 
to make clear with the Roman Empe- 
‘rors ambassador, I left two letters-by a 
trusty friend, one dated three days, be- 
fore the time I had promised to return, 
giving him notice that, upon my coming 
to Thorun, I was falling into a heavy sick- 
ness, being a hot fever, so that I could 
not be able to come at the appointed 
time, promising how soon I wer® re- 
covered, to make all possible. haste—the 
letter not written by myself, but sub- 
scribed. The other letter, dat@d a fort- 
night thereafter, from the same place, 
informing his Excellency that the viol- 
ence of sickness was relented, but that I 
was taken with a sort of quotidian fever 
and want of appetite, which had weak- 
ened me so that I was out of hopes of 
being able to travel in haste—making a 
great regret that by this misfortune I 
had lost the honour which I thought to 
have had to serve his Imperial Majesty 
—and such expressions more.” . 

Of course, a man in so precarious 
a state of health, interrupted in an 
important mission by a severe and 
protracted attack of illness, was by 
no means a desirable acquisition, and 
little or no inquiry seems to have 
been made after him. Having thus 
laid his plans, he went off in an- 
other direction, crossed the Vistula, 
“and the next morning, after break- 
fast, and a merry cup with the 
friends who had conveyed us, we 
began our journey.” ‘There were 
eight of them—all Scots apparently, 
among whom he names Oolonel 
Graufurd, Lord Henry Gordon, and 
Cvlonel Paul Menzies. It hap- 
pened, owing to the cross-services 
in which they were engaged, that 
the position of Oraufurd was that 
of a prisoner of war to Lord Henry 
Gordon ; but no kindly Scot would 
take improper advantage ef such 
an accident to ill-use his country- 
man, and Craufurd “was not only 
maintained by him at a_plentifal 
table at Warsaw, bot dismissed 
ransom-free, and gave him a pass 
for a captain of horse.” If our hero 

been superstitious, and sup: 
posed that there was anything to 
affect his conscience in the manner 
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of his departure from the Emperor's 
service, he might have supposed that 
a judgment had been pre for 
him, since, pretty exactly at the time 
when his anticipatory letters were to 
announce him sick at Thorp, be has 
to give this. account of his condition 
at the small town of Kiadany, beyond 
the Niemen: “ Being welcomed by 
some of our countrymen with a hearty 
cup of.strong’mead, it did so influence 
my blood, that the same night a hot 
fever seized. me. The next day 
I caused blood to be let. Towards 
night I got ease, and slept indiffer- 
ent well. The next day, Sunday, I 
went to church, where the fever 
again seized me, so that I was not 
able to hear out the devotion, and 
with much ado got to my lodging. 
The fever continued very Violent, 
with a delirium ;’ and so on until, 
“on Thursday, we dined with Major 
Carstairs—were very kindly enter- 
tained, and not pressed with drink- 
ing.” 

He reached Riga, still feeling 
his way before committing him- 
self to the Russian service. H& was 
in search of General Douglas, who 
had just marched onwards; and the 
next: statement shows, in a charac- 
teristic light, how his countrymen 
swarmed wherever he went. “I 
was very sorry, and so weat into 
the town to look for acquaintance, 
Coming to the marketplace; I did 
meet with my old comrades and 
friends, Alexander. Landells and 
Walter Airth, with whom I went 
to a tavern and took a glass of wine, 
to whom I revealed my intentions. 
These being out of service them- 
selves, having been lately disbanded 
by the Swedes, were in a poor con- 
dition, and willing to engage apny- 
where; and told me that no service 
was to be had among the Swedes; 
and besides, that it was so poor, 
they having but pitifal allowance, 
that it was not worth the seeking; 
that they had heard that the Mus- 
covites’ pay, though not great, was 
duly paid, and that officers were 
soon advanced to high degrees ; 
and many of our countrymen, of 
great quality, were there, and some 
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gone thither lately; that they them- 
selves, with many others of our 
countrymen, and strangers, were re- 
solving to go thither, not knowing 
how to do better ; so that the con- 
sideration of a certain, at least, 
livelyhood, preferment, . good com- 
pany, and my former promises and 
ep ts; confirmed: me in my 
resolution ,to go to Moskow.” 

So onward they went, -having 
settled among each other the rela- 
tive ranks they were to. accept 
in the service, until at last ‘‘we 
came to Moscow, and hired a 
lodging in the Slabod, or village 
where the strangers live. We 
were admitted to kiss his Tzarasky 
Moajesty’s hand at Columinsko, a 
country-house of the Tzaar’s, seven 
versts from Moscow, below the vil- 
lage of the same name. The Tzaar 
was pleased to thank me for having 
been kind to his subjects, who had 
been prisoners in Poland; and it 
was told me that I should have his 
are be grace or favour, whereon 
I might rely.” It was on the 5th 
of eptember 1661 that the event 
took place which not only decided 
the fate of the poor wandering Scot, 
bat had no little inflaence on the 
subsequent destinies of Europe ; 
since, after his friend and master 
Peter the Great, it may be questioned 
if any other one man did so much 
for the early consolidation of the 
Rassian empire as Patrick Gordon. 
His great services date at a far later 

iod; but at the very beginning 
we find him engaged in the faint 
remnant of a contest which, though 
he seems to have been unconscious 
of it, was really a life and death 
struggle of the imperial power for 

redominance in its old domain of 

uscovy. It is a phase of European 
history not often kept in view, that 
the corporate influence of the great 
towns maintained a long contest 
with the predominant royal houses 
of Europe, and that this contest 
had its very highest development 
in Russia) The corporations, in- 
deed, with Novgorod at their head 
—now that we look back on their 
power, and compare it with other 
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institutions commemorated jin his- 
tory—were evidently so far the pre- 
dominant power, that, had they been 
led by a few great men, they might 
have kept out the empire, and 
served a rule over Russia more Tike 
that of the East India Company's in 
Hindostan than perhaps any other 
method of government on_ record, 
It was to be otherwise, however; 
and, as history tells us, the. great 
menécame on the side of the empi 
not of the rate republic. When 
Gordon joined the service, the ‘con- 
test with the corporations was: nearly 
over. His “Tzaric Majesty” was in 
a state of transition from ‘the Duke 
of Muscovia” of old to “the Em- 
ror of Russia” of our own day, : 
t was not long since the power of 
the corporations had been so great, 
however, as to give significance to 
the old Russian’ proverb, “Who 
can resist the great God and Nov- 
gorod?” The annual market, draw- 
ing its traders from the extremity 
of the empire, and from other em- 
pires, is the only existing relic of ‘its 
greatness. When Gordon and his 
companions passed through it, he 
jotted down the following memor- 
andum—“The town of Novgorod, 
called ‘the Great,’ having been one 
of the greatest market - cities of 
Europe, giveth name to a large 
dukedom, the greatest of all Ras- 
sia, where Rarick, from whom 
all the Russian princes and dukes 
draw their original, did reign;” 
and then he refers to the ordinary 
histories for the cruelties which 
Ivan the Terrible inflicted on the 
inhabitants when he got access to 
the town. Another municipal relic 
which had “been a free prinei- 
pality in former times, until sub- 
dued by the Tzar Ivan Vasiliovitz,” 
attracted him by its faded though 
not ae ruined _ splendour. 
“About mid-day,” he says, “we 
had a sight of Plesko or Opsko, 
which had a glorious show, a 
environed with a stone wall 
many towers. There are many 
churches and monasteries, some 
whereof have three, some five stee- 
ples or towers, whereon are round 
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globes of six, eight, or ten fathoms 
eircumference, which, being covered 
with white iron or plate, and there- 
on great crosses covered with the 
same, make a great and pleasant 
show. One of these globes, being 
the largest, is over-gilt.” That the 
municipal spirit, though broken, 
still lingered among the people, is 
shown by such incidents as the fol- 
lowing, in which Gordon showed 
an early appreciation of the approv- 
ed Russian method of treating diffi- 
culties with the ordinary citizen; 
“Some contentions did fall out 
betwixt the officers and sojours 
with the rich burgesses, who would 
not admit them into their houses. 
Among the rest, a merchant by 
whom my quarters were taken up 
whilst my servants were . cleaning 
the inner room ; he broke down tbe 
oven in the utter room which served 
to warm both, so that I was forced 
to go to another quarter. Bat, to 
teach him better manners, I sent the 
profos (provost-marshal) to quarter 
by bim, with twenty prisoners and 
a corporalship of sojours, who, by 
connivance, did grievously plague 
him a week; and it cost him near 
a hondred dollars before he could 
procure an order out of the right 
office to have them removed, and was 
well laughed at besides for his incivil- 
ity and obstinacy.” 

This was very early in his career, 


and shows how quickly he had learn-- 


ed that in Russia there was no jus- 
tice to be got but what could be 
taken or bought. His proud Scot- 
tish spirit revolted. against the 
slights and impositions he was sub- 
ject to, and nothing bat a threat to 
leave the service would bring. “the 
chancellor, being a. most corrupt 
fellow,’ and his subordinates, to 
acknowledge his position and claims. 
The Russians had not yet been much 
accustomed to see the adventurers 
from Scotland step in among them 
as their natural lords and masters; 
and Gordon spoke of the calamity 
of leaving those countries, “ where 
strangers had great respect, and 
were in a great reputation, and even 
more trust as the natives them- 
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selves ; and where a free passage 
for all deserving persons lay o 
to all honour, military and civil ;” 
and coming to a land where he per- 
ceived “strangers to be looked upon 
as a company of hirelings, ‘and at 
the best (as they say of women) but 
necessaria mala: no honour or de- 
gree of preferment .here to be ex- 
pected but military, and that with 
a limited command, in the attain- 
ment whereof a good mediator or 
mediatrix, and a piece of money or 
other bribe, is more available as the 
merit or sufficiency of the person; 
a faint heart under fair plames, and 
a cuckoe in gay clothes, being as 
ordinary here as a counterfeited or 
painted visage.” A certain Boyar 
to whom he made his int, 
“being vexed, caused stop -his 
coach, and caused call the Diack; 
whom being come, he took by the 
beard, and shaked him three or four 
times, telling him, if I complained 
again he would cause knout him.” 
Notwithstanding this broad hint, 
the Diack showed no great improve- 
ment either in civility or honesty 
when the Boyar’s back was turned ; 
but when he heard one man in the 
rank of a gentleman talk to another 
who happened to be his inferior in 
this fashion, the Scot was fain to 
suppose that there was an intention 
to propitiate him according to the na- 
tional manner. 

We shall conclude our extracts 
from this part of the Diary with his 
notandum of the way in. which he 
entered on his duties: ‘1661, 
September 17.—I got orders to re- 
ceive from a Russ 700 men to. be in 
our regiment, being runaway sojours 
out of several regiments, and fetched 
back from divers places. Having 
received these, [ marched 
the Sloboda of the strangers to Cras- 
na Cella, where we got our quarters, 
and exercised these soldiers twice 
a-day in fair weather. September 
20.—I received money — twenty-five 
roubles— for my welcome, and the 
next day sables, and two days 
thereafter damask and cloth. 
tember 25.—I received a month's 
means in cursed copper money, a3 
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did those who came along with 

Gordon had roughed it for a 
quarter of a century in the service 
before he met his illastrious master 
Peter the Great, with whose name 
his later achievements are histori- 
cally connected. Characteristically 
enough for one who became no- 
torious in later life as a lover of 
strong drink, the young prince pre- 
sented him, at their first meeting, 
with a glass of brandy—at least it 
is likely that no smaller measure of 
the liquid is referred to in the fol- 
lowing notandam: “1686, Janu- 
ary 26, was at their majesty’s hands 
—receiving a charke of brandy out 
of the youngest his hand, with a 
command to return speedily.”’ Peter 
was then a boy fourteen years old ; 
but three years only were to elapse 
ere a crisis in which events, di- 
rected by the sagacious old Scot to 
whom he, presented a dram, were to 
secure to him the throne he made so 
renowned. 

The service by which Gordon set 
his mark on the history of Russia 
and of Europe was the subjugation 
of the Strelitzers. These were a 
power more immediate and menac- 
ing than the corporations, if not in 
reality so deeply founded; and it 
was necessary that this power should 
be broken before the autocracy of 
the empire could be fully developed. 
The Strelitzers were the guards or 
honsehold troops of Muscovy, and 
in their constitution and fate they 
have often been compared with the 
janissaries of Turkey. They had 
been created by Ivan the Terrjble, 
in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for the purpose of breaking 
the power of the independent Boy- 
ards. Their distinctive peculiarity 
— that they were solely under the 
command of the Czar himself — in- 
tended to make them potent agents 
of despotism, enabled them in real- 
ity to set up on their own account. 
In their desire to take their orders 
immediately from their master, they 
refused obedience to the officers set 
over them; and on some occasions 
showed their zeal for their master 
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by taking the labour and responsibj- 
lity of punishment out of his hands, 
asd knonting, shooting, or hanging 
those officers who had riot, in their 
opinion, acted faithfally in the dis. 
charge of their duty to the Ozar, 
It was a corollary, and a very for- 
midable one to such principles of 
duty, that it lay with themselves to 
decide who was the proper: Ozar 
from whom they were to take their 
instructions. Sach was the body 
with whom Peter had to deal in the 
early and unstable period of his 
reign. Immediately before its com- 
mencement, they had performed one 
of their most terrible outbreaks of 
loyalty, ending in the slaughter of 
several officers; while others, prob- 
ably to save their lives, were knoat- 
ed in the presence of the Strelitzers 
te appease their just indignation, 
which, like that of the sepoys, arose 
out of a religious difficulty : their 
consciences had been violated by 
their being ordered on duty daring 
Easter week. Gordon’s first affair 
with them appears to have given 
its turn to the memorable struggle 
between Peter and his sister Sopbia 
for the actual government, © while 
their imbecile brother Ivan: still 
lived and held nominal office as 
senior Ozar. The princess got the 
ear of the Strelitzers, who promised 
to surprise and slay her brother, 
According to Gordon’s account, 
they were as close to success as fuil- 
ure could well be. He describes how 
his young master—he was then but 
seventeen—hearing at dead of night 
that the bloody band were surround- 
ing him, sprang out of bed, and, 
without waiting to dress himself, 
leapt upon a horse and galloped to 
the nearest wood. There, waiting a 
short time for clothiog, be, pursued 
his flight, and reached the monas- 
tery of the Troitzca, or Holy Trinity, 
about six o'clock in the morning. 
Here he was protected by the sanc- 
tity of the place, and issued his 
orders to the officers of the dtrelit- 
zers, and to the foreign officers in 
the Russian service. The former 
had taken their course; the critical 
point Jay with the foreigners. Gor- 
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don took a short time to consider 


and inquire. He then said he had 
made up his mind: whatever orders 
came from the Kremlin, he was to 
march to Troitzca, and take his own 
orders there. This 
others; and the foreign officers, 
with their troops, made their wel- 
come appearance at the gates of 
the monastery. The contest was 
thus decided. Two days  after- 
wards tlie youth who became Peter 
the Great entered Moscow in tri- 
umph ; and then of course came the 
usaal conclusion of the drama in 
torturings and executions. 

The Strelitzers, as a body, conform- 
ed outwardly to the new order, and 
remained composed and powerful as 
ever. It was in the year 1697 that 
Peter left his home on his celebrated 
ramble among the working districts of 
Europe; and if he had not left Gordon 
with four thousand troops under his 
separate command to guard the Krem- 
lin, he would probably have found a 
change of occupancy on his return, 
and a difficulty in getting access to his 
own house. The main army of Russia 
was then stationed on the frontiers of 
Poland, for the purpose of influencing 
the election of a king to succeed John 
Sobieski. A rumour spread through 
the ranks of the Srrelitzers that the 
Czar had died abroad; and as they 
always felt it their duty to see the 
right person placed on the throne, they 
resolved, without consulting the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to march to Moscow, 
for the purpose of installing the heir, 
Alexis Petrowich, and appointing a 
regent during his minority. ‘There 
were thus eight thousand troops, in 
high discipline and compact order, ap- 
proaching the capital, and four thou- 
sand to defend it. Gordon seems to 
have at once resolved to save the town 
the horrors of a siege by meeting the 
enemy at a distance. He had an ele- 
ment which compensated the inequal- 
ity of numbers, in the possession of 
twenty-seven field piéces—six to 
ten pounders. He’ intrenched him- 
self strongly on the road which the 
mutineers must pass, never hesitat- 
lng in the rosolution to subdue them, 
or doubting his ability todo so. He 
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parleyed with and exhorted them 
over and over again to return to 
their daty, and there is no doubt 
that he was sincere in recording the 
sorrow he says he felt in the con- 
templation of their fatal obstinacy. 
When he was driven to action, he 
took that most humane of all courses 
when an irrational and helpless mass 
of men are to be brought to a sense 
of their position—he made guick © 
and sharp work of it. His own 
brief and practical account of the 
conclusion is— 


“T brought up the infantry and twenty- 
five cannon to a fit position, surrounded 
their camp on the other side with cavalry, 
aod then seut an officer to summon and 
exhort them once more to submit. “As 
they again declined, I sent yet another 
to demand a categorical decision. But 
they rejected all proposals of compro- 
mise, and boasted that they were as 
ready to defend themselves by furce as 
we were to attack. Seeing that all hope 
of their submission was vain, I made a 
round of the cannon be fired. But as we 
fired over their heads, this only embold- 
ened them more, so that they begun to 
wave their colours, aud throw up their 
caps, and prepare for resistance. At the 
next discharge of the canuon, bowever, 
seeing their comrades fall on all sides, 
they began to waver. Out of despair, or 
to protect themselves from the cannon, 
they made a sally by a Jane, which, 
however, we had occupied by a strong 
body. To make yet surer, I brought up 
several detachments to the spot, so as to 
command the hollow way out of which 
they were issuiog. Seeing this, they 
returned to their camp, and some of 
them betook themselves to the barus and 
outhouses. of the adjoining village. At 
the third discharge of the guns, many of 
them rushed out of the camp towards 
the infautry and cavalry. Afier the 
fourth round of fire, very few of them re- 
mained in their waggon rampart; and I 
moved down with two battalio:.s to their 
camp, and posted guards round it. Dur- 
ing this affair, which lasted absut an 
hour, a few of our men were wounded. 
The rebels had twenty-two killed on the 
spot, aod about forty wounded, mostly 
mortally.” 


So far as open contest was con- 
cerned, the affair was at an end. The 
conquest was obtained, one would 
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say, at a small sacrifice of life. But 
while, in ordinary warfare, slaugh- 
ter is at an end for a time when the 
battle is over, and the victors are 
then occupied in saving the lives and 


alleviating the sufferings of their . 


enemies — in such an affair as this 
the slaughter and suffering were 
only in a manner inaugurated by 
the battle ; and the subsequent jour- 


, “mal which records, not the victorious 


general’s doings, but other people's, 
has such entries as—“ To-day seventy 
men were hanged, by fives and threes, 
on one gallows.” 

We have not thought it necessary or 
desirable to pull the reader through 
the successive events of Gordon's 
long professional career. We can- 
not leave it, however, without re- 
commending engineer officers who 
want to hear of operations entirely 
out of the way of any of the routine 
systems of any age or nation, to read 
the accounts—he gives none, by 
the way, himself——of the method of 
his capture of Azof in 1696. The 
necessary data for his peculiar sys- 
tem of engineering are—a strongly 
fortified place, with a small but well 
disciplined and officered garrison ; 
a large unsoldierly horde of an at- 
tacking force; and a surrounding 
soil deep and friable. These being 
the conditidns, and the question 
what engineering alternative should 
be adopted after the repeated failore 
of every effurt according to the 
ordinary rules of attack, the method 
proposed by Gordon was, to bury the 
fortress. He proposed that twelve 
thousand men by day, and as many 
by night, should raise a circumval- 
lation of earth, ever increasiog, until 
the place, if it did not surrender, 
should be actually buried. His son- 
in-law, in the Life of Peter, says :-— 


“So to work they went with such 
cheerfulness, that within the space of 
five weeks the fosse was actually full, 
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and the earth above the heights of the 
ramparts rolling in over them, which 
obliged the governor to put out the white 
flag. Though this seems to be a very 
extraordinary and uncommon method of 
taking towns, yet here it proved yory 
successful and safe; the loss of men dur- 
ing the siege not amounting to above 
three hundred. According to General 
Gordon’s plan, there were constantly 
twelve thousand men at work, who threw 
the earth from hand to hand, like so 
many steps of a stair. The greatest dan- 
ger was upon the top, the earth being so 
loose, especially as they advanced nearer 
the town, that the enemy’s small shot 
killed and wounded several; for which 
cause, they were relieved every half-hour, 
the uppermost rank falling down and be- 
coming the lowermost, and so on.” 


Patrick Gordon died on the 29th 
November 1699; and we are briefly 
but effectively told by the editor 
of the Diary that “the Ozar, who 
had visited him five times in his ill- 
ness, and had been twice with him 
during the night, stood weeping by 
his bed as he drew his last breath— 
and the eyes of him who had left 
Scotland a poor unfriended wan- 
derer were closed by the hand of 
an Emperor. 

Having drawn so extensively on 
this volume for our own special pur- 
poses, it might be expected that ve 
should, say a word or two in worthy 
commendation of the manner in 
which its editor, Mr. Joseph Robert- 
son, has performed his fanctions. 
We shall not do so. To say that 
the piece of work before’ him could 
not have been better executed would 
be no commendation worthy of such 
a masterly hand. He frequents a 
much higher department of archzo- 
logical learning, and we would re- 
quire to come upon him in the midst 
of some critical disentanglement, 
dignus vindice, to have the op- 
portunity of speaking about him as 
he deserves. 
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THE PUNJAB IN 1857. 


Tue Sepoy-War of 1857 is a five 
subject for the historian. But its 
treatment is far from easy. There 
are abundant materials of the best 
kind: incidents, numerous and ex- 
citing—records of doings and of suf- 
fering almost unparalleled in their 
magnitude ; varied characters of 
every shade, from the brightest 
chivalry to the darkest villany; 
and copious food for philosophical 
investigation into the motives of 
humen action, national and indivi- 
dual;— all are there to render’ the 
subject an attractive one to the 
workman, and to beguile him with 
a flattering promise of success. To 
the uninitiated, therefore, in the 
mysteries of historical composition, 
the task may appear as easy as it is 
inviting; but the difficulties fore- 
seen by the practised writer would 
rise up before the novice, if he were 
to attempt the work, at every stage 
and every turn, and throw him into 
hopeless complexity and confusion. 
The total want of unity of action 
would be his grand  stumbling- 
block. Distracted by the multi- 
plicity of concurrent event scat- 
tered over a vast area, and, in the 
newest critical cant of the day, 
“cropping up” unexpectedly, with- 
out any apparent connection with 
each other, he is likely to go grop- 
ing and sprawling about in a frag- 
mentary incoherent manner, utterly 
bewildered and overwhelmed by 
the multiplicity of details pressing 
upon him for simultaneous atten- 
tion. It is no easy thjng to hold 
in hand so many different threads, 
and to wind them off at the same 
time into one compact historical 
body. Some will snap; some will 
slip between one’s fingers; some 
will get knotted and entangled. 
Only a clear brain, a. steady eye, 





and a delicate hand—the clearness, 
the steadiness, the delicacy, all 
being the growth of skilled labour 
—can weave so many threads of 
narrative into a smooth consistent 
whole. Whether it can be done at 
all with success may, indeed, be a 
question, so difficult will it be in 
many instances to find the connect- 
ing link between concurrent events, 
and to distinguish aright between 
mere coincidence and cause-and- 
effect. 

But there are episodes in the 
great epic of the sepoy war which 
have a unity and completeness of 
their own—all the incidents con- 
verging to common centre. Of 
these the most conspicuous is that 
which has for its catastrophe the 
fall of Delhi. In official language, 
it is the mutiny in “the Panjab 
and its dependencies.” This is ex 
post facto nomenclature we know, 
for it was not until after the 
mutiny that the Delhi country be- 
came a dependency of the Punjab, 
under a common Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. But the Panjab Commission 
made all that country its own, and 
Delhi was conquered from the Pan- 
jab. A narrative of events, there- 
fore, starting from the outbreak at 
Meerut and culminating in the cap- 
ture of Delhi, would necessarily 
embrace all the momentous events 
in the Punjab upon which the 
means of wresting the imperial city 
from the hands of the Mogul were 
dependent. In such a circle of 
events there is a unity and suc- 
cinctness which recommend it to 
the historian. There is neither too 
much nor too jittle. It has a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. 
There are grand central figures 
round which the interest clusters. 
Even the wretched old Mogul is 
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great in history by reason of the 
associations with which he is sur- 
rounded. The fall of Delhi and 
the utter ruin of the House ‘of 
Timour, form a suitable catastrophe 
upon which the curtain may well 
descend. There is nothing more — no 
feeble anti-climax — after that, the 
Deluge. 

Of such a series of events we 
have now before us a record, in a 
work written by the Rev. Jobn 
Cave-Browne, a chaplain in the old 
Company’s service, who was in the 
Panjab at the time of the outbreak, 
and who writes, therefore, of that 
with which he was either personally 
acquainted, or concerning which he 
had means of deriving information 
from the chief actors themselves. It 
will be remembered that, two or 
three years ago, we,published, in 
this journal, some papiies under the 
title of the “Poorbeah Mutiny in 
the Punjab.” Those papers, writ- 
ten whilst the events were yet 
fresh, were recommended to wus by 
an apparent fidelity, the reality of 
which has since been abundantly 
tested. The veracity, indeed, of 
those statements has been con- 
firmed by a variety of coucurrent 
evidence of the best kind. They 
were chapters of authentic history 
well worthy of preservation in a 
separate form, even if nothing had 
been added to them, But, encour- 


aged by their reception, Mr. Cave-. 


Browne *bethought himself of en- 
largiog bis original design, and 
working these scattered chapters 
into a continuous historical narra- 
tive of the scope which we have 
already indicated; and we have 
now before us the result of his 
labours. The original matter has 
been carefully rewritten and redis- 
tributed; and so much has _ been 
added, that the volumes may be said 
to constitute substantially a new 
work ; and it is by far the most elab- 
orate work on the “subject of the 
great Indian mutiny that has yet ap- 
peared : indeed, the only example of 
legitimate history. 


With a few pages of inquiry 


into the causes of the great mutiny, 
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It 
is his opinion that the main object 
of the movement was the restora- 
tion of the House of Timour—that 
this, indeed, was the fons et origo of 


the author commences his work. 


all the evil. Artistically, this should 
be the beginning of the story, as the 
strangling failure of the Mogul is 
its close. But Mr. Cave-Browne is 
not a writer to sacrifice one particle 
of truth to dramatic effect. And 
we may be sure, therefore, that it is 
his deliberate conviction, arrived at 
after much investigation and much 
study of the subject, that the move- 
ment was primarily a Mohammedan 
movement, and that the restoration 
of the Mogul dynasty was its pri- 
mary object. There is, doubtless, 
much to favour this hypothesis, 
There had been, for months before 
the first manifestation of rebellion 
among the sepoys, symptoms of 
feverish inquietude, giving out no 
loud signals of any Isind, but not 
the less certainly felt throughout all 
the strata of Mohammedan society 
in Upper India. It would be more 
properly, perbaps, described as a 
state of restless expectancy—a look- 
ing for something strange and por- 
tentous, the nature of which none 
could define. There are some who 
think that it had its origin in a 
Zenava intrigue — that the desire of 
the Begum Zeenut Mehal to set 
aside the rightful succession in 
favour of her son not seeming to 
be in a fair way towards accom- 
plishment, owing to the obduracy 
of the British Government, a de- 
sign was formed for the establish- 
ment of a new state of things, 
under which the will of the Mogul 
would be the law of the land. All 
this is veFy probable. Perhaps 
there has seldom or never been & 
period of our history during which 
some undercurrent of intrigue has 
not. flowed out from the Delhi 
palace. But the object is generally 
80 unattainable, the means proposed 
so vague and impracticable, that 
the stream soon runs itself dry; 
and then another begins to flow in 
the same channel, to be exhausted 
with equal rapidity. A vast deal 
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of treason is talked and written, 
circulated by post, placarded even 
on the walls, of which Englishmen 
have really no knowledge, and . of 
which, if they had, they would, in 
ordinary times, take no account. 
The Begum may have had her 
emissaries, and they may have 
sown sedition here and there; and 
so it may have happened that 
everything was ripe at Delhi, and 
even beyond Delbi, when the op- 
portunity came. But we do not 
very distinctly see that unity and 
completeness of design — that co- 
hesiveness, as it were, of all the 
several parts—which would lead us 
to believe in the existence of a 
comprehensive plot for the restora- 
tion of the Mohammedan empire. 
The absence of cohesion and co-re- 
lation may be more apparent than 
real, It may be the result only of 
our own igngrance. All the several 
parts of the watch may be there— 
all its springs and wheels and 
chains complete — though we know 
not how to put them together. 
Bat, for our own parts, we are at 
present disposed to think that the 
causes of the mutiny were not one, 
bat many— that there was concur- 
rence and coincidence rather than 
co-relation betwee them—that not 
one of the many alleged causes was 
sufficient to produce such results, 
but that they all aided each other. 
aud, in their aggregation, wrought 
out the great calamities which we are 
still deploring. : 

Bat it is not our purpose in this 
place, however tempting the subject 
may be, to enter upon an elaborate 
examination of these several con- 
current causes, but to follow out the 
results as developed in Mr. Browne’s 
interesting volumes. From _ Bar- 
rackpore, where the first symptoms 
of revolt manifested themselves, to 
Oude, where the disaffection be- 
trayed itself with far deeper signifi- 
cance—to Meerut, where it received 
the first fearful baptism in the blood 
and tears of women and children— 
to Delbi, where it swelled into the 
proportions of a national or dynastic 
movement, which might have grown 
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ng wm remolation:--the. seat carries 
is rs by rapid stages, and 
there halts beneath the walls of 
the imperial city. The stream of 
rebellion is just flowing in from 
Meerut: “On that eventfol _morn- 
ing all seemed as usual. The daily 
morning service of the church was 
over, and the little congregation had 
dispersed to their homes or thei 
duties. The weekly guards had 
been relieved at the main guard, the 
treasury and the palace; the civil 
surgeon, Dr. Balfour, had gone his 
round of dispensary and jail; the 
hum of native litigation had begun 
in the various kutcherees, and the 
hum of native barter and bargain 
in the Chandree Chouk and the 
smaller bazaars of the city, Yet 
all bespoke peace; there was no 
unusual bustle that morning; no 
appearance of excitement among 
the natives ; no prognostic of a 
coming storm ; nothing to give 
warniog of an approaching tempest, 
which in a few hours should sweep 
down half a centary’s growth of civili- 
sation, and saturate the ground with 
the blood of murdered Christians!” 

Mr. Brown thinks that the old 
King, though he may have long been 
brooding over the thought of recover- 
ing the lost empire of the Mogul, was, 
at the last, taken by surprise. Doubt- 
less he did not think that the qisis 
would have been precipitated so soon ; 
and when it came, he could hardly 
believe in the successful activity of 
the rebel cause and the torpor of the 
British power, It was not like the 
English to be paralysed in this way. 
Could it,’indeed, be paralysis? or was 
it but 

“ The letting go 
His shivered sword of one about to spring 
At the foe’s throat”— 
the quietude otf preparation that 
precedes the striking of the decisive 
blow? We will let the author here 
speak for himself. The. following 
has a double in t, for it 

tells also of one of the most heroic 
incidents of the outbreak at Delhi 
—the explosion of the powder-muga- 
zine by Willoughby and his little band 
of warriors :— 
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“The King had at first been taken by 
ore the spirit of insurrection which 
had evoked had broken out before 
the preconcerted time. The thought of 
the strong European garrison of Meerut, 
and of the dire retribution which might 
come from that quarter, made him cauti- 
ous. He hesitated before compromising 
himself. Messengers were despatched 
on camels along the Meerut road to give 
immediate intimation of the advance of 
any European force. About the middle 
of the day they returned to the palace, 
and reported that not a soldier was with- 
in twenty miler. The old King now 
took courage. Another and a stronger 
guard was sent down, under ason and a 
grandson of the King, to demand the 
immediate surrender of the magazine in 
the King’s name. On this being refused, 
scaling-ladders were sent out from. the 
palace and planted against the walls 
along the main road. Danger threatened 
also from another quarter. Under the 
south wall of the magazine stood the old 
Christian burial-ground, with its wonted 
array of unchristian monuments, stoic 
porches, broken shafts, and obelisks, 
towering up even above the level of the 
magazine walls. The sepoys and King’s 
guard, baffled in their attempts to effect 
an entrance at the gates, climbed up to 
the tops of these tombs, and from thence 
fired in upon the little garrison as they 
stood at their guns, and were unable to 
defend themselves against this new 
enemy. Then, the scaling-ladders once 
fairly planted, up swarmed the rebels. 
On maching the tops of the walis, they 
were greeted with volleys of grape, and 
swept off; but more croWded up. Nobly 
were the guns worked by the few English- 
men, but it was all in vain. As a@ last 
hope, Willoughby rushed to the small 
bastion on the river face: one more look 
—a long, anxious look—towards Meerut, 
but not a sign of coming succour. It 
was clear that Meerut bad failed them. 
Willoughby returned to bis guns. For 
above five hours had that noble little 
band defended their fortress, Buckley 
bad been wounded in the arm; Forrest 
had two shots in the hand. Further de- 
fence was hopeless. Willoughby passed 
the fatal word to Buckley, Buckley 
raised his hat, Scully fired the train: the 
whole building seemed to be hurled into 
the air, and hundreds of the rebels were 
buried in the ruins!”—Vol. i. pp. 77, 78. 


We need not enter into the details 
of horror which distinguished the first 
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memorable day of rebellion in Delhi. 
It came to anend at last. Night closed 
upon the scene; and what a night!— 

“What scenes were enacted during 
the dread hours of that night, with all 
their harrowing details of woe and sus- 
pense, who can attempt to describe? 
Each survivor has his tale of horrors, of 
mental trials worse than bodily suffering, 
to haunt him with ever-recurring vivid- 
ness to the hour of his death. Some 
there were, struggling away, footsoreand 
weary, hoping to find shelter in some 
quiet lurking-place, or protection from 
villagers around: but many of them 
doomed to prove that the village demons 
were more fiendish than the monsters 
they had left behind in Delhi. Herea 
party, driven from the suspected shelter 
of false or timid friendship of a native 
chief, was hurrying on, wounded and 
faint, through gangs of marauding 
Goojurs. Another group, dragging them- 
selves along, with buggy broken and 
horse exbausted, over fields and ditches, 
through brooks and morasses—at one 
time scarcely eluding a party of vagrants 
greedy for plunder, at another skirting 
some village bounds, fearing to ask for 
shelter, dreading lest every step might 
betray their presence and geal their fate: 
others again, heartbroken and famished, 
throwing themselves down on the road- 
side in despair, courting their doom, 
praying that they might die and be re- 
leased from their misery! Others there 
were, still penned up within the city 
walls, unable to escape, sheltered by 
faithful domestics—or even by strangera 
moved to sympathy—passing those hours 
in agonising fear within bearing of the 
devilish orgies; a few, a very few, en- 
abled to escape, and through perils and 
trials brought at length to safety and rest. 
Such were some of the scenes.on which 
the moon rose that night!”—Vol. i. p. 89. 

Such is the opening of the story 
now before us—the prologue, as it 
were, of the drama. It is of the 
Punjab that these volumes mainly 
treat. Every reader knows its geo- 
graphical position, and, knowing it, 
must feel that, humanly speaking, 
the safety of: the British Indian 
Empire mainly depended upon the 
attitude assumed by the mixed 
population of that great country— 
by ‘its thousands of recognised, and 
its tens of thousands of unrecog- 
nised soldiers — by its Hindostanee 
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sepoys, and by its Sikhs and Pathans. 
It is not easy to determine, and per- 
haps it is not very profitable to in- 
quire, what might have been the 
result if the Panjab had still been 
ander the Sikh government. Had 
the battalions which confronted our 
British troops with such courage 
and resolution at Ferozshuhur and 
Sobraon swept down upon us in 
the hour of our tribulation in that 
disastrous summer of 1857, we 
might have been driven into the 
sea. But had the Sikh government 
been our faithful ally, and the Sikh 
army held well in hand by a power- 
ful ruler—such as was Rupjeet in his 
prime—it might have been led down, 
in such a conjuncture, to our aid, 
eareless whether it went against the 
Mohammedans or against the Ferin- 
ghees, so long as it went to the 
plunder of Delhi, of which its day- 
dreams had been long and alluring. 
By such an incursion, the Mogul 
might soon have been crushed; but 
would our danger have ended there, 
or would it have commenced? 
Would the Sikh army, gorged with the 
plunder of the imperial city, have re- 
tired quietly to its trans-Sutlej home ? 
or would it not rather, with stimulated 
appetite, have turned the aspiration of 
its greed towards the sack of Calcutta, 
and longed to glut itself in the me- 
tropolis of the Feringhees? This 
last, it appears to us, under the cir- 
cumstances supposed, would have 
been no very improbable contin- 
gency ;~ and we can hardly doubt, 
therefore (although we willingly ad- 
mit the advantage which we derived 
during our recent troubles from the 
existence of the few remaining 
Native States of India), that the fact 
of the Panjab being British terri- 
tory was a gain to us when the 
crisis arose. It is to be remembered, 
however, upon the other side, that if 
our frontier had not been thus extend- 
ed, we should have had European troops 
nearerat hand, But then it may be 
said, and truly, that we might not bave 
had the Lawrences, the Montgomerys, 
the Edwardses, the Nicholsons, and the 
Chamberlaines, to help us in the hour 
of our need. 
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We have said, however, that there 
is little profit in such speculations 
as these. The rebellion broke out 
in Upper India, and found the Pun- 
jab firmly in the grasp of the British. 
“The sepoys have come in from 
Meerat, and are burning everything. 
We must shut up.” Such was the 
brief epigrammatic language which 
the telegraph wires addressed to the 
authorities at Lahore. Sir Jobn 
Lawrence was then at Rawul Pindee. 
Before his return to the capital he 
might find it in a blaze. But Mr. 
Montgomery, the Judicial Commis- 
sioner, was at Lahore, and he was 
ont to the occasion. The tidings 
which had arrived, says Mr. Browne, 
were “such as might well appal the 
stoutest hearts in the strongest and 
least exposed stations of India, but 
on Lahore, where we will first fol- 
low them, they fell with portentous 
meaning. This vast city—the poli- 
tical capital of the Punjab, peopled 
by hereditary soldiers, Sikh and 
Mohammedan, from the former of 
whom the spirit of their Singh 
Gooroo, and the ‘baptism of the 
sword,’ had not wholly passed away ; 
while of the latter class, rising up 
under British protection and favour 
from the degradation and thraldom 
to which the Sikh rule had reduced 
them, and waiting only the oppor- 
tunity to change their present state 
of seeming content and quiet into a 
more genial course of marauding 
and bloodshed ;— this city, with its 
90,000 inhabitants, could at a word 
give forth hundreds who would be 
only too ready to emulate the atro- 
cities of Meerut and Delhi. Nor 
was it from the city alone that dan- 
ger was to be apprehended. At the 
military cantonment of Mean-Meer, 
six miles off, were quartered four 
native regiments — three of infantry 
and one of cavalry—and who could 
say they were less traitors than their 
bhaibunds?— while there was but 
comparatively a small force of Eu- 
ropeans, consisting of ‘the Queen’s 
8lst, with two troops of horse-artil- 
lery and four reserve companies of 
foot-artillery. Such was Lahore.” . 


Of the military arrangements 
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made by Mr. Montgomery, there is 
a very clear and complete account 
in these pages; and then we have 
the following general tribute to the 
vigour and sagacity displayed by 
the Judicial Commissioner :— 


‘Nor was it only, or indeed chiefly, 
in concurrence with the brigadier that 
the Judicial. Commissioner distinguished 
himself: the mantle of Sir John Law- 
rence rested indeed for the time on one 
worthy to take his place—one whose 
* every act bore testimony to his English 
energy and his Christian courage. He 
saw that it.was not merely in the larger 
military cantonments that danger 
threatened, but that the peace of the 
whole country was at stake. Dotted 
over the face of the Punjab were small 
civil stations, with perhaps little more 
than a handful of Punjabee police to 
check the Poorbeah detachments on 
guard. Close by the native city, 
crowded with u population whose innate 
lawlessness and oisquiet can hardly in 
the time of peace be kept under by the 
strovg arm of English law, there was the 
treasury, almost unprotected (so entire 
was the feeling of security), to tempt 
the loot-loving Hindostani; there was 
the jail teemivg with its convicts, ready 
at a moment’s notice to burst forth avd 
juin ia the work of plunder and massacre; 
and in the midst ot these were the civil 
officers with t.eir wives and children, 
from whom ouly a merciful Providence 
could avert the fate which had over- 
whelmed the defencele:s residents of 
Delhi.. The cry ovce raised, the tocsin 
of rebellion once sounded, one single 
station sacrificed, and station after sta- 
tion must have gone! All this Mr. 
Montgomery foresaw. While the mes- 
sengers were hastening to the east and 
the west to put the cantonments and 
forts on their guard, other messengers 
were speeding to the civil stations, with 
instructions as wise as they were peremp- 
_ tory: ‘Send in all the treasure to the 
nearest military statiov, under escort of 
Puvjabee police; ‘Don’t trust your 
Hindostani guards—stop all sepoys’ 
letters. passing through your post- 
offices;? and be summed up with the 
following advice: ‘Whilst acting 


vigorously, and being alive to the great 
importance -of this crisis, I would 
earnestly suggest calmness and quiet- 
ness; there should be no signs of alarm 
or excitement; but BE PREPARED TO ACT, 
and have the best iaformation from 
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every source at your disposal ;’—advice 
which his own example so admirably 
enforced, eliciting from the Chief Com- 
missioner, in an offizial form, the fol- 
lowing well-merited testimony; ‘Mr, 
Montgomery, neglecting no precaution, 
admits of no alarm, and inspires all 
with confidence and zeal.’ "— Vo), j, 
pp. 133, 134, 


No praise was ever better desery- 
ed than this. Bat not only to the 
resolution and the sagacity of the 
chief civil officers at the station 
does the historian ascribe the safety. 
of Lahore. The possession of the 
same high qualities by the chief 
military officer, Brigadier Corbett, 
is acknowledged with befitting com- 
mendations. The disarming of the 
native infantry regiments was a 
great achievement performed in a 
masterly manner. Mr. Browne speaks 
of it as “the first move in the 
game which saved the Punjab—if 
not India.” The danger was doubt- 
less great, and if there had been 
avy yacillation at the outset, the 
game would have been lost. Never 
was it more emphatically true that 
the right man was in the right 
place; and yet, in whatsoever direc- 
tion we turn our eyes in the Pan- 
jab, still it seems that there was the 
right man just in the place where 
we would wish to see him; Jobn 
Lawrence being everywhere, presid- 
ing over and directing the whole. 
When the news first came that the 
rebellious sepoys were in pogsession 
of Delhi, the Chief Commissioner 
was at Rawul Pundee, on his way to 
a hill sanatarium, wheré his failing 
health compelled him to spend the 
hot weather. But there could be 
no such indulgence now : though his 
life might be jeopardised, he must 
do his work on the plains—where- 
soever, indeed, his presence might be 
most needed. He, appears to have 
had some prevision of the coming 
storm; at all events, When it came 
he was as cool and collected as if 
he had been expecting its advent. 
There were not at that time two 
more remarkable men in India than 
Henry and John Lawrence — men 
resembling each other in courage, 
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sagacity, and fertility of resource, 
bot in many traits of individual 
character widely dissimilar. Every- 
one bad faith in them — English- 
men, from one end of India to the 
other, rejoiced to think that, when 
the storm burst, the one was in Oude 
the other in the Punjab; whilst 
at home, all who knew the recent 
history of India congratulated them- 
selves with equal confidence on the 
fact. Such, indeed, was the faith 
of the home Government in the 
wisdom, the firmness, the high 
chivalrous character of Henry Law- 
rence, that they sent him out a com- 
mission to succeed provisionally to 
the Governor -Generalship in the 
event of the death or removal of 
Lord Canning. And it is not to 
be recorded without tears, that he 
did. not live to receive this tribute 
to his worth. 

But our business is with John 
Lawrence, who did live to receive 
the honours which he had so nobly 
earned. Colossal, adamantine, he 
bestrode the Panjab with a step 
that never faltered and a heart that 
pever quailed. His trumpet never 
gave «ah uncertain sound; so all 
men under him armed themselves 
for the battle. Only on one occa- 
sion—of which we shall speak pre- 
sently — was his counsel other than 
the counsel of wisdom, The dan- 
ger was imminent, and he confront- 
ed it with a sternness suited to the 
occasion. There were two things 
which might have brought ruin 
with them in that conjancture — a 
fear of responsibility, and a maud- 
lin short-sighted humanity — John 
Lawrence had neither. It was not 
@ time for a nice scanning of official 
proprieties, or for the indulgence of 
the refioements of a sensitive na- 
ture. There is a time to be merci- 
ful and a time to be unmercifal. 
if ever there were a period. in his- 
tory, under the new dispensation, 
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when we might righteously hew 
men to pieces before the Lord, it 
was when, in that early sammer of 
1857, the native army of India 
broke into bloody revolt. It was 
our stern duty to shed blood to sto 
the shedding of blood—by the sacri- 
fice of one guilty life, a hundred in- 
nocent lives might be saved. 

On the subject of “ responsi- 
bility”. a few more words may be 
said. It has been often bitterly re- 
marked, that India was preserved, 
in the hour of her greatest need, by 
the cutting of the telegraph wires— 
that if messages could have been 
flashed from Oalcutta to Lahore, : 
John Lawrence’s arm would have 
been paralysed, and that he could 
not have done what he did. We are 
not quite sure of this. It is ob- 
vious that the tendency of tele- 
graphic intercourse is towards ex- 
cessive centralisation.* To use the 
telegraph without abusing it, is an 
art of government tvat has yet to 
be learnt. Bureancratic  self-suffi- 
ciency is proverbial; and the man 
of action may be so fettered by the 
man of office, that neither the strong 
arm nor the powerful brain is of 
any use to him—he might as well 
be a babe in swaddling-clothes. We 
may play games of chess by tele- 
graph, but we cannot fight battles. 
If the Government of India had in- 
sisted, in 1857, on continual refer- 
ences from the local rulers of dis- 
tant provinces to the supreme Go- 
vernment in Caleutta, the fire of 
rebellion might never have been 
trodden out. But the danger was 
too great, and the agents of Govern- 
ment were too good, for any such 
trammels to have been imposed 
upon them, ‘‘Give me full powers,” 
telegrapbed Henry Lawrence to 
Government; “I will not abuse 
them.” Government knew their 
man, and the powers were granted. 
To John Lawrence the same fall 





* We cannot say that we are among those who deplore the failure, up to the 
present time, of the attempt to establish telegraphic communication between Eng- 
Jand and India, or who desire, one line having failed, to witness the success of 
another now in progress. We believe that there are more elements of danger than 
of safety to our indian empire in the accomplishment of the project. 
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powers would have been granted 
if the telegraph wires bad played 
uninterruptedly from Calcutta to 
Lahore. It is preposterous to sup- 
pose that Lord Canning would have 
jeopardised his own reputation and 
the safety of the empire by mis- 
trusting such men as then repre- 
sented him in the Panjab. 

Mr. Browne has devoted a page 
or two to this subject; but he has 
searcely spoken out with his usual dis- 
tinctness. Speaking of the council of 
war held at Peshawur—the members 
being General Reid. Brigadier Sydney 
Cotton, Colonels Herbert Edwardes, 
Neville Chamberlain, and John Nich- 
olson, the Chief Commissioner being 
as it were in the midst of that con- 
clave, for “ the telegraphic wire carri- 
ed to and fro each plan and project” — 
our author says : “* Here was a goodly 
array! India might have added to 
their number, but could scarcely 
have increased their strength.” He 
then goes on to observe :— 


“To be united in purpose was felt to 
be only half effective: they must also be 
prompt, and free to act promptly. To 
secure this required a bold stroke—it was 
necessary to get free of those drags on the 
wheels of government, which in time of 
peace are well enough to keep ail straight 
and in its course, but in emergencies 
like this would prove the most fatal bar 
to its progress and safety. To be depen- 
dent on the telegraphic wire, or the 
post, which might be cut off any hour; 
to be kept waiting for Army Headquar- 
ters’ sanction for every act and move: to 
be, moreover, at the mercy of the mili- 
tary authorities, who had really, though 
of course unintentionally, accelerated 
the outbreak by indifference, and con- 
tempt for feelings which they had tended 
to excite—adelay of hours, perhaps 
days, when minutes only remained for 
successful action, with the uncertainty 
how far the strong vigorous measures, 
which alone could insure safety, might 
be approved or condemned,—such delay 
and such uncertainty would have ren- 
dered even that Council, in all its in- 
trinsic strength, worse than powerless. 
The iron will and strong arm of the 
Chief Commissioner cut this Gordian 
knot. At his suggestion General Reid, 
as the senior officer in the Punjab, as- 
sumed the chief command; and it was 
resolved that he should hasten down to 
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join the Chief Commissioner at Rawul 
Pindee, leaving Brigadier Sydney Cotton 
in command at Peshawur, thus effecting 
a concentration of the chief civil and 
military authority, and insuring vigor- 
ous independent action for the Punjab, 
This was the first. point carried in that 
council,” —Vol. i. pp. 143, 144. 


This is not very intelligible, and, 
so far as it is intelligible, it appears 
to us to be not very logical. What 
was the “bold stroke?’ In. what 
manner did the Chief Commissioner 
“eut the Gordian knot?” One ex- 
pects, after the preamble, sto be 
told that he cut the telegraph 
wires, and severed all communica- 
tion with Oalcutta. But we are 
only informed that, at the sugges- 
tion of the Chief Commissioner, 
General Reid; ‘as senior officer. in 
the Panjab, assumed the chief com- 
mand.” Of what? Nut of. ‘the 
army of India (although the pre- 
vious mention of Army Headquar-: 
ters might lead to such a con 
clusion), but of the army in the 
Punjab. But who was to have — 
who had, indeed, already — the 
chief command, but the serior of- 
ficer? Then, if the theory to be 
maintained is that centralisation 
was an evil, and that danger might 
arise even from the Joss of minutes, 
why was the “concentration of, the 
chief military and civil authority” 
at one point so grand a stroke of 
policy, and how did it insure *in- 
dependent action?” Precious min- 
utes might be lost by references’ to 
Rawal Pindee, and the indepen- 
dence of men of action might be 
fettered by a central board at that 
place, as well as by the existence of 
one at Calcutta. “What is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the 
gander.” We must. say nothing, 
in this-case, against centralisation 
or the electric telegraph. The fact 
is, that Jobn Lawrence knew the 
country well: he knew the people, 
and he knew the officers under 
him. Deprived of the means of 
communicating with Calcutta, he 
did right well on his own re 
sponsibility ; but we cannot bring 


ourselves to believe that, if the 
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telegraphic wires had been in fall 
action, the Governor-General and 
his council would have had the mad- 
pess to paralyse him by asserting their 
superior authority, and binding him 
by the strict rules of official procedure. 

But central boards may err even 
in the Panjab ; and local officers may 
have a clearer perception of local 
exigencies even than the one great 
directing mind. Geographically, we 
are now at Peshawar. We have 
seen the council of war there assem- 
bled ; and we would now say some- 
thing about the importance of the 
place. , Every one knows that it 
was our extreme frontier station, 
that we there rubbed shoulders with 
the Afghans. Nothing can be better 
than Mr. Browne's description of the 
place — of its geographical and eth- 
nological peculiarities and political 
importance. After speaking of the dif- 
ferent tribes—the Momunds, the Afree- 
dees, the Eusofzaies, &c., commanding 
the passes into Afghanistan, he says :— 


“In the month of May 1857, the as- 
pect of all these tribes was singularly 
unfavorable. Never, perhaps, had the 
political horizon looked darker or more 
threatening along the whole frontier. 
There was hardly one tribe that was 
not what is technically called in @ state 
of blockade; some crime or other had 
brought nearly every one of them under 
a ban scarcely less potent than the dread 
interdict of medieval Rome. One had 
murdered an English officer; another 
bad assassinated one of Sur native police ; 
a third was giving asylum to noted out- 
laws; others had been guilty of raids in 
the district, or of robberies in vanton- 
ments; and each was suffering its block- 
ade, All intercourse with Peshawur, 
all traffic with the city, all trading 
through the valley—the very privilege 
of entering the valley —was forbidden; 
the luckless member of any such inter- 
dicted tribe who dared to force this 
blockade was instantly captured and 
confined, and kept close prisoner till 
the submission of his clan. Strange 
must it seem to an Englishman that 
such a state of things could exist; yet 
such it was. Here were tribes, any one 
of which could have called to arms a 
force of clansmen numerically stronger 
than the whole garrison of Peshawur— 
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tribes whose collected strength could 
have brought ten times that number into 
the field—yet there they were, irritable, 
excited, yet providentially inactive.. Had 
they once furmed a combination, the val- 
ley was theiss. Had they closed in on it, 
scarce a man would have escaped to tell 
the tale. Yet there stood Peshawur, 

in on either side by these Moh4mm 
fanatics, like Corinth of old between ‘ her 
double tide ’—they 


* chafed to meet, 
Yet paused and crouched beneath her feet.’” 


—Vol. i. pp. 139, 140. 


Nor was this the whole danger, in 
the opinion of Mr. Browne. He goes 
on to show that we had an old enemy 
in Afghanistan supreme over~ the 
whole country :— 


“Beyond the Khyber, too, still lingered 
Dost Mohammed, the notorious ruler of 
Cabul, successively the open foe, the pris- 
oner, and the ally of the English, ‘Al- 
though the recent treaty with the English 
had seemingly healed up the old wounds, 
and effaced all remembrance of the Cabul 
massacre and its retribution—although he 
was so lately supplied with arms, and a 
monthly subsidy of a lakb of rupees was 
still pouring in to the Cabul treasury, 
nominally in support of the Herat expe- 
dition—still it was impossible to foresee 
into what course the Dost might be driv- 
en by the fanaticism of his followers. 
Whatever, too, might have been his own 
personal feelings and convictions, in his 
durbar, and sti] more in his own family, 
were troublous spirits, ever striving to 
goad him on to a course of treachery and 
ingratitude—which in the eyes of an Af- 
ghan was neither treacherous nor un- 
grateful—-and its turpitude would be 
forgotten in its success. At such a time 
the Khyber Pass would have presented 
no obstacle to his progress; he might 
have recovered Peshawur almost without 
a struggle, and thus bave won back the 
province which had been the glory of the 
old Douranee empire, tre, loss of which 
had ever been a national grief and re- 
proacb.”—Vol. i. pp. 151, 152. 


We may here arrest the progress 
of the narrative to observe that Mr. 
Browne is sometimes a little unjust to 
the Mohammedan princes of India, 
He can see no good in them. It ap- 
pears as thougb, in the eyes of the 
Christian minister, Mohammedanism 
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were, of very necessity, so saturated 
and sodden with evil, that nothing buat 
baseness can ever emanate from a fol- 
lower of the Prophet. He had not 
completed the first ten pages of his 
bouk before he falls foul of the Nawab 
Nuzim of Bengal. After stating that 
the deposed King of Oude had perhaps 
been bribed by the Delhi emperor to 
join in the movement against the 
British, the historian says: “ Probably, 
too, a similar bribe was held out to 
the other richly-pensioned representa- 
tive of a fallen house, the Nawab of 
Bengal, the descendant of Surajah 
Dowlah, who has been immortal- 
ised by the pen of Macaulay as 
the ‘hero of the ‘ Black Hole’ and 
the victim of Plassey; but he seems 
to have lacked either the courage 
or the time for action.” That the 
Nawab Nazim lacked everything 
but the will to strike, is a perfectly 
gratuitous assumption. It is the 
opinion of the officers who repre- 
sented the Governor-General at 
Moorshedabad during the period of 
our troubles, that the Nawab con- 
ducted himself id a manner enti'- 
ling bim to all confidence and all 
praise, that the safety of Bengal 
was in his keeping, and that he 
kept it for the British Government, 
as a firm and faithful ally ; and surely 
we have nothing to say eguinst the 
conduct of Dost Mohammed in that 
conjancture. If he had turned against 
us, “ ingratitude” would hardly have 
been a word fitted to the occasion. 
We knocked Dost Mobammed down 
when it suited our purpose; and 
when it suited our purpose we set bim 
up again. We imprisoned him, as 
we thought, for our own good, and 
for our own good we subsidised him ; 
and now that we no longer need his 
services, we leave him to shift for 
himself. 

This, however, is a digression from 
which we willingly returv. We are 
writing now of the importance of 
Peshawur. If we had been driven 
from that post, it is not improbable 
that the game would have been up 
with us. Mr. Browne, who was 
at Umritsur with the Moveable 


Column at the time, gives us the fol- 
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lowing significant illustration of the 
stress laid by the Sikbs upon onr re- 
tention of our frontier post :— 


“Tt was the middle of June; the 
Moveable Column was at Umritsur, 
News had come in that General Wilson, 
after his two glorious victories on the 
Hindon, had effected a junction with the 
Umballa troops, and that the united 
forces had driven the rebels out of their 
intrenched position at Budlee Serai, and 
earred the heights which commanded 
the city of Delhi. . That very morning, 
one of the most influential of the Sikh 
sirdars was paying his usual visit of cour- 
tesy to the head civilian of the station, 
In tke course of conversation, tffe latest 
news from camp was exultingly mention- 
ed, when the Sikh, seeming to pay little 
heed to what was generally received 
with so much joy, asked, ‘ What news 
from Peshawur?’ ‘Excellent; «ll quiet 
there,’ he was to'd, ‘That,’ said he, ‘ig 
the best news you can give me.’ ‘Why 
do you always ask so anxiously about 
Pesbawur ?’ the civilian said. Thesirdar 
did not at once reply, but, wito mach 
significance of mauner, took up the end 
of his scarf, and begah roiling it vp from 
the corner bet weeu his finger and thumb, 
‘If Peshawur goes, the whole Punjab 
will be rolled up in rebellion. like this, 
The Sikh was right. Had the sepoys 
ouce made a snccessful emeute there, and 
the European force even fir a while been 
overpowered, the fate of the Punjab 
wou'd have been sealed. The city of 
Peshawur wou'd have risen; Eusofvai, 
Affreedee, Mohmund, Khuttuck, Swattee, 
and Afyban would have rushed down, 
The European free, strong as it was 
and ably headed, weuld have suok be- 
neath the united attack of the. traitor 
withio aud the foe without. T at flood- 
gate once forced, the torrent of rebellion 
wuld have flowed on with resis less 
force, gathering strength at each station 
as it passed, until it had swept through 
the length of the Punjab, up to the walls 
of Delhi itself !"—Vol. i. pp. 153, 154. 


And yet it was from this frontier, 
exposed to such great danger, that 
much of the available strength was 
to be drawn for the rec»pture. of 
Delhi. It is the glory of Sir John 
Lawrence, that, surrounded xs it 
was with all the elements of com- 
bustion, girt with peril on every 
side, great responsibilities cast upon 
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him, the safety of the Punjab his pri- 
mary, and it might excusably have been 
his sole, care, he could yet take a large 
imperial view of the great interests at 
stake, and weaken himself for the pre- 
servation of others. To improvise an 
army — to raise new levies, and so to 
absorb much of the imflammable spirit 
around him, and to turn it to our own 
uses in Hindostan, was sound and 
most intelligible policy. Bat to drain 
the frontier of its Kuropean troops — 
to send, indeed, one single English 
soldier from the Punjab — involved a 
self-sacrifice of the most heroic kind. 
Bnt what was to be done? The siege 
of Delhi was languishing. Taq have 
drawn our reliable strength from 
Peshawur would have exposed it to 
the incursion of the tribes, and to 
have been driven out of it would have 
been a gigantic calamjty. In this 
dilemma Sir John Lawrence seriously 
considered whether’ it might not be 


expedient voluntarily to abandon 
Peshawur, rather than risk the 
failure of the siege. Of the two 


evils — the withdrawal of the British 
army from Delhi, and the relin- 
quisbment of the Peshawar valley — 
the latter may have been the least. 
Bat the extremity was not such as 
to render it expedient to make sv 
large a positive sacrifice to avert 
the possibility of a greater disaster. 
It is true that we are wise after the 
event, and that the contingency of 
the withdrawal from Delhi may 
not have been so remote as now, to 
eyes dazzled by the splendour of 
the after-triamph, it commonly ap- 
pears to be. At all events, it is 
right that the argument in favour 
of a measure, the consummation of 
which would: have done much to 
mar the completeness of Sir Jobn 
Lawrefce’s success, and would have 
detragted not a little from’ his re- 
putation, should be fairly stated. 
Sir John has no need to complain 
of the manner in which the case is 
here laid before the reader. The state- 
ment of it derives its chief value from 
the fact, that it is the statement of 
one who would have sided in council 
with the opponents of the contemplat- 
ed course :— 
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“ Another point there was of momen- 
tous importance, which about the same 
time pressed on the Chief Commissioner's 
mind, and on which the line he was pre- 
pared, if driven to extremities, to adopt, 
has been misunderstood. It was the 
abandonment of all our ¢rans-Indus ter- 
ritory. Now, what were the factsof the 
case? He was being constantly reminded 
that the advance on Delbi had been ori- 
ginally made solely at his instigation, | 
that the personal advisers of General An- 
son had, as has been already stated, 
nearly all opposed it, Sir H. Barnard, 
then commanding the Sirhind Division, 
had strongly condemned it, and now that 
circumstances had placed him in com- 
mand of the force, he seemed to main- 
tain the siege under protest; and hints 
were constantly thrown out, that unless 
more reinforcements could be sent down 
from the Punjab, the siege must be 
abaudoned, and the force withdrawn un- 
til succours could arrive from below. 
Frequently did Sir John Lawrence re- 
monstrate against so fatal a step; the 
siege must be maintained at all hazard, 
even though the Punjab could not sparo 
another mav. Even now, in moments 
of calm security, one’s heart sinks at the 
thought of all that a retreat might, and 
most probably would, have involved — 
the certain loss of the Punjab, and the 
almost certain sacrifice of every man, 
woman, and child still Jeft in the 
country. Retreat is the one wial an 
English soldier cannot endure: it is 
futal to subordination—fatal to the mor- 
ale of an army: both subordination and 
morale were already shaken, aud a re- 
treat would have ruined all. Corunna, 
of chivalrous yet bloody memories, speaks 
to us of the effects of a retreat on Eng- 
lish troops, even under a Sir John Moore, 
We may point, indeed, to Busaco, where 
Arthur Wellesley, with his retreating 
columns, repelled the pressing foe, and 
rallied around him in redoubled force 
his wavering allies; or to Torres Vedrasg, 
where, during long weeks of firm dis- 
cipline, he restored order and tone to 
a disorganised and disheartened army. 
Why not re-enact a Busaco at Kurnaul, 
and a Torres Vedras at Umballa? For 
one reason, among others: perhaps in 
nothing does Asiatic warfare differ more 
widely from European than in this, that 
in the one a retreat may be acknowledged 
as masterly strategy, in the other it is 
sure to be regarded as an admission of 
defeat. At the first sight of a retrogrado 
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move, our native allies, who were still so 
nobly fighting for us, would have gone— 
it Would have snapped the last link of 
the chain of loyalty, or of interest, which 
held them to our side. Jheend could no 
longer have breasted the tide of rebellion 
which surged around; Puttiala even 
could not have stood, and with him 
would have gone Nabha and every Sikh 
cebief. And how would our army have 
fared? Had we once given up the van- 
tage-ground on that ridge—had we moved 
one single march from camp-—our native 
troops would doubtless have turned 
against us en masse ; our irregular cavalry 
would have harassed the rear, and cut 
up all the sick and stragglers; the city 
would have poured out its 50,000 armed 
men and its multitude of budmashes ; 
the whole country arou&d would have 
risen; the villagers would have mobbed 
and clubbed the worn-out famished sol- 
diers} the sun of Hindostan would have 
proved as deadly as the snows of Cabul, 
and the banks of the Jumna have wit- 
nessed the annihilation of an English 
army stronger than that which perished 
in the Kbyber.* Nor was this all; with 
Delhi abandoned, there wquld be little 
hope of saving the Punjab. Between the 
Sutiej and the Indus were only four Eu- 
ropean regiments——one with Nicholson’s 
column, and the other three weak in 
numbers, and weaker still by being 
broken up into detachments over seven 
stations; with three more beyond, shut 
up in the Peshawur valley; while above 
10,000 women and children had to be 
eared for and protected. At Lahore it- 
self above 3000 had been concentrated 
from the neighbouring stations; as many 
more were at Umballa and the hills; at 
Murree were above 1500, and quite that 
number at Peshawur; and how was their 
safety or their escape to be provided for ? 

“ All this the Chief Commissioner saw, 
and when the subject was again revived 
by General Wilson with the possibility 
of the retreat from Delbi being attempted, 
his only hope lay in bringing into use 
the three regiments at Peshawur. He 
was prepared, if the exigency arose, to 
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make a present of the valley to Dost 
Mohammed, to give back to the Dour. 
anee empire its long-lost, long-mourned 
province, if at such a price he might 
save the rest. It was a desperate step ; 
one only to be attempted when aii ahs 
should fail. Cotton, Edwardes, Barnes, 
and other of his most trusted friends, to 
whom he had most confidentially broach- 
ed the subject, strongly opposed it; 
abandon Delhi, but don’t give up Pesha- ' 
wur. Still Sir John remained unchanged 
in bis opinion, that in this step might 
lie the only chance of saving the thon- 
sands of women and children, by bring- 
ing them down under strong escort, and. 
then, that achieved, the three regiments, 
if only mustering 1000 bayonets among 
them, would have been above all value 
at Delhi. Nor, despite the strongly- 
expressed opinions to the contrary, did 
the Chief Commissioner, in calmly re- 
viewing the struggle of that time, modify 
his own opinipn. ‘In that extremity,’ 
he wrote in May 1858, ‘the only chance 
for the British of even preserving exist- 
ence, would have been to collect the Eu- 
Topean troops into one. solid mass, 
though he still admitted that, at best, it 
was but a doubiful chance. Providen- 
tially the extremity never arose. The 
siege still held on, and Peshawur re- 
mained untouched,—Vol. ii. p. 43-46, 


It is no secret, we believe, that it is 
mainly to the remonstrances or persua- 
sions of Herbert Edwardes that we 
owe the retention of Peshawur. Too 
much praise cannot be given to the 
menner in which this officer, with true 
wisdom, and with a chivalrous hero- 
ism that never failed him, upheld the 
national honour on the troubled fron- 
tier of Afghanistan. We believe that 
it was at his suggestion that the treaty 
with Dost Mohammed was negotiat- 
ed, which, when the storm burst over 
us, was found to contribute so much 
to our strength. Reared in the 
great school of Henry Lawrence,} 
he has shown himself to be, in peace 





* Mr, Browne here falls into a nistake, 
error, though it is one repeated by writer after 
writer, in every possible shape of book, pamphiet, and article. 


formed, we must regard as a cleri 


ever perished in the Khyber. 


which, in one so accurate and well in- 


No British army 


General Elphinstone’s force was destroyed between 


Cabul and Jellalabad, not between Jellalabad and Peshawur, where iies the Khyber 
Pass. But, even as we write this, we read in a Times leading article (March 21) of 
the 44th Queen’s Regiment perishing in the Khyber Pass. 

+ With no common interest and pleasure do we learn that Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
who is now in England, is devoting his furlough to the composition of a Life of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, which we are sure will be worthy alike of the subject and of his 
own reputation. 
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and in war, the model of a Christian 
hero; and it will be well indeed for 
India if, under her new political 
dispensation, Eogland sends her such 
men as that master and that pupil. 

Ay, and as others, who took part 
in that straggle for dear life in the 
country up above Delhi—such men, for 
example, as John Nicholson, who is 
one of the heroes of Mr, Browne's his- 
tory, and of whose remarkable career 
there is no more remarkable phase than 
that embodied in the following tribute 
to his worth, written by Colonal Ed- 
wardes before the mutiny :— 

“T only knocked down the walls of 
the Bunnoo Forts, John Nicholson has 
since reduced the people (the most igno- 
rant, depraved, and bloodthirsty in the 
Punjab) to such a state of good order and 
respect for the laws, that in the last year 
of his charge, not only was there no mur- 
der, burglary, or highway robbery, but 
not an attempt at any of these crimes. 

“The Bunnoochees, reflecting on their 
own metamorphosis in the village gather- 
ings under the vines, by the streams they 
once delighted so to fight for, have come 
to the conclusion that ‘the good Moham- 
medans’ of historic ages must have been 
‘just like Nikkul Seyn’ (Nicholson)! 
‘They emphatically approve him as every 
inch a hékim (ruler)—and so he is. It 
is difficult to describe him; he must be 
seen. Lord Dalhousie—no mean judge 
—perhaps best summed up his high mi- 
litary and administrative qualities when 
he called him ‘a tower of strength.’ I 
can only say that I think him equally fit 
to be Commissioner of a Division or Ge- 
neral of an Army. Of the strength of 
his personal character, I will only tell 
two anecdotes. 

“1. If you visit either the battle-field 
of Goojerat or Chillianwalla, the country- 
people begin their narrative of thé battles 
thus, ‘ Nikkul Seyn stood just there!” 

“2. A brotherhood of fakeers in Huzara 
abandoned all forms of Asiatic monach- 
ism, and commenced the worship of 
Nikkul Seyn, which they still continue! 
Repeatedly they have met John Nichol- 
son since, and fallen at his feet as their 
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Gooroo (religious or spiritual guide): He 
has flogged them on every occasion, 
sometimes imprisoned them; but the 
sect of the Nikkul Seynees remains as 
devoted asever. ‘Sanguis martyrorum 
est semen ecclesize.’ 

“On the Bast whipping, John Nichol- 
son released them on the condition that 
they would transfer their adoration to 
John Becher; but arrived at their mon- 
astery in Huzara, they once more re- 
sumed the worship of the ‘relentless 
Nikkul Seyn,’ ” 

This passage is extracted by Mr. 
Browne from a very interesting volume 
written by Mr. Charles Raikes, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, whose work on 
the North-Western Provinces we 

uoted with commendation in our last. 

t has been stated in some Indian jour- 
nals, that on learning the death of Ni- 
cholson before Delhi, some of these 
fakeers committed suicide, partly in 
grief, partly with an earnest longing to 
join their Gooroo in regions beyond 
the grave. We doubt whether there 
is anything to parallel this ia all our 
history—great as have been the tri- 
umphs of intellect—great the influence 
of individual minds over uncivilised 
masses of men. 

There is no more interesting pas- 
sage in the volumes before us t 
that in which the death of Nichol- 
son is related. We need scarcely 
apologise for giving it in extenso:— 

“Tt has often been the misfortune of 
England to have the lustre of her bright- 
est achievements dimmed by the death 
of the victor. Wolfe fell at Quebec, Aber- 
crombie at Alexandria, Nelson at Trafal- 
gar, and now, no unworthy comparison, 
Nicholson at Delhi. The fame of John 
Nicholson—the choice of the Lawrences 
—had, perhaps, hitherto scarcely reached 
beyond the Peshawur frontier, at fur- 
thest the Punjab. But he was so well 
appreciated there that men who knew, 
admired, and loved him, augured for 
him a bright career of honour, should 
he ever have a field worthy of his 
master mind.*. In curbing and taming 





* The following anecdote, which the author heard Edwardes himself relate, wil 
illustrate this: In the beginning of 1857, Colonel Edwardes was asked by Lord 
Canning, at Calcutta, to state his real opinion of Colonel Nicholson’s character as & 
public servant. After entering at some length into his high qualities, 
Edwardes wound up his account with these words:—“ If ever there is a desperate 
deed to be done in India, John Nicholson is the man to do it.” Before the year 


was over, the necessity arose—a 
did it, and fell in the act. 


desperate deed had to be done. John Nicholson 
35 
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the fierce spirits of a wild frontier, he 
displayed powers capable of the highest 
emprise—powers which, should the 
portunity offer, would place him scarcely 
second among Indian generals. The day 
did ceme; and Trimmoo Ghat, Nuj- 
jufghur, and Delhi, showed that he had 
been rightly judged. His tourse—brief, 
brilliant, meteor-like—fulfilled all that 
had been hoped of him, and then closed 
in glory. 

“ From the first, little hope was enter- 
tained of him when once the wound was 
carefully examined ; indeed, considering 
the course the bail had taken, the vital 
regions it had -traversed, it was only 
wonderful he survived solong. He was, 
however, spared to know that all was 
well—Delhi occupied, the King a pri- 
soner, the princes killed—and then he 
could say, with Wolfe at Quebec, ‘I 
die contented.’ Nor had those days of 
suffering been unprofitable; his mind 
was active as ever; and though, from 
the nature of the wound, it was agony 
to him to speak, his pencilled notes 
passed about, and his wish—though his 
voice no longer—was ever listened to in 
council. So widespread and deep was 
the interest which centered in him—not 
in camp only, but throughout the Pun- 
jab—that with each day’s bulletin of the 
progress of the troops was flashed up a 
report of his state. After lingering nine 
days, he sank on the 23d, at the early 
age of thirty-five The next day 
his remains were followed to their rest- 
ing-place in the new cemetery, close to 
the spot where he formed up the columns 
for the assault on the 14th, by sorrowing 
hundreds; chiefest among those present, 
his long-tried friend and brother-in-arms, 
Neville Chamberlain; while all the Pun- 
jab felt the shock of grief, and hearts 
bled at the whispered tidings, ‘Nichol- 
son is gone.’ His was ‘a riame,’ as Sir 
John Lawrence well said in his official 
report, ‘which can never be forgotten in 
the Punjab.’ 

“¢ Anxiety and * wrote Colo- 
nel Edwardes, ‘about Delhi, reached its 
climax on the 14th September, the day 
fixed for the storm; and when the tele- 
graph at last announced that desperate 
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feat of arms, and General Nicholson 
icone, nara it eal not sound 

e victory. And day by day, as ¢ 
after gate and quarter en sihaeariae 
the rebel city was mastered by that 
band of heroes, the question still 
Is Nicholson any better? On the 20th, 
Delhi was completely in our possession, 
and every English heart thanked God 
for it. There seemed a hope, too, that 
Nicholson might live. On the 23d that 
hope was extinguished; and with a grief 
unfeigned, and deep, and stern, and 
worthy of the man, the news was whis- 
pered, Nicholson is dead. 

“ Five-and-twenty years before, Dr. 
Darling, the schoolmaster of Dungan- 
non, had declared that John Nicholson, 
then a small boy, would one day make 
himself heard of in the world; and on 
the page of history the name of John 
Nicholson will ever be interwoven with 
the records of the fall of Delhi. Ten 
years after, the Dungannon Schoolboy 
had grown into a stripling soldier, and 
was giving promise of a career of chi- 
valry by deeds of prowess within the 
walls of Ghuznee. For the bitter tears 
he then wept, when forced to give up 
his sword to the overwhelming foe* he 
now received the tears of a sorrowing 
army.”—Vol. ii. pp. 196, 197. 


The pages which immediatel : 
cede these are, we confess, in a pod 
mation of a character of which we have 
far less reason to be 
the minor heroes of the war, “ Hodson 
of Hodson’s Horse” occupies no undis- 
tinguished place. That he was a dash- 
ing sabreur—a brave, bold man—every 
one willingly admits. His published 
letters abundantly testify that he was 
something better than this, But there 
is no page in the whole history of 
suppression of the great mutiny w 
we with more pain than that 
which records Hodson’s execution of 
the Delhi princes. It is thus that, 
after a graphic tyme, a of the cap: 
ture of the old King, Mr. Browne 
sad story of the death of the Shah- 

as :— 





* It is pleasant to record any act of individual heroism: Nicholson, then quite 


a stripling, 


when the enemy entered Ghuznee, drove them thrice back bey 


the 


walls at the point of the bayonet, before he would listen to the order given him to 


make his company lay down their arms; he at length obeyed and 


sword with bitter and 


prisonment.”—Kayre's Affghanistan. 


ve up his 
his comrades to an almost hopeless im- 
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“The next day saw a furtaer ruin of the 
house of Timour. Two of the King’s sons, 
and a grandson,* learning that the King 
had surrendered under guarantee of bis 
life, were encouraged to hope that the 
clemency, dictated, as they-thought, by 
a sense of weakness, would extend to 
them. They were also sheltering in an 

tomb, and Hodson was agairi the 
ortunate captor: their surrender was 
wholly unconditional; the only assur- 
ance asked for and given by Hodson was 
that the old King was still alive. Once 
master of their persons, he deprived them 
of all arms and ornaments, and made them 
sit in asmall native vehicle, ‘and, sur- 
rounding them with his trusty sowars, 
moved off towards the city. They pro- 
ceeded a considerable distance without 
interruption, when a crowd of natives 
who followed began to close up, and Hod- 
son’s suspicions were aroused that an at- 
tempt at a rescue would be made, so he 
shot déwn the three Shahzadas in the car, 
and then hastened on to the city. On 
reaching the Kotwallee, the procession 
drew up, and the lifeless bodies were 
thrown out on the chabutra in front. It 
was a dire retribution! On the very spot 
where, four months before, English wo- 
men end children had suffered every form 
of indignity and death, there now lay, 
exposed to the scoff and scorn of the 
avenging army, three scions of the royal 
house who had been chief among the 
fiends of Delhi! To the Sikhs, who 
crowded round, that scene appeared in all 
the solemnity of a fulfilled prophecy. 
Here, generations before, one of theirown 
Gooroos had fallen, the victim of Akhbar’s 
relentless hate; and their race had ever 
since treasured up the hope that on that 
self-same spot condign vengeance would 
one day fall on the imperial house, until 
the hope had grown into a prophecy; 
and in that scene they now saw the hope 
realised, the prediction fulfilled. Their 
national Nemesis was appeased.”—Vol. 
ii, pp. 193, 194, 


. This story has been told before 
with more painful circumstantiality of 
detail. It is plain that the present his- 
torian does not much like this part of 
his task. He appears to hurry over 
it, on the principle of “the least said 
the soonest mended.” But we should 


have been better pleased if he had 
calmly condemned the act. 

we are not in @ position to measure 
aright the exigencies of the case; but 
it bas always a to us that there 
was really nothing approaching ‘an at- 
tempt at a rescue, and it was only under 
@ pressure of this kind that a British 
officer could have been justified in fore- 
stalling the law, and turning execu- 
tioner himself. 

It was the last act of the drama. 
The curtain descends upon the English 
in the Dewan Khas —“ the hail ip 
which, three centuries before, the great 
Akhbar had réceived in solemn state, 
and welcomed Sir Thomas Roe”—and 
now the crystal throne of the Mogul 
has come to England, and next year 
will, in all probability, be among the. 
wonders of the great Exhibition. d 

Our space is well nigh exhausted; 
but we feel that we have very inade- 
quately represented the merits of th 
interesting volumes, To have followed 
the author through all the momentous 
events which crowd upon usas we pe- 
ruse his history, would have filled not 
one but many such articlesas this. We 
find ourselves now dwelling thoughtful- 
ly upon his closing chapters, which 
treat of the causes and results of the 
Mutiny. In these, he takes a 
and more comprehensive view of the 
former than at the commencement of 
his work ; and reading now what he 
has written at the end, we find that his 
opinions are more in harmony with our 
own than we had reason to suppose.. At 
all events, we concur in very much of 
the following, though, for reasons which 
pda already stated with vepenenes 
to Mr. Browne's opinions respecting 
Mohammedan Cnet Goauaaana 


ject to the use of the word “ entirely” — 


“ mainly,” perhaps, would better re- 
present the realilles of the esup>== 
“The late mutiny establishes this 
fact, that the active form which it as 
sumed in 1857 it owed entirely to re- 
ligious fears and suspicions; some per- 
haps, not all, unreasonably, others most 
causelessly aroused. Those fears and 
suspicions are not, by any means, yet 





* Mirza Moghul, the commander-in-chief of the rebel forces, Mirza Khejoo Sultan’ 
and Mirza Aboo Buker, son of the late heir-apparent. 
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allayed. Indeed now, Remers, more 
than ever, each act of vernment is 
watched with anxiety and mistrust; and 
unfortunately, Government protests and 
assurances have lost much of their weighs 
on the mass of the natives. Moreover, 
the large influx of Englishmen fresh to 
India is daily keeping this feeling alive 
by heedless and inconsiderate, often un- 
intentional, offences to that very feeling. 
It should ever be remembered that the 
natives, especially the Hindoos, are of a 
deeply religious turn of mind. We may 
look down with scorn on a mind so con- 
stituted as toregard caste as the sum and 
substance, the beginning and the end of 
religion; yét it is a fact, and in our inter- 
course with such a people the fact should 
be borne in mind. It need involve no 
‘compromise of our own religious principle 
. to have respect to the feelings, while we 
reprobate the tenets, of other creeds. It 
need involve no sacrifice of Christian 
truth to deal cautiously and considerate- 
ly with superstitious error. It is not ne- 
eessary, for instance, to recognise in the 
ranks of the army, in Government offices, 
or in Government schools, any priority of 
caste, such as is assumed by natives 
among themselves. Itis enough that we 
treat all alike; promote worth, reward 
merit, punish delinquency, in the Chwmar 
as well as in the Kulin Brahmin. This 
may be done without wounding their re- 
ligious sensibilities. And all this is 
wholly consistent with the efficient action 
' of a Government which a Christian na- 
tion exercises over a heathen colony; and 
it is by such a course alone that India 
can be well, wisely, and. safely ruled. 
This warning has the mutiny, in its reli- 
gious mas given us. Let the English- 
man, by even-handed justice and wise 
liberality, by truthfulness and probity, by 
gentleness and courtesy, by sobriety and 
chastity, in his public and in his private 
life, show his real superiority, not merely 
as the result of Western civilisation, but 
as the fruit of a practical Christianity,— 
and the warning may not have been sent 
in vain. That breach so much to be 
lamented between the two races may yet 


be gradually ned, the mutual anti- 
pathy now ing be removed, con- 
tempt on the one hand and suspicion on 
the other be mitigated and allayed, and 


confidence between the ruler and the 
ruled, the white and the black, the 
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Christian and the heathen, be restored 
and bleased.”—Vol. ii, pp. 305, 306. 
This is written in a spirit of enlarged 
toleration very creditable to the 
writer; and we commend it with all 
our hearts. 

The book is altogether very honour- 
able to our nationality. Eoglishmeu 
may well be proud of the great deeds 
jo recorded -f it—the deeds 
of the Lawrences, the Montgomerys, 
the Edwardeses, the N are iy the 
Chamberlains, and other Punjabee 
heroes, Never surely was English 
pluck and English resource more nobly 
illustrated than in this chronicle of the 
great events which occurred in the 
country above Delhi in that summer 
of 1857. Every week of that sammer 
was as a year of another eyele; and 
how men ripened into falness of vigour 
under that fierce blazing sun of diff- 
culty and danger! Great qualities 
were then drawn forth from some; in 
others they were only developed. Bat 
heroism traly was contagious in the 
Panjab. It was impossible to resist 
the influence and example of Joho 
Lawrence. One fool makes many. 
One coward makes many. Bat one 
hero makes many too. 
the history of the mutioy in the Pun- 
jab more clearly demonstrate than this; 
and all these heroes-—they were men 
of that now despised local service, sol- 


diers and civilians, whom the East . 


India Company had reared and fos- 
tered. Stay—there was one exception, 
a notable exception ; Sydney Cotton 
was not a Company's officer; bat he 
had served many, many years ia the 
Company’s territories, and was almost 
as much a local officer as Nicholson 
and Chamberlain. He had ripe In- 
dian experience; and he differed only, 
in an official sense, from his comrades 
of the local army. May India often 
have such men! May the officers of 
the line army become orientalised like 
Sydoey Cotton—may they, like bim, 
ascend the ladder step by step, honoar- 
ably and meritoriously, and, of a race 
of soldiers, fiod their way to the front by 
the impetus only of their own deserts. 


Nothing does ° 








